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I. 


Noe a lapse of nearly fifteen centuries, 
£1 the Roman theater at Orange — founded 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius, and abandoned, 
two hundred years later, when the Northern 
barbarians overran the land — seems destined 
to arise reanimate from its ruins, and to be the 
scene of periodic performances by the Comédie 
Frangaise: thefirst dramatic company of Europe 
playing on the noblest stage in the world. Dur- 
ing the past five-and-twenty years various at- 
tempts have been made to compass this happy 
end. Now—as the result of the representations 
of “ GEdipus ” and “ Antigone” at Orange, in 
August last, under government patronage and 
by the leading actors of the national theater 
—these spasmodic efforts have crystallized into 
a steadfast endeavor which promises to restore 
and to repeople that long-abandoned stage. 
Ifthey know aboutit, over therein theshades, 
I am sure that no one rejoices more sincerely 
over this revival than do the Romans by whom 
the theater at Orange was built, and from 
whom it has come down to us as one of the 
many proofs of their strong affection for that 
portion of their empire which now is the south- 
east corner of France. To them this region, 
although ultimately included in the larger Nar- 
bonensis, always was simply Provincia — ¢he 
province: a distinguishing indistinction which 
exalted it above all the other dependencies of 
Rome. Constantine, indeed, was for fixing the 
very seat of the empire here ; and he did build, 
and for a time live in, the palace at Arles, of 
which a stately fragment still remains. Un- 
luckily for the world of later periods, he was 
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lured away from the banks of the Rhone by 
the charms of the Bosporus; and so, without 
knowing it, opened the Eastern Question, that 
ever since has been fought over, and that still 
demands for its right answering at least one 
more general European war. 

Thus greatly loving their province, the Ro- 
mans gladly poured out their treasure in add- 
ing to its natural beauties the adornments of 
art. Scattered through this region — through 
the Provence of to-day, and, over on the other 
side of the Rhone, through Languedoc — are 
the remnants of their magnificent creations : 
the Pont du Gard; the arena, and the baths, 
and the Tour Magne, and the beautiful Maison 
Carrée, at Nimes; at Arles the arena, the pal- 
ace of Constantine, and the wreck of the once 
exquisite theater; the baths at Aix; the tri- 
umphal arches at Orange and Carpentras ; the 
smaller but more perfectly graceful arch and 
the charming monument at St. Remy —all 
these relics of Roman splendor, with many 
others which I have not named, still testify to 
Roman affection for this enchanting land. 

The theater at Orange — the Arausio of Ro- 
man times, colonized by the veterans of the 
Second Legion—was not the best of these many 
noble edifices. Decidedly, the good fortune that 
has preserved so large a part of it would have 
been better bestowed upon the far more beau- 
tiful, because more purely Grecian, theater at 
Arles, which the blessed St. Hilary and the 
priest Cyril of holy memory fell afoul of in the 
fifth century and destroyed because of its in- 
herent idolatrous wickedness, and then used as 
raw material for their well-meant but injudicious 
church-building. But the Orange theater — 
All rights reserved. 
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having as its only extant rival that at Pompeii 
— has the distinction of being the most nearly 
perfect Roman theater surviving until our day ; 
and, setting aside comparisons with things non- 
existent, it is one of the most majestic structures 
to be found in the whole of France. Louis XIV., 
who styled it “ the most magnificent wall of my 
kingdom,” placed it first of all. 


II. 


THE unknown architect who wrought this 
great work traversed the usual Roman custom 
of erecting a complete building upon level 
ground, and followed the Grecian custom of 
hollowing out a hillside, and of facing the open 
cutting with a structure of masonry, which com- 
pleted the tiers of seats cut in the living rock ; 
provided in its main body the postscenium, and 
in its wings the necessary dressing-rooms ; and, 
rising in front to a level with the colonnade 
which crowned andsurrounded the auditorium, 
made at once the outer fagade and the rear wall 
of the stage. 

Save that the colonnade and some of the 
upper courses of masonry on the lateral walls 
are gone, and that the wooden portico which 
extended across the whole width of the front 
has been destroyed, the exterior of the building 
remains substantially intact —a great parallelo- 
gram jutting out into the very heart of the little 
town. Its dominant characteristic is its power- 


ful mass. The enormous fagade is severely sim- 
ple: a stony height based upon a cornice 
surmounting open Tuscan arches, and broken 
only by a few strong lines, The essential prin- 
ciple of the whole is stability. It is the Roman 
style with all its good qualities exaggerated. 
Elegance is replaced by a heavy grandeur; 
purity by force. 

The auditorium, as originally constructed,— 
save for the graceful colonnade which sur- 
mounted it, and for the ornamentation be- 
stowed upon the front wall of the stage, and 
also, probably, upon the wall inclosing the low- 
est tier, — was as severe as the exterior: simply 
bare benches of stone rising, in three distinct 
stages, in a great semicircle. But on the walls 
forming the back and the sides of the stage 
decoration was bestowed lavishly. Following 
the Grecian tradition, this permanent set rep- 
resented very magnificently — being, indeed, a 
reality — a royal palace, or,on occasion, a tem- 
ple: a fagade flanked by projecting wings, 
adorned with carved and gilded marbles—col- 
umns, pilasters, cornices; its flat surfaces cov- 
ered with richly colored mosaics; above each 
of its five portals an arched alcove containing 
a statue —that over the central royal portal 
being a colossal representation of the emperor 
or of a god. 

1 The dimensions of the theater are : width, 338 feet ; 


depth, 254 feet; height of fagade and of rear wall of 
stage, 120 feet; radius of auditorium, 182 feet. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ROMAN THEATER AT ORANGE, 
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The stage extended across the whole front 
of this wall, entirely filling the space between 
the wings. Ninety feet above it, also filling the 
space between the wings, was a wooden roof 
(long since destroyed), which flared upward 
and outward, at once adding to the acoustic 
properties of the building and protecting the 
stage from rain. Still further to strengthen the 
acoustic effect, two curved walls, in the nature 
of lateral sounding-boards, extended outward 
from the rear of the stage, and partly embraced 
the space upon which the action of the play 
mainly went on. Ishall not enter into the vexed 
question of scenery. It is sufficient to say that 
this permanent set, in regard to which there can 
be no dispute,—a palace that also would serve 
is a temple,— made an entirely harmonious 
framework for most of the plays which must 
have been presented here. Indeed, a more fit- 
ting or a more impressive setting could not have 


THE AUDIENCE BEGINNING TO ARRIVE. 


been devised for the majority of the tragedies 
of that time, which were filled always with a 
solemn grandeur, and which had usually for 
their chief personages priests or kings. Above 
all, the dignity of this magnificent permanent 
scene was in keeping with the devotional solem- 
nity of the early theater, when an inaugural sac- 
rifice was celebrated upon an altar standing in 
front of the stage (where now sits the leader of 
the orchestra), and when the play itself was in 
the nature of a religious nite. 


Ill. 


CERTAINLY for two centuries, possibly for a 
longer period, the people of Arausio maintained 
and enjoyed theirtheater. Then camethebreak- 
up of the empire, and the descent upon this rich 
region of the lean barbarians of the North. After 
the second German invasion, in the year 406 
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of our era, there was little left in Gaul of Ro- 
man civilization ; and after the coming of the 
Visigoths, four years later, Roman civilization 
was at an end. 

Yet during this period of disintegration the 
theater was not injured materially ; and it ac- 
tually remained almost intact — although vari- 
usly misused and perverted — nearly down to 
yur own day. The Lords of Baux, in the twelfth 
century, made the building the outguard of their 
fortress on the hilltop in its rear ; and from their 
time onward little dwellings were erected within 
ii, the creation of which nibbled away its mag- 
nificent substance to be used in the making of 
pygmy walls. But the actual wholesale destruc- 
tion of the interior did not begin until the year 
1622, when Prince Maurice of Nassau and 
Orange, in manner most unprincely, used the 
building as a quarry from which to draw ma- 
terial for the system of fortifications devised for 
his little capital by his Dutch engineers. In 
later times the theater was used as a quarry on 
asmaller scale; but, practically, it has remained 
as this outrageous prince left it, save that, un- 
til the work of restoration began, the whole of 
its interior was infested with mean little dwell- 
ings which choked it like offensive weeds, and 
that rain and frost steadily were eating into its 
unprotected masonry, and so were hastening its 
general decay. 

This was its evil condition when, happily, the 
architect Auguste Caristie, vice-president of the 
commission charged with the conservation of 
historical monuments, came down to Orange 
early in the present century, and immediately 
was filled with an enthusiastic determination 
that the stately building should be purified and 
restored. The theater became with him a pas- 
sion—yet a steadfast passion which continued 
through more than a quarter ofa century. Prac- 
tically, by removing the mean little dwellings 
which defiled the interior, and by protecting with 
new masonry the crumbling walls, he cleansed 
and preserved it. His theoretical work was not 
less valuable. As the result of his patient re- 
searches he reéstablished the building, on paper, 
substantially as the Roman architect created it; 
and upon the lines of the plan thus lovingly made 
the present architect in charge, M. Formigé, 
working in the same loving and faithful spirit, 
is making the restoration in stone. Most right- 
eously, as a principal feature of the ceremonies 
of last August, a bust of Auguste Caristie was 
set up at Orange close by the theater to save 
and to restore which he worked with so strong 
a heart. 

Another enthusiast —they are useful in the 
world, these enthusiasts — took up the work at 
the point where Caristie had laid it down. 
This was Fernand Michel, more widely known 
by his pseudonym of Antony Réal. By alucky 
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calamity — the great inundation of the Rhone 
in the year 1840 — Michel was detained for a 
while in Orange, and so was enabled to give 
to the theater more than the ordinary tourist’s 
passing glance. By that time the interior of 
the building had been cleared, and its noble 
proportions fully revealed; and as the result 
of his first long morning’s visit he became, as 
Caristie had become before him, fairly infatu- 
ated with it. 

For my part, I am disposed to believe that a 
bit of Roman enchantment still lingers in those 
ancient walls; that the old gods who presided 
over their creation, and who continue to live 
on very comfortably, though a little shyly and 
in a quiet way, here in the south of France, 
have still an alluring power over those of us 
who, being at odds with existing dispensations, 
are open to their genial influences. But with- 
out discussing this side issue, it is enough to say 
that Michel, lightly taking up what proved to 
be the resolute work of half a lifetime, then 
and there vowed himself to the task of restor- 
ing and reanimating that ruined and long-silent 
stage. 

For more than twenty years he labored with- 
out arriving at any tangible result; and the 
third decade of his propaganda almost was 
ended when at last, in August, 1869, his dream 
was made a reality, and the spell of silence was 
broken by the presentation of Méhul’s “ Jo- 
seph” at Orange. And the crowning of his 
happiness came when, the opera ended, his 
own ode, composed for the occasion, “ Les 
Triomphateurs,” set to music by Imbert, ech- 
oed in the ancient theater, and the audience 
of more than seven thousand burst into en- 
thusiastic cheering over the victory that he 
had won. Truly, to be the hero of such a tri- 
umph was worth the work of nine-and-twenty 
years. 

Half a decade later, M. Michel and his 
group of enthusiastic colaborers — prominent 
among whom was M. Antony Réal //s, upon 
whom has descended worthily his father’s man- 
tle— arranged for a performance of grand and 
light opera at Orange, to which attached a cu- 
rious importance in that it brought into strong 
relief an interesting feature of the theater’s 
psychology —its absolute intolerance of small 
things. “‘ Norma” was received with a genuine 
furor. Two pretty little operas given on the 
ensuing evening, “ Le Chalet” and “ Gala- 
thée,” practically were failures. The audience, 
profoundly stirred by the graver work, seemed 
to understand instinctively that so majestic a 
setting was suited only to dramas inspired by 
the noblest passions and dealing only with the 
noblest themes. And a like result has followed 
each subsequent attempt to present the minor 
drama on this major stage. 
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IV. 


In August, 1886, in direct defiance of the 
modern French canons of centralization, a new 
play demanding positive and strong recogni- 
tion—the magnificent “ Empereur d’Arles,” 
by the Avignon poet Alexis Mouzin— was 
given its first presentation, not at Paris, but at 
Orange. Silvain, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
was the Maximien,; Madame Caristie-Mar- 
tel, of the Odéon (a granddaughter of Caristie, 
the architect who saved the theater from ruin), 
was the Minervene. The support was strong. 
So presented, the play went on in a whirl 
of enthusiastic approval to a triumphant end. 
There was no question of ratifying the opinion 
of Parisian critics: an opinion was delivered 
at first hand. In other words, the defiance of 
conventions was an artistic victory, a decen- 
tralizing success. 

Then it was that the Félibres —the poets 
of Languedoc and Provence who for forty 
years have been combating the Parisian at- 
tempt to focus in Paris the whole of France— 
perceived how the Orange Theater could be 
made to advance their anti-centralizing prin- 
ciples, and so took a hand in its fortunes with 
the avowed intention of establishing outside 
of Paris a national theater wherein should 
be given in summer dramatic festivals of the 
highest class. With the Félibres to attempt 
is to accomplish; and to their efforts was due 
the presentation at Orange in August, 1888, 
of “(Edipus” and Rossini’s “ Moses,” with 
Mounet-Sully and Boudouresque in the re- 
spective title-réles. And then was planted the 
strong seed that now is germinating. 

The members of the two Félibrien societies 
of Paris—the Félibrige andthe Cigaliers—were 
present in force at the performances so timed 
as to be a part of their customary biennial sum- 
mer festival in the Midi; and their command 
of the Paris newspapers (whereof the high 
places largely are filled by these brave writers 
of the South) enabled them to make all Paris 
and all France ring with their account of the 
beauty of the Orange spectacle. 

Out of their enthusiasm came practical re- 
sults. A national interest in the theater was 
aroused,— and so strong an interest that the 
deputy from the Department of the Dréme 
— M. Maurice Faure, a man of letters who 
finds time to be also a statesman — brought 
to a successful issue his long-sustained effort 
to obtain from the Government a grant of 
funds to be used not merely for the preserva- 
tion of the building, but toward its restoration. 
Thanks to his strong presentation of the case, 
forty thousand francs was appropriated for the 
beginning of the work : a sum that has sufficed 
to pay for the rebuilding of twenty of the tiers. 
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And thus, at last, a substantial beginning was 
made in the recreation of the majestic edifice ; 
and more than a beginning was made in the 
realization of the Félibrien project for estab- 
lishing a national theater in provincial France. 

The festival of last August — again promoted 
by the Félibres, and mainly organized by M. 
Jules Claretie of the Comédie Frangaise — 
was held, therefore, in celebration of specific 
achievement ; and in two other important par- 
ticulars it differed from all other modern fes- 
tivals at Orange. First, it was directly under 
Government patronage — M. Leygues, min- 
ister of public instruction and the beaux arts, 
bringing two other cabinet ministers with him, 
having come down from Paris expressly to 
preside over it; and, second, its brilliantly 
successful organization and accomplishment 
under such high auspices has gone far toward 
creating a positive national demand for a reali- 
zation of the Félibrien dream —that the thea- 
ter, again perfect, shall become the home of the 
highest dramatic art, and a place of periodic 
pilgrimage, biennial or even annual, for the 
whole of the art-loving world. 

And I am disposed to regard myself as 
rather more than usually fortunate in that I 
was able to be present at what will pass into 
history as the first of these festivals: a piece of 
good fortune that I owe to the thoughtfulness 
of my Provengal brethren, who sent me early 
word of what was forward among them, and 
so enabled me to get from New York to Paris 
in time to go down with the Félibrige and Ci- 
galiers by train to Lyons, and thence — as 
blithe a boat-load of poets as ever went light- 
heartedly afloat—on southward to Avignon 
on the galloping current of the Rhone. 


Vv. 


AVIGNON was crowded with dignitaries and 
personages: M. Leygues, who was to preside 
over the festival; the ministers of justice and of 
public works, who were to increase its official 
dignity; artistic and literary people without 
end. Of these last — who also, in a way, were 
first, since to them the whole was due — our 
special boat from Lyons had brought a gay 
contingent three hundred strong. With it all, 
the City of the Popes fairly buzzed like a hive 
of poetic bees got astray from Hymettus Hill. 

From Avignon to Orange the distance is 
less than eighteen miles, not at all too far for 
driving ; and the intervening country is so rich 
and so beautiful as to conform in all essentials 
— save in its commendable freedom from ser- 
pents—to the biblical description of Paradise. 
Therefore, following our own wishes and the ad- 
vice of several poets,— they all are poets down 
there,— we decided to drive to the play rather 
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than to expose ourselves to the rigors of the 
local railway service: the abject collapse of 
which, under the strain of handling twelve or 
fifteen hundred people, the poets truthfully 
»rophesied. 

It was fivein the afternoon when we got away 

‘rom Avignon. A mistral—the winter bane and 
ummer blessing of Provence—was blowing 
briskly; the sun was shining; the crowded 
Cours de la République was gay with flags and 
)anners and streamers, and with festoons of 
colored lanterns which later would be festoons 
of colored fire. We passed between the towers 
of the gateway, left the ramparts behind us, and 
went onward over the perfectroad. Plane-trees 
arched above us; on each side of the road were 
little villas deep-set in gardens, and bearing upon 
their stone gate-posts the names of saints. As we 
increased our distance from the city, we came to 
market-gardens, and then to vineyards, olive- 
orchards, farms. Rows of bright-green poplars 
and of dark-green cypress—set up as shields 
against the mistral—made formal lines across 
the landscape from east to west. The hedges on 
the lee-side of the road were white with dust — 
a lace-like effect, curious and beautiful. Above 
them, and between the trees, we caught glimpses 
of Mont Ventour, already beginning to glow 
like a great “opal in the nearly level sun-rays. 
Old women and children stood in the gateways 
staring wonderingly at the long procession of 
vehicles, of which our carriage was a part, all 
obviously filled with pleasure-seekers and all 
inexplicable. Pretty girls, without stopping to 
wonder, accepted with satisfaction so joyous an 
outburst of merrymaking, and unhesitatingly 
gave us their smiles. 

We crossed the little river Ouvéze, and as 
we mounted from it to the northward the tower 
of the ruined Chateau-neuf du Pape came into 
view. A new key was struck in the landscape. 
The broad, white road ran through a brown 
solitude—a level upland broken into fields of 
sun-browned stubble and of gray-brown olive- 
orchards; and then, farther on, through a high, 
desolate plain tufted with sage-brush, whence 
we had outlook to wide horizons faraway. Off 
to the eastward, cutting against the darkening 
sky, was the curious row of sharp peaks called 
the Rat’s Teeth. All the range of the Alpilles 
was taking on a deeper gray. Purple under- 
tones were beginning to soften the opalescent 
fire of Mont Ventour. 

Presently the road dipped over the edge of 
the plain, and began a descent, in a perfectly 
straight line but by a very easy grade, of more 
than a mile. Here were rows of plane-trees 
again, which, being of no great age and not 
meeting over the road, were most noticeable 
as emphasizing the perspective. And from the 
crest of this acclivity——down the long dip in 
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the land, at the end of the loom of gray-white 
road lying shadowy between the perspective 
lines of trees— we saw rising in somber mass 
against the purple haze of sunset, dominating 
the little city nestled at its base, and even dwarf- 
ing the mountain at its back, the huge fabric 
of the theater. 


vi. 


Dusk had fallen as we drove into Orange, 
thronged with men and beasts like a Noah’s 
ark. Ail the streets were alive with people, and 
streams of vehicles of all sorts were pouring in 
from the four quarters of the compass, and dis- 
charging their cargoes on the public squares 
to a loud buzzing accompaniment of vigorous 
talk — much in the way that the ark people, 
thankful to get ashore again, must have come 
buzzing out on Ararat. 

I am sorry <o say that the handling of a small 
part of this crowd by the railway people, and 
of the whole of it by the local management, 
was deplorably bad. The trains were inade- 
quate and irregular; the great mistake was 
made of opening only three of the many en- 
trances to the theater; and the artistic error 
was committed (against the protest of M. Mou- 
net-Sully) of filling the orchestra with chairs 
instead of reserving it for the chorus: with the 
result that these so-called first-class seats — 
being all on the same level, and that level four 
feet lower than the stage — were at once the 
highest-priced and the worst seats in the build- 
ing. Decidedly the best seats, both for seeing 
and hearing, were those of the so-called second 
class —the newly erected tiers ofstone. But so 
excellent are the acoustic properties of the the- 
ater, even now when the stage is roofless, that 
in the highest tier of the third-class seats (tem- 
porary wooden benches filling the space not 
yet rebuilt in stone in the upper third of the 
auditorium) all the well-trained and well-man- 
aged voices could be clearly heard. 

Naturally, the third-class seats were the most 
in demand; and from the moment that the 
gates were opened the way to them was 
thronged : an acute ascent — partly rough stair- 
way, partly abrupt incline — which zigzagged 
up the hill between the wall of the theater and 
the wall of an adjacent house, and which was 
lighted, just below its sharpest turn, by a sin- 
gle lamp pendent from an outjutting gibbet 
of iron. By a lucky mischance, three of the in- 
competent officials on duty at the first-class en- 
trance — whereat, in default of guiding signs, 
we happened first to apply ourselves — exam- 
ined in turn our tickets, and assured us that the 
way to our second-class places was up this stair- 
way path. But we heartily forgave, and even 
blessed, the stupidity of those officials, because 
it put us in the way of seeing quite the most 
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picturesque bit that we saw that night outside of 
the theater’s walls: the strong current of eager 
humanity, all vague and confused and somber, 
pressing upward through the shadows, showing 
for a single moment the hurrying mass resolved 
into individual hurrying figures as it passed 
beneath the hanging lamp, and in the same 
breath swept around the projecting corner and 
was lost to view. It looked, at the very least, 
treasons, conspiracies, and mutinous outbursts 
— that shadowy multitude surging up that nar- 
row and steep and desperately crooked dusky 
footway. I felt that just around the lighted 
turn, where the impetuous forms appeared 
clearly in the moment of their disappearance, 
surely must be the royal palace they were bent 
upon sacking ; and it was with a sigh of unsat- 
isfied longing that I turned away (when we got 
at last the right direction) before word came 
to me that over the swords of his dying guards- 
men they had pressed in and slain the king! 

The soldiers on guard at the ascent, and 
thickly posted on the hillside above the high- 
est tiers, gave color to my fancy. And, actu- 
ally, it was as guards against assassins that the 
soldiers were there. Only a little more than 
two months had passed since the slaying of 
President Carnot at Lyons; and the caution- 
ary measures taken to assure the safety of the 
three ministers at Orange were all the more 
rigid because one of them was the minister of 
justice — of all the government functionaries 
the most feared and hated by anarchists, be- 
cause heis most intimately associated with those 
too rare occasions when anarchist heads are 
sliced off in poor payment for anarchist crimes. 
This undercurrent of real tragedy, with its pos- 
sibility of a crash, followed by a cloud of smoke 
rising slowly above the wreck of the gaily dec- 
orated ministerial box, drew out with a fine 
intensity the tragedy of the stage, and brought 
into a curious psychological coalescence the 
barbarisms of the dawn and of the noontime 
of our human world. 


Vil. 


WE came again to the front of the theater — 
to an entrance, approached between converg- 
ing railways, which brought the crowd to an 
angry focus, and so passed its parts singly be- 
tween the ticket-takers, leading into what once 
was the postscenium, and thence across where 
once was the “ court” side of the stage to the 
tiers of stone seats. 

However aggravating was this entrance ef- 
fect in the matter of composition, its dramati- 
cally graded light and shade was masterly. 
From the outer obscurity, shot forward as from 
a catapult by the pushing crowd, we were pro- 
jected through a narrow portal into a dimly 
lighted passage more or less obstructed by 
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fallen blocks of stone, and thence onward, 
suddenly, into the vast interior glaring with 
electric lamps; and in the abrupt culmination 
of light there flashed up before us the whole 
of the auditorium: a mountain-side of faces 
rising tier on tier ; a vibrant throng of human- 
ity which seemed to go on and on, forever up- 
ward, and to be lost at last in the star-depths 
of the clear, dark sky. 

Notwithstanding the electriclamps,— partly, 
indeed, because of their violently contrasting 
streams of strong light and fantastic shadow,— 
the general effect of the auditorium was som- 
ber. The dress of the audience—cloaks and 
wraps being in general use because of the strong 
mistral that was blowing — in the main was 
dark. The few light gowns and the more nu- 
merous straw hats stood out as spots of light, 
and only emphasized the dullness of the back- 
ground. The lines of faces, following the long 
curving sweep of the tiers, produced something 
of the effect of a gray-yellow haze floating above 
the surface of a sable mass; and in certain of 
the strange, sharp combinations of light and 
shade gave a weird suggestion of such a bodi- 
less assemblage as might have come together, 
in the time of the Terror, at midnight in the 
Place du Gréve. The single note of strong 
color — all the more effective because it was 
a very trumpet-blast above the drone of bees 
— was a brilliant splash of red running half- 
way around the mid-height: the crimson dra- 
peries in front of the three tiers set apart for the 
ministerial party and the Félibres. And for a 
roof over all was the dark star-set sky, whence 
looked down upon us gallantly the belted 
Orion, and whence the Great Bear gazed won- 
deringly upon us with his golden eyes. We 
were in close touch with the higher regions of 
the universe. At the very moment when the 
play was beginning there gleamed across the 
upper firmament, and thence went radiantly 
downward across the southern reaches of the 
heavens, a shooting-star. 

Not until we were in our seats — at the side 
of the building, a dozen tiers above the ground 
— did we fairly see the stage. In itself, this 
was almost mean in its simplicity: a bare 
wooden platform, a trifle over four feet high, 
and about forty by sixty feet square, on which, 
in the rear, was another platform, about twenty 
feet square, and reached from the lower stage 
by five steps. The upper level, the stage 
proper, was for the actors; the lower, for the 
chorus — which should have been in the or- 
chestra. The whole occupied less than a quar- 
ter of the space primitively given to the stage 
proper alone. Of ordinary theatrical proper- 
ties there was absolutely nothing — unless in 
that category could be placed the plain cur- 
tain which hung loosely across the lower half 
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of the ragged gap in the masonry where once 
the splendid royal portal had been. 

But if the stage were mean in itself, it was 
heroic in its surroundings, being flanked by the 
two castle-like wings abutting upon huge half- 
ruined archways, and having in its rear the 
scarred and broken mighty wall, that once 
was so gloriously magnificent, and that now, 
perhaps, is still more exalted by its tragic gran- 
deur of divine decay. And yet another touch 
of pathos, in which also was a tender beauty, 
was supplied by the growth of trees and shrubs 
along the base of the great wall. Over toward 
the “garden” exit was a miniature forest of 
figs and pomegranates, while on the “court” 
side the drooping branches of a large fig-tree 
swept the very edge of the stage —a gracious 
accessory which was improved by arranging a 
broad parterre of growing flowers and tall 
green plants upon the stage itself so as to make 
a very garden there; while, quite a master- 
stroke, beneath the fig-tree’s wide-spreading 
branches were hidden the exquisitely anachro- 
nistic musicians, whose dress and whose in- 
struments alike were at odds with the theater 
and with the play. 

Two ill-advised electric lamps, shaded from 
the audience, were set at the outer corners of 
the stage; but the main illumination was from 
arow of screened footlights which not only 
made the whole stage brilliant, but cast high 


upward on the wall in the rear— above the 
gaping ruined niche where once had stood the 
statue of a god —a flood ofstrong yellow light 
that was reflected strongly from the yellow 
stone, so making a glowing golden background 
whence was projected into the upper darkness 
of the night a golden haze. 


Vill. 


WITH a nice appreciation of poetic effect, 
and of rising to strong climax from an opening 
note struck in a low key, the performance be- 
gari by the appearance in that heroic setting 
of a single figure— Mademoiselle Bréval, in 
flowing white draperies, who sang the “ Hymn 
to Pallas Athene,” by Croze, set to music by 
Saint-Saéns — the composer himself, hidden 
away with his musicians beneath the branches 
of the fig-tree, directing the orchestra. 

The subduing effect produced by Mademoi- 
selle Bréval’s entrance was instantaneous. But 
amoment before, the audience had been noisily 
demonstrative. As the ministerial party en- 
tered, to the music of the “ Marseillaise,” every- 
body had roared; there were more roars when 
the music changed (as it usually does change 
in France nowadays) to the Russian anthem ; 
there were shouts of welcome to various popu- 
lar personages—notably,and most deservedly, 

VoL. L.— 23-24. 
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to M. Jules Claretie, to whom the success of 
the festival so largely was due; from the tiers 
where the Parisians were seated came good- 
humored cries (reviving a legend of the “ Chat 
Noir”) of “ Vive notre oncle!” as the excel- 
lent Sarcey found his way to his seat among 
the Cigaliers; and when the poet Frédéric 
Mistral entered — tall, stately, magnificent — 
there broke forth a storm of cheering that was 
notstilled until the minister (rather taken aback, 
I fancy, by so warm an outburst of enthusiasm) 
satisfied the subjects of this uncrowned king by 
giving him a place of honor in the ministerial 
box. 

And then suddenly the shouting ceased, the 
confusion was quelled, a hush fell -upon the 
multitude, as that single figure in white swept 
with fluttering draperies across from the rear 
to the front of the stage, and paused for a mo- 
ment before she began her invocation to the 
Grecian goddess whose altar-fires went out in 
ancient ages, but who was a living and a glo- 
rious reality when the building in which was 
this echo of her worship came new from the 
hands of its creators —— 1700 years ago. The 
mistral, just then blowing strongly and stead- 
ily, drew down upon the stage and swept back 
the singer’s Grecian draperies in entrancing 
folds. As she sang, standing in the golden light 
against the golden background, her supple 
body wasswayed forward eagerly,impetuously ; 
above her head were raised her beautiful bare 
arms ; from her shoulders the loose folds of her 
tunic floated backward, wing-like ; and before 
us, in the flesh, as in the flesh it was of old be- 
fore the Grecian sculptors, was the motive of 
those nobly impulsive, urgent statues of which 
the immortal type is the Winged Victory. 

The theory has been advanced that the great 
size of the Greek stage, and of the palace in its 
rear which was its permanent set of scenery, 
so dwarfed the figures of the actors that bus- 
kins and padding were used in order to make 
the persons of the players more in keeping with 
their surroundings. With submission, I hold 
that this theory is arrant nonsense. Even on 
stilts ten feet high the actors still would have 
been, in one way, out of proportion with the 
background. If used at all in tragedy, buskins 
and pads probably were used to make the he- 
roic characters of the drama literally greater 
than the other characters. 

In point of fact, the majestic height of the 
scene did not dwarf the human figures sustain- 
ing serious parts. The effect was precisely the 
contrary. Mademoiselle Bréval, standing soli- 
tary in that great open space, with the play 
of golden light upon her, became also heroic. 
With the characters in “ Gdipus” and “ An- 
tigone” the result was the same: the somber 
grandeur of the tragedies was enlarged by the 
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majesty of the background, and play and players 
alike were upraised to a lofty plane of solemn 
stateliness by the stately reality of those noble 
walls, which themselves were tragedies because 
of the ruin that had come to them with age. 
Upon the comedy that so injudiciously was 
interpolated into the program the effect of the 
heroic environment was hopelessly belittling. 
M. Aréne’s “ Helot” and M. Ferrier’s “ Re- 
vanche d’Iris” are charming of their kind, and 
to see them in an ordinary theater, with those 
intimate accessories of house life which such 
sparkling trifles require, would be only a de- 
light. But at Orange their sparkle vanished, 
and they were jarringly out of place. Even the 
perfect excellence of the players — and no Gre- 
cian actress, I am confident, ever surpassed 
Mademoiselle Rachel-Boyer in exquisitely fin- 
ished handling of Grecian draperies — could 
not save them. Quite as distinctly as each 
of the tragedies was a success, the little com- 
edies were failures, being overwhelmed utterly 
by the stately surroundings, and lost in the 
melancholy bareness of that great stage. It 
was all the more, therefore, an interesting study 
in the psychology of the drama to perceive 
how the comparatively few actors in the casts 
of the tragedies — how even, at times, only one 
or two figures— seemed entirely to fill the 
stage; and how at all times these plays and 


their setting absolutely harmonized. 


IX. 


OF scenery, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, there was none at all. What we saw 
was the real thing. In the opening scene of 
“(Edipus,” the Xing—coming forward through 
the royal portal, and across the raised plat- 
form in the rear of the stage — did literally 
“enter from the palace,” and did “ descend 
the palace steps ” to the “ public place ” where 
Creon and the priests awaited him. It was a 
direct reversal of the ordinary effect in the ordi- 
nary theater, where the play loses in realism be- 
cause a current of necessarily appreciated, but 
purposely rejected, antagonistic fact underruns 
the conventional illusion, and compels usto per- 
ceive that the palace is but painted canvas, and, 
even on the largest stage, only four or five times 
as high as the prince. The palace at Orange— 
towering up as though it would touch the 
very heavens, and obviously of veritable stone 
— was a most peremptory reality. 

The fortuitous accessory of the trees grow- 
ing close beside the stage added to the out- 
door effect still another very vivid touch of 
realism ; and this was heightened by the sway- 
ing of the branches, and by the gracious mo- 
tion of the draperies, under the fitful pressure 
of the strong gusts of wind. Indeed, the mistral 


took a very telling part in the performance, 
Players less perfect in their art would have 
been disconcerted by it; but these of the Co- 
médie Francaise were quick to perceive and to 
utilize its artistic possibilities. In the very 
midst of the solemn denunciation of Zdipus 
by Ziresias, the long white beard of the blind 
prophet suddenly was blown upward so that 
his face was hidden and his utterance choked 
by it; and the momentary pause, while he 
raised his hand slowly, and slowly freed his 
face from this chance covering, made a dra- 
matic break in his discourse, and added to it 
a naturalness which vividly intensified its sol- 
emn import. In like manner the final entry of 
(dipus, coming from the palace after blind- 
ing himself, was made thrillingly real. For a 
moment, as he came upon the stage, the hor- 
ror which he had wrought upon himself — his 
ghastly eye-sockets, his blood-stained face — 
was visible ; and then a gust of wind lifted his 
mantle and flung it about his head so that all 
was concealed ; and an exquisite pity for him 
was aroused —while he struggled painfully to 
rid himself of the encumbrance — by the im- 
position of this petty annoyance upon his mor- 
tal agony of body and of soul. 

In such capital instances the mistral became 
an essential part of the drama; but it was 
present upon the stage continuously, and its 
constant play among the draperies— with a 
resulting swaying of tender lines into a series 
of enchanting folds, and with a quivering of 
robes and mantles which gave to the larger 
motions of the players an undertone of vibrant 
action — cast over the intrinsic harshness of 
the tragedy a softening veil of grace. 

And an enlargement of the same soft influ- 
ences was due to the entrancing effects of color 
and of light. Following the Grecian traditions, 
the flowing garments of the chorus were in 
strong yet subdued color-notes perfectly har- 
monized: against which rich tones the white- 
robed figures of the leading characters stood 
out with a brilliant intensity. And these groups 
had always a golden background, and over 
them always the golden glow from the foot- 
lights cast a warm radiance that again was 
strengthened by the golden reflections from the 
wall of yellow stone, so that the whole symphony 
in color had for its under-noté a mellow splen- 
dor of golden tones. 


x. 


In this perfect poetic setting the play went 
on with a stately slowness that yet was all too 
fast for the onlookers, and with the perfection 
of finish that such actors naturally gave to their 
work amidst surroundings by which they were 
at once stimulated and inspired. Even the 
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practical defects of the ruinous theater were 
turned into poetical advantages which made 
the tragic action still more real. The woeful en- 
trance of Gidipus and the despairing retreat of 
Jocasta were rendered the more impressive by 
momentary pauses in the broken doorway, that 
emphasized by its wreck their own wrecked hap- 
piness. In “ Antigone” a touching beauty was 
given to the entry of the blind Ziresias by his 
slow approach from the distant side of the the- 
ater, led by a child through the maze of bushes 
and around the fallen fragments of stone ; and 
Mademoiselle Bartet (Antigone), unable to pass 
by the door that should have been but was not 
open for her, made a still finer exit by descend- 
ing the steps at the side of the stage and dis- 
appearing among the trees. 

But the most perfect of these artistic utiliza- 
tions of chance accessories — which were the 
more effective precisely because they were ac- 
cidental, and the more appreciated becausetheir 
use so obviously was an inspiration — was the 
final exit of @idi~us : a departure into desert 
regions that Mounet-Sully was able to make 
very literally real. 

Over in the corner beside the “garden” exit, 
as I have said, was a tangled growth of figs and 
pomegranates; and thence, extending almost to 
the stage, was a light fringe of bushes growing 
along the base of the rear wall among the frag- 
ments of fallen stone. It was through this ac- 
tual wilderness that @dipus, crossing half the 
width of the theater, passed from the brilliant 
stage into shadow that grew deeper as he ad- 
vanced, and at last, entering the gap in thestone- 
work where once the doorway had been, dis- 
appeared into the dark depth beyond. 

An accident of the moment — the exhaustion 
of the carbons of the electric lamps — gave to 
this exit a still keener dramatic intensity. The 
footlights alone remained burning, flooding with 
a golden splendor the stage and the great yel- 
low wall, and from the wall reflected upward 
and outward upon the auditorium, casting over 
the faces in the orchestra a soft golden twilight, 
and a still fainter golden light over the more 
remote hillside of faces on the tiers, which rose 
through the golden dusk, and vanished at last 
in a darkness that still seemed to be a little sof- 
tened by the faint suggestion of a golden haze. 

Interest and light thus together were focused 
upon the climax of the tragedy. Leaving the 
light, and with it love and hope and life, be- 
hind him, Gédipus descended the steps of the 
palace, leaning upon the shoulder of a slave, 
and moved toward the thickening shadows. 
Watching after him with a profoundly sorrow- 
ful intensity was the group upon the stage: a 
gorgeous mass of warm color, broken by dashes 
of gleaming white and bathed in a golden glow. 
Slowly, painfully, along that rough and trou- 
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blous way, into an ever-deepening obscurity 
merging into darkness irrevocable, the blinded 
king went onward toward the outer wilderness 
where would be spent the dreary remnant of 
his broken days. Feeling his way through the 
tangled bushes; stumbling, almost falling, over 
the blocks of stone; at times halting, and in 
his desperate sorrow raising his hands implor- 
ingly toward the gods whose foreordered curse 
had fallen upon him because of his foreordered 
sin, he went on and on: while upon the great 
auditorium there rested an ardent silence which 
seemed even to still the beatings of the eight 
thousand hearts. And when, passing into the 
black depths of the broken archway, the last 
faint gleam of his white drapery vanished, and 
the strain relaxed which had held the audience 
still and silent, there came first from all those 
eager breasts—before the roar of applause 
which rose and fell, and rose again, and seemed 
for a while to be quite inextinguishable — a 
deep-drawn sigh. 


XI. 


“ ANTIGONE,” played on the second even- 
ing,— being a gentler tragedy than “ CEdipus,” 
and conceived in a spirit more in touch with 
our modern times,— was received with a warmer 
enthusiasm. No doubt to the Greeks, to whom 
its religious motive was a living reality, “ Edi- 
pus” was purely awe-inspiring; but to us, 
for whom the religious element practically has 
no existence, the intrinsic qualities of the plot 
are so repellent that the play is less awe-in- 
spiring than horrible. And even in Grecian 
times, I fancy,— human nature being the same 
then as now in its substrata,—*“ Antigone,” 
with its conflict between mortals, must have 
appealed more searchingly to human hearts 
than ever “ CEdipus” could have appealed 
with its conflict between a mortal and the gods. 
Naturally, we are in closer sympathy with the 
righteous defiance of a man by a woman — 
both before our eyes, passionately flaming with 
strong antagonistic emotions — than we are 
with a man’s unrighteous defiance of abstract 
and invisible Fate. 

And, as given at Orange, the softening in- 
fluences which had subdued the harshness 
of “(Edipus” were still further extended, and 
served to make the tenderness of “ Antigone” 
more tender still. The inspersion of music of 
a curiously penetrating, moving sort — com- 
posed by Saint-Saéns in an approximation to 
Grecian measures — added a poetic under- 
tone to the poetry of the situations and the 
lines; and a deeper feeling was given to the 
crises of the play — an artistic reproduction of 
the accident of the night before — by extin- 
guishing the electric lamps, and so bringing 
the action to a focus in the mellow radiance 
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with which the golden footlights overflowed 
the stage. 

The poetic key-note was struck in the open- 
ing scene, when Antigone and Jsmene, robed 
all in white, entered together by the royal door- 
way, and stood upon the upper plane of the 
great stage, alone — and yet so filled it that 
there was no sense of emptiness nor of lack of 
the ordinary scenery. Again, the setting was 
not an imitation, but the real thing. The pal- 
ace from which the sisters had come forth rose 
stately behind them. Beside the stage, the 
branches of the fig-tree waved lightly in the 
breeze. In the golden glow of the footlights 
and against the golden background the two 
white-robed figures —their loose vestments, 
swayed by the wind, falling each moment into 
fresh lines of loveliness— moved with an ex- 
quisite grace. And all this visible beauty rein- 
forced with a moving fervor the penetrating 
beauty of Antigone’s avowal of her love for her 
dead brother,— tender, human, natural,— and 
of her purpose, born of that love, so resolute 
that to accomplish it she would give her life. 

Again, the utter absence of conventional 
scenery was a benefit rather than a disadvan- 
tage. When Crveon entered upon the upper 
plane, attended by his gorgeous guard, and at 
the same moment the entrance of the chorus 
filled the lower plane with color less brilliant 
but not less strong, the stage was full, not of 
things, but of people, and was wholly alive. 
The eye was not distracted by painted scenery, 
—in the ordinary theater a mechanical neces- 
sity, and partly excusable because it also sup- 
plies warmth and richness of tone,— but was 
entirely at the service of the mind in following 
the dramatic action of the play. The setting 
being a reality, there was no need for mecha- 
nism to conceal a seamy side; and the color- 
effects were produced by the actors themselves, 
whose draperies made a superb color-scheme 
of strong hues perfectly harmonized, of gleam- 
ing white, of glittering golden embroideries, 
which constantly was rearranged by the shift- 
ing of the groups and single figures into fresh 
combinations, to which every puff of wind and 
every gesture gave fresh effects of light and 
shade, and over which the golden light shed 
always its warm radiance. 

Of all these beautiful groupings, the one 
which most completely fulfilled the several re- 
quirements of a picture — subject, composition, 
color, light, and shade — was that of the fourth 
episode : the white-robed Antigone alone upon 
the upper plane, an animate statue, a veritable 
Galatea ; the chorus, a broad sweep of warm 
color, on the lower plane; the electric lights 
turned off, leaving the auditorium in semi-ob- 
scurity, and concentrating light and thought 
upon the golden beauty of the stage. With the 


entry of Creon and his guards both the dra- 
matic and the picturesque demands of the situ- 
ation were entirely satisfied. In theforeground, 
a mass of strong, subdued color, were the minor 
figures of the chorus; in the background, a mass 
of strong, brilliant color, were the minor figures 
of the guards ; between these groups— the sub- 
ject proper — were Creon and Antigone, their 
white robes, flashing with their eager gestures 
and in vivid relief against the rich background, 
making them at once the center and the cul- 
mination of the magnificent composition. And 
the beauty and force of such a setting deepened 
the pathos and intensified the cruelty ofthe 
alternately supplicating and ferocious lines, 

There was, I regret to say, an absurd anti- 
climax to this noble scene. Antigone, being 
recalled and made the center of a volley of 
bouquets, ceased to be Antigone and became 
only Mademoiselle Bartet; and the Greek cho- 
rus, breaking ranks and scampering about the 
stage in order to pick up the leading lady’s 
flowers, ceased to be anything serious, and be- 
came only ridiculous. For the moment French 
gallantry rose superior to the eternal fitness of 
things, and in so doing partially destroyed one 
of the most beautiful effects ever produced 
upon the stage. Even in the case of minor 
players so complete a collapse of dignity would 
not easily have been forgiven. In the case of 
players so eminent, belonging to the first thea- 
ter in the world, it could not be excused. 


XII. 


But it could be, and was, for the time being 
forgotten, as the play went on with a smooth 
perfection and with a constantly increasing 
dramatic force, as the action strengthened and 
quickened in accord always with the require- 
ments of dramatic art. 

Without any apparent effort to secure pictu- 
resque effect, with a grouping seemingly wholly 
unstudied and always natural, the stage pre- 
sented a series of pictures ideal in their balance 
of mass, and in their color and tone, while the 
turning off and on of the electric lights pro- 
duced effects analogous to those in music when 
the soft and hard pedals are used to give to 
the more tender passages an added grace and 
delicacy, and to the stronger passages a more 
brilliant force. And always, be it remembered, 
the play thus presented was one of the most 
tenderly beautiful tragedies possessed by the 
world, and the players— by natural fitness 
and by training — were approximately perfect 
in their art. 

Presently came the end — not a climax of 
action ; not, in one sense, a climax at all. With 
a master-touch, Sophocles has made the end 
of “ Antigone” the dead after-calm of evil ac- 
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tion —a desolate despair. Slowly the group 
upon the stage melted away. Creon, with his 
hopeless cry upon his lips, “ Death! Death! 
Only death!” moved with a weary languor 
toward the palace, and slowly disappeared in 
the darkness beyond the ruined portal. There 
was a pause before the chorus uttered its final 
solemn words. And then—not as though obey- 
ing a stage direction, but rather as though 
moved severally by the longing in their own 
breasts to get away from that place of sorrow 
— these others also departed, going slowly, in 
little groups and singly, until at last the stage 
was bare. 

The audience was held still in reality by 
the feeling which had seemed to hold still 
the chorus after Creon’s exit. Some moments 


passed before the spell was broken, before the 
eight thousand hearts beat normally again, and 
the eight thousand throats burst forth into 
noisy applause, which was less, perhaps, an 
expression of gratitude for an artistic creation 
rarely equaled than of the natural rebound of 
the spirit after so tense a strain. In another 
moment the seats were emptied and the mul- 
titude was flowing down the tiers—a veritable 
torrent of humanity —into the pit, there to be 
packed fora while in a solid mass, before it could 
work its way out through the insuffictent ex- 
its, and so return again to our modern world. 

And then the Roman Theater, to whose 
roll of the centuries had been added a fresh 
legend of beauty, was left desert beneath the 
bright silence of the eternal stars. 


Thomas A. Janvier. 


TRIBULATIONS OF A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


PART 


I. 


m1O ME months ago, as I was pass- 
ing through a down-town street 
on my way to the elevated sta- 


tion, I saw a man sitting on the 

steps of a house. He seemed to 

be resting his elbowson his knees, 
and holding out both his hands. As I came 
nearer I perceived that he had no hands, but 
only stumps, where the fingers had been cut off 
close to the palms, and that it was these stumps 
he was holding out in the mute appeal which 
was his form of begging. Otherwise he did not 
ask charity. When I approached him he did 
not look up, and when I stopped in front of 
him he did not speak. I thoughtthisrather fine, 
in its way ; except for his mutilation, which the 
man really could not help, there was nothing 
to offend the taste; and his immobile silence 
was certainly impressive. 

I decided at once to give him something ; for 
when I am in the presence of want, or even the 
appearance of want, there is something that 
says to me, “ Give to him that asketh,” and I 
have to give, or else go away with a bad con- 
science—athing Ihate. Ofcourse I donot give 
much, for I wish to be a good citizen as well 
as a good Christian; and as soon as I obey that 
voice which I cannot disobey, I hear another 
voice reproaching me for encouraging street 
beggary. I have been taught that street beg- 
gary is wrong, and when I have to unbutton 
two coats and go through three or four pockets 
before I can reach the small coin I mean to 
give in compliance with that imperative voice, 


FIRST. 


I certainly feel it to be wrong. So I compro- 
mise, and I am never able to make sure that 
either of those voices is satisfied with me. I am 
not even satisfied with myself ; but I am better 
satisfied than if I gave nothing. That was the 
selfish reason I now had for deciding to yield 
to my better nature, and to obey the voice which 
bade me “ Give to him that asketh”; for, as I 
said, I hate a bad conscience, and of two bad 
consciences I always choose the least, which, 
in a case like this, is the one that incensed po- 
litical economy gives me. 

I put my hand into my hip-pocket, where I 
keep my silver, and found nothing there but 
half a dollar. This at once changed the whole 
current of my feelings; and it was not chill pen- 
ury that repressed my noble rage, but chill af- 
fluence. It was manifestly wrong to give half 
a dollar to a man who had no hands, or to any 
sort of beggar. I was willing to commit a small 
act of incivism, but I had not the courage to 
flout political economy to the extent of fifty 
cents; and I felt that when I was bidden 
“Give to him that asketh,” I was never 
meant to give so much as a half-dollar, but a 
cent, or a half-dime, or at the most a quarter. 
I wished I had a quarter. I would gladly have 
given a quarter, but there was nothing in my 
pocket but that fatal, that inexorably indivis- 
ible half-dollar, the continent of two quarters, 
but not practically a quarter. I would have 
asked anybody in sight to change it for me, 
but there was no one passing; it was a quiet 
street of brownstone dwellings, and not a 
thronged thoroughfare at any time. At that 
hour of the late afternoon it was deserted, ex- 
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cept for the beggar and myself; and I am not 
sure that he had any business to besitting there, 
on the steps of another man’s house, or that I 
had the right to encourage his invasion by giv- 
ing him anything. For a moment I did not 
know quite what to do. To be sure, I was not 
bound to the man in any way. He had not 
asked me for charity, and I had barely paused 
before him ; I could go on, and ignore the in- 
cident. 1 thought of doing this, but then I 
thought of the bad conscience I should be cer- 
tain to have, and I could not go on. I glanced 
across the street, and near the corner I saw a 
decent-looking restaurant; and “Wait a min- 
ute,” I said to the man, as if he were likely to go 
away, and I ran across to get my half-dollar 
changed at the restaurant. 

I was now quite resolved to give him a quar- 
ter, and be done with it ; the thing was getting 
to be a bore. But when I entered the restau- 
rant I saw no one there but a young man quite 
at the end of a long room; and when he had 
come all the way forward to find what I wanted, 
I was ashamed to ask him to change my 
half-dollar, and I pretended that I wanted a 
package of Sweet Caporal cigarettes, which I 
did not want, and which it was a pure waste 
for me to buy, since I do not smoke, though 
doubtless it was better to buy them and encour- 
age commerce, than to give the half-dollar and 
encourage beggary. At anyrate, I instinctively 
felt that I had political economy on my side 
in the transaction, and I made haste to go back 
to the man on the steps, and secure myself with 
Christian charity too. On the way over to him, 
however, I decided that I would not give him 
a quarter, and I ended by poising fifteen cents 
on one of his outstretched stumps. 

He seemed very grateful, and thanked me 
earnestly, with a little note of surprise in his 
voice, as if he were not used to such splendid 
charity as that ; and in fact, I suppose very few 
people gave so handsomely tohim. He spoke 
with a German accent; and when I asked him 
how he had lost his hands, he answered, 
“Frost. Frozen off, here in the city.” I could 
not go on and ask him for further particulars, 
for I thought it but too likely that he had been 
drunk when exposed to weather that would 
freeze one’s hands off, and that he was now 
paying the penalty of his debauchery. I was 
in no wise so much at peace with myself as I 
had expected to be ; and I was still less so when 
a young girl halted as she came by, and, seeing 
what I had done, and hearing what the man 
said, put adimeontheotherstump. Shelooked 
poor herself; her sack was quite shabby about 
the seams, I did not think she could afford to 
give so much to a single beggar, and I was 
aware of having tempted her to the excess by 
my own profusion. If she had seen me giving 
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the man only a nickel, she would perhaps 
have given him a cent, which was probably all 
she could afford. 


Il. 


I CAME away feeling indescribably squalid. 
I perceived now that I could have taken my 
stand upon the high ground of discouraging 
street beggary, and given nothing ; but having 
once lowered myself to the level of the early 
Christians, I ought to have given the half-dol- 
lar. It did not console me to remember the 
surprise in the man’s gratitude, and to reflect 
that I had probably given him at least three 
times as much as he usually got from the ten- 
derest-hearted people. I perceived that I had 
been the divinely appointed bearer of half a 
dollar to his mutilation and his misery, and I 
had given him fifteen cents out ofit,and wasted 
ten, and kept the other twenty-five; in other 
words, I had embezzled the greater part of the 
money intrusted to me for him. 

When I got home, and told them at dinner 
just what I had done, they all agreed that I 
had done a mighty shabby thing. I do not 
know whether the reader will agree with them 
or not— perhaps I would rather not know; and 
on the other hand, I shall not ask him what 
he would have done in the like case. Now that 
it is laid before him in all its shameless na- 
kedness, I dare say he will pretend that he 
would have given the half-dollar. But I doubt 
if he would; and there is a curious principle 
governing this whole matter of giving, which 
I would like him to consider with me. Charity 
is a very simple thing when you look at it from 
the standpoint of the good Christian, but it is 
very complex when you look atit from thestand- 
point of the good citizen ; and there seems to 
be an instinctive effort on our part to reconcile 
two duties by a certain proportion which we 
observe in giving. Whether we say so to our- 
selves or not, we behave as if it would be 
the wildest folly to give at all in the measure 
Christ bade; and by an apt psychological 
juggle we adjust our succor to the various 
degrees of need that present themselves. To 
the absolutely destitute it is plain that any- 
thing will be better than nothing, and so we 
give the smallest charity to those who need 
charity most. I dare say people will deny this, 
but it is true, all the same, as the reader will 
allow when he thinks about it. We act upona 
kind of logic in the matter, though I do not 
suppose many act consciously upon it. Here 
is a man whispering to you in the dark that he 
has not had anything to eat all day, and does 
not know where to sleep. Shall you give him 
a dollar to get a good supper and a decent 
lodging? Certainly not: you shall give him a 
dime, and trust that some one else will give 
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him another ; or if you have some charity tick- 
ets about you, then you give him one of them, 
and go away feeling that you have at once be- 
friended and outwitted him ; for the supposition 
is that he is a fraud, and has been trying to 
work you. 

This is not a question which affects the ex- 
cellence of the charities system. I know how 
good and kind and just that is ; but it is a ques- 
tion that affects the whole Christian philosophy 
of giving. A friend, whom I was talking the 
matter over with, wasinclined to doubt whether 
Christ’s doctrine was applicable, in its sweep- 
ing simplicity, to our complex modern condi- 
tions ; whether it was final, whether it was the 
last word, as we say. Of course it does seem 
a little absurd to give to him that asketh, when 
you do not know what he is going to do with 
the money, and when you do not know whether 
he has not come to want by his own fault, or 
whether he is really in want. 


III. 


I must say that his statement of his own case 
is usually incoherent, and sometimes seems 
even a little fabulous. The poor fellows have 
very little imagination or invention; they 
might almost as well be realistic novelists. I 
find that those who strike me for a night’s lodg- 
ing, when they stop me in the street at night, 


come as a rule from Pittsburg, and are iron- 
workers of some sort ; the last one said he was a 
puddler, “ A skilled mechanic,” he explained— 
“what is called a skilled mechanic”; and of 
course he was only watching for some chance 
to get back to Pittsburg, though there was no 
chance of work, from what he told me, after he 
got there. On the other hand, I find that most 
of those who ask by day for money to get a 
dinner are from Philadelphia, or the rural 
parts of eastern Pennsylvania, though within 
six months I have extended hospitality (I 
think that is the right phrase) to two architec- 
tural draftsmen from Boston. They were both 
entirely decent-looking, sober-looking young 
men, who spoke like men of education, and 
they each gratefully accepted a quarter from 
me. I do not attempt to account for them, 
for they made no attempt to account for 
themselves ; and I think the effect was more 
artistic so. 

I am rarely approached by any professed 
New Yorker, which is perhaps a proof of the 
superior industry or prosperity of our city ; but 
now and then a fellow-citizen who has fallen 
out asks me for money in the street, and per- 
haps goes straight and spends it for drink. 
Drink, however, is as necessary in some forms 
as food itself, and a rich, generous port wine 
1s often prescribed for invalids. These men, 


without exception, look like invalids, and I 
have no doubt that they would prefer to buy a 
rich, generous port wine if I gave them money 
enough. I never do that, though I have a 
means of making my alms seem greater, to my- 
self at least, by practising a little cordiality with 
the poor fellows. I do not give grudgingly or 
silently, but I say, if I give at all, when they 
ask me, “ Why, of course!” or “Yes, cer- 
tainly”; and sometimes I invite them to use 
their feeble powers of invention in my behalf, 
and teil how they wish me to think they have 
come to the sad pass of beggary. This seems 
to flatter them, and it makes me feel much bet- 
ter, which is really my motive for doing it. 

Now and then they will offer me some apol- 
ogy for begging, in a tone that says, “I know 
how it is myself”; and once there was one who 
began by saying, “ I know it ’s a shame for a 
strong man like me to be begging, but —” 
They seldom have any devices for working me, 
beyond the simple statement of their destitu- 
tion ; though there was a casein which I helped 
a poor fellow raise a quarter upon a postal or- 
der, which he then kept as a pledge of my good 
faith. Their main reliance seems to be lead- 
pencils, which they have in all inferior variety. 
I find that they will take it kindly if you do not 
want any change back when you have given 
them a coin worth more than they asked for the 
pencil, and that they will even let you off with- 
out taking the pencil after you have bought it. 
In the end you have to use some means tosave 
yourself from the accumulation of pencils, unless 
you are willing to burn them for kindling-wood ; 
and I find the simplest way is not to take them 
after you have paidforthem. Itisamusing how 
quickly you can establish a comity with these 
pencil people; they will not only let you leave 
your pencils with them, but they will sometimes 
excuse you from buying if you remind them 
that you have bought of them lately. Then, if 
they do not remember you, they at least smile 
politely, and pretend to do so, 


IV. 


OvuGHT one to give money to a hand-or- 
ganist, who is manifestly making himself a 
nuisance before the door of some one else? 
I have asked myself this when I have been 
tempted, and I am not yet quite clear about 
it. At present, therefore, I give only to the 
inaudible street minstrels, who earn an honest 
living, and make no noise about it. I cannot 
think that a ballad-singer on Sixth Avenue, 
who pours forth his artless lay amid the roar 
and rattle of the elevated trains, the jangle and 
clatter of the horse-cars, the bang of the gro- 
cers’ carts, and the thunder of the express- 
wagons, is practically molesting anvbody ; and 
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I believe that one can reward his innocent ef- 
forts without wronging the neighbors. It is al- 
ways amusing to have him stop in his most 
effective phrase to say, “ Thank you, thank 
you, sir,” and then go on again. The other 
day, as I dropped my contribution into the 
extended hat, I asked, “‘ How is business ?” 
and the singer interrupted himself to answer, 
“ Nothing-to-brag-of-sir-thank-you,” and _re- 
sumed with continuous tenderness the “ditty 
of no tone” that he was piping to the inat- 
tentive uproar of the street. 

It may be doubted whether a balladist who 
is not making himself heard is earning his 
money; but, on the other hand, it may be asked 
if he is not less regrettable for that reason. A 
great many good people do not earn their 
money, and yet by universal consent they seem 
to have a right to it. We cannot oblige the 
poor to earn their money, any more than the 
rich, without attacking the principle on which 
society is based, and classing ourselves with 
its enemies. If people get money out of other 
people, we ought not to ask how they get it, 
whether it is much or little; and I, at any 
rate, will not scan too closely the honesty of 
the inaudible balladist of the avenue. Neither 
will I question the gains of those silentious 
minstrels who grind small, mute organs at the 
corners of the pavement, with a little tin cup 
beside them toreceive tribute. They are usually 
old, old women, and I suppose Italians ; but 
they seem not to be very distinctively anything. 
How they can sit upon the cold stone all day 
long without taking their deaths, passes me to 
say; and I am inclined to think that they do 
really earn their money, if not as minstrels, 
then as monuments of human endurance. The 
average American grandmother would sneeze 
in five seconds, under the same conditions, and 
be laid up for the rest of the winter. But these 
hardy aliens remain unaffected by cold or wet, 
light or dark. One night I came upon one 
sleeping on her curbstone,—such a small, dull 
wad of outworn womanhood! —her gray old 
head bent upon her knees, and her withered 
arms wound in her thin shawl. It was very 
chill that night, with a sharp wind sweeping 
the street that the Street Department had neg- 
lected ; but this poor old thing slept on, while 
I stood by her, trying to imagine her short 
and simple annals: a dim, far-off childhood 
in some peasant hut, a girlhood with its tender 
dreams, a motherhood with its cares, a grand- 
motherhood with its pains — the whole round 
of woman’s life, with want through all, wound 
into this last result of houseless age at my feet. 
How much of human life comes to no more— 
if indeed, one ought not to say how little comes 
to so much! I sighed, as people of feeling used 
to do in the eighteenth century, and dropped 
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a dime into the tin cup. The sound startled 
the beldam, and I hope that before she woke 
and looked up at me she had time to dream 
riches and luxury for the rest of her life. “ Be//a 
musica /” {1 said, with a fine irony, and she 
smiled and shrugged, and began to feel for 
the handle of her organ, as if she were willing 
to begin giving me my money’s worth on the 
spot. If we did not see such sights every day, 
how impossible they would seem! 


Vv. 


THE whole spectacle of poverty, indeed, is 
incredible. As soon as you cease to have it be- 
fore your eyes,— even when you have it before 
your eyes,— you can hardly believe it, and that 
is perhaps why so many people deny that it 
exists, or is much more than a superstition of 
the sentimentalist. When I get back into my 
own comfortable room, amaqng my papers and 
books, I remember it as I remember something 
at the theater. It seems to have been turned 
off, as Niagara does, when you come away. 
The difficulty here in New York is that the 
moment you go out again, you find it turned 
on, full tide. I used to live in a country sup- 
posed to be peculiarly infested by beggars; but 
I believe I was not so much asked for charity 
in Venice as I am in New York. There are as 
many beggars on our streets, and as for the or- 
ganized efforts to get at one’s compassion, there 
is no parallel for New York anywhere. The 
letters asking aid for air funds, salt and fresh, 
for homes and shelters, for reading-rooms and 
eating-rooms, for hospitals and refuges, for the 
lame, halt, and blind, for the old, for the young, 
for the anhungered and ashamed, of all imagi- 
nable descriptions, storm in with every mail, so 
that one hates to open one’s letters nowadays ; 
forinstead offinding a pleasantline from a friend, 
one finds an appeal, in print imitating typewrit- 
ing, from several of the millionaires im the city 
for aid of some good object to which they have 
lent the influence of their signatures, and in- 
closing an envelop, directed but not stamped, 
for your subscription, You do not escape from 
the proof of poverty even by keeping indoors 
amidst your own luxurious environment ; be- 
sides, your digestion becomes impaired, and 
you have to go out, if you are to have any 
appetite for your dinner ; and then the trouble 
begins on other terms. 

One of my minor difficulties, if I may keep 
on confessing myself to the reader, is with a 
very small pattern of newsboys, whom I am 
tempted to make keep the change, when I 
get a one-cent paper of them, and give them a 
five-cent piece. I see men, well dressed, well 
brushed, with the air of being exemplary citi- 
zens, fathers of families, and pillars of churches, 
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wait patiently or impatiently while these little 
fellows search one pocket and another for the 
pennies due, or run to some comrade Chonnie 
or Chimmie for them ; and I cannot help feel- 
ing that I may be doing something very disor- 
ganizing or demoralizing in failing to demand 
my change. At first I used to pass on without 
apparently noticing that I had given too much, 
but I perceived that then these small wretches 
sometimes winked to their friends, in the be- 
lief that they had cheated me; and now I let 
them offer to get the change before I let them 
keep it. I may be undermining society, and 
teaching them to trust in a fickle fortune rather 
than theirown enterprise, by overpaying them ; 
but at least I will not corrupt them by letting 
them think they have taken advantage of my 
ignorance. If the reader will not whisper it 
again, I will own that I have sometimes paid 
as high as ten cents for a one-cent paper, which 
I did not want, when it has been offered me by 
a very minute newsboy near midnight ; and I 
have done this in conscious defiance of the 
well-known fact that it is a ruse of very minute 
newsboys to be out late when they ought to be 
in bed at home, or at ¢he Home (which seems 
different), in order to work the sympathies of 
unwary philanthropists. The statistics in re- 
gard to these miscreants are as unquestionable 
as those relating to street beggars who have 
amassed fortunes and died amidst rags and 
riches of dramatic character. I am sorry that I 
cannot say where the statistics are to be found. 


VI. 


THE actual practice of fraud, even when you 
discover it, must give you interesting question, 
unless you are cock-sure of your sociology. I 
was once met by a little girl on a cross-street in 
a respectable quarter of the town, who burst 
into tears at sight of me, and asked for money 
to buy her sick mother bread. The very next 
day I was passing through the same street, 
and I saw the same little girl burst into tears at 
sight of a benevolent-looking lady, whom un- 
doubtedly she asked for money for the same 
good object. The benevolent-looking lady 
gave her nothing, and she tried her woes upon 
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several other people, none of whom gave her 
anything. I was forced to doubt whether, 
upon the whole, her game was worth the candle, 
or whether she was really making a provision 
for her declining years by this means. To be 
sure, her time was not worth much, and she 
could hardly have got any other work, she was 
so young; but it seemed hardly a paying in- 
dustry. By any careful calculation, I do not 
believe she would have been found to have 
amassed more than ten or fifteen cents a day ; 
and perhaps she really had a sick mother at 
home. Many persons are obliged to force their 
emotions for money, whom we should not ac- 
count wholly undeserving; yet I suppose a 
really good citizen who found this little girl 
trying to cultivate the sympathies of charitable 
people by that system of irrigation, would have 
had her suppressed as an impostor. 

In a way she was an impostor, though her 
sick mother may have been starving, as she 
said. It is a nice question. Shall we always 
give to him that asketh ? Or shall we give to 
him that asketh only when we know that he has 
come by his destitution honestly? In other 
words, what is a deserving case of charity —or, 
rather, what is not? Is a starving or freezing 
person to be denied because he or sheis drunken 
or vicious ? What is desert in the poor ? What 
is desert in the rich, I suppose the reader would 
answer. If this is so, and if we ought not to 
succor an undeserving poor person, then we 
ought not to succor an undeserving rich per- 
son. It will be said that a rich person, how- 
ever undeserving, will never be in need of our 
succor, but this is not so clear. If we saw a rich 
person fall in a fit before the horses of a Fifth 
Avenue omnibus, ought not we to run and lift 
him up, although we knew him to be a man 
whose life was stained by every vice and excess, 
and cruel, wanton, idle, luxurious? Iknowthat 
I am imagining a quite impossible rich person; 
but once imagined, ought not we to save him 
all the same asif he were deserving? I donot 
believe the most virtuous person will say we 
ought not; and ought not we, then, to rescue the 
most worthless tramp fallen under the wheels 
of the Juggernaut of want ? Is charity the re- 
ward of merit ? 

William Dean Howells. 
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os many gods, so many creeds— 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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XXVI. 


ONNA FRANCESCA had put 
off her mourning, and went into 
the world again during that win- 
ter. The world said that she 
might marry if she so pleased, 
and was somewhat inclined to 

wonder that she did not. Shecould havemade 
abrilliant matchifshehadchosen. But instead, 
though she appeared everywhere where society 
was congregated together, she showed a ten- 
dency to religion which surprised her friends. 

A tendency to religion existed in the Braccio 
family, together with various other tendencies 
not at all in harmony with it, nor otherwise edi- 
fying. Those other tendencies seemed to be 
absent in Francesca, and little by little her ac- 
quaintances began to speak of her as a devout 
person. The Prince of Gerano even hinted that 
she might some day be an abbess in the Car- 
melite convent at Subiaco, as many a lady of 
the great house had been before her. But Fran- 
cesca was not prepared to withdraw from the 
world altogether, though at the present time 
she was very unhappy. 

She suspected herself of a great sin, besides 
reproaching herself bitterly with many of her 
deeds which deserved no blame atall. Yet she 
was by no means morbid, nor naturally inclined 
to perpetual self-examination. On the contrary, 
she had always been willing to accept life as 
a simple affair which could not offer any diffi- 
culties provided that one were what she meant 
by “good” — that is, honest in word and deed, 
and scrupulous in doing thoroughly and with 
right intention those things which her religion 
required of her, but in which only she herself 
could judge of her own sincerity. 

Of late, however, she had felt that there was 
something very wrong in all her recent life. The 
certainty of it dawned by degrees, and then 
burst upon her suddenly one day when she was 
with Reanda. 

She had long ago noticed the change in his 
manner, the harassed look, and the sad ring in 
his voice, and for a time his suffering was her 
sorrow, and there was a painful pleasure in be- 
ing able to feel for him with all her heart. He 
had gone through a phase which had lasted 
many months, and the change was great be- 
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tween his former and his present self. He had 
suffered, but indifference was creeping upon 
him. It was clear enough. Nothing interested 
him but his art, and perhaps her own con- 
versation, though even that seemed doubtful 
to her. 

They were alone together on a winter’s after- 
noon in the great hall. The work was almost 
done, and they had been talking of the more 
mechanical decorations, and of the style of the 
furniture. : 

“Tt is a big place,” said Francesca; “ but I 
mean to fill it. I like large rooms; and when 
it is finished, I shall take up my quarters here, 
and call it my boudoir.” 

She smiled at the idea. The hall was at least 
fifty feet long by thirty wide. 

“ All the women I know have wretched lit- 
tle sitting-rooms in which they can hardly turn 
round,” she said. “I will have all the space I 
like, and all the air, and all the light. Besides, 
I shall always have the dear Cupid and Psyche 
to remind me of you.” 

She spoke the last words with the simplicity 
of absolute innocence. 

“And me?” he asked, as innocently and 
simply as she. “What will you do with me?” 

“Whatever you like,” she said, taking it quite 
for granted, as he did, that he was to work for 
her all his life. “ You can have a studio in the 
house, just as it used to be, if you please. And 
you can paint the great canvas for the ceiling 
of the dining-room. Or shall I restore the old 
chapel? Which should you rather do—oil- 
painting or fresco ?” 

“You would not want the altarpiece which 
I should paint,” he said, with sudden sad- 
ness. 

“Santa Francesca?” she asked. “It would 
have to be Santa Francesca. The chapel is 
dedicated to her. You could make a beautiful 
picture of her—a portrait, perhaps—” She 
stopped. 

“Of yourself? Yes; I could do that,” he 
answered quickly. 

“No,” she said, and hesitated. “ Of your 
wife,” she added rather abruptly. 

He started, and looked at her, and she was 
sorry that she had spoken. Gloria’s beautiful 
face had risen in her mind, and it had seemed 
generous to suggest the idea. Finding a diffi- 
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culty in telling him, she had thought it her duty 
to be frank. 

He laughed harshly before he answered her. 

“No,” hesaid. “Certainly not a portrait of 
my wife. Not even to please you. And that is 
saying much.” 

He spoke very bitterly. In the few words 
he poured out the pent-up suffering of many 
months. Francesca turned pale. 

“]T know; and it is my fault,” she said in a 
low voice. 

“Your fault? No But it is not mine.” 

His hands trembled violently as he took up 
his palette and brushes and began to mix some 
colors, not knowing what he was doing. 

“It is my fault,” said Francesca, still very 
white, and staring at the brick floor. “I have 
seen it. I could not speak of it. You are un- 
happy — miserable. Your life is ruined, and I 
have done it—I!” 

She bit her lip almost before the last word 
was uttered ; for it was stronger and louder than 
she had expected it to be, and the syllable rang 
with a despairing echo in the empty hall. 

Reanda shook his head, and bent over his 
colors with shaking hands, but said nothing. 

“1 was so happy when you were married,” 
said Francesca, forcing herself to speak calmly. 
“She seemed such a good wife for you —so 
young, so beautiful. And she loves you—” 

“No.” He shook his head energetically. 
“ She does not love me. Do not say that, for it 
isnot true. One doesnot lovein that way —to- 
day a kiss, to-morrow a sting; to-day honey, 
to-morrow snake-poison. Do not say that it is 
love, for itis not true. The heart tellsthe truth, 
allalonein the breast. A thousand words cannot 
make it tell one lie.. But for me — it is finished. 
Let us speak no more of love. Let us talk of 
our good friendship. It is better.” 

“ Eh, let us speak of it, of this friendship! 
It has cost tears of blood!” 

Francesca, in the sincerity of what she felt, 
relapsed into the Roman dialect. Almost all 
Romans do, under any emotion. 

“ Everything passes,” answered Reanda, lay- 
ing his palette aside, and beginning to walk up 
and down, his hands in his pockets. “This 
also will pass,” he added, as he turned. “ We 
are men. We shall forget.” 

“ But not 1; for I did it. Your sadness cuts 
my heart, because I did it—I—TI alone. But 
for me you would be free.” 

“Would to Heaven!” exclaimed the artist, 
almost under his breath. “ But I will not have 
you say that it is your fault,” he cried, stop- 
ping before her. “I was the fool that believed. 
A man of my age —oh, a serious man —to 
marry a child! I should have known. At first, 
I do not say. I was the first. She thought she 
had paradise in her arms. A husband! They 
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all want it, the husband. But I, who had lived 
and seen, I should have known. Fool! fool! 
ignorant fool!” 

The words came out vehemently in the strong 
dialect, and the nervous, heart-wrung man 
struck his breast with his clenched fist, and his 
eyes looked upward. 

“ Reanda, Reanda! What are you saying ? 
When I tell you that I made you marry her! 
It was here,—I was in this very chair,—and 
I told you about her. And I asked her here 
with intention, that you might see how beau- 
tiful she was. And then, neither one nor two, 
she fell in love with you! It would have been 
a miracle if you had not married her. And her 
father, he was satisfied. May that day be ac- 
cursed when I brought them here to torment 
you!” 

She spoke excitedly, and her lip quivered. 
He began to walk again with rapid, uncertain 
strides. 

“ For that— yes!” he said. “ Let the day 
bearthe blame. But I was the madman. Who 
leaves the old way and follows the new knows 
what he leaves, but not what he may find. I 
might have beencontented. I was so happy! 
God knows how happy I was!” 

“And I!” exclaimed Francesca, involuntar- 
ily; but he did not hear her. 

She felt a curious sense of elation, though 
she was so truly sorry for him, and it disturbed 
her strangely. She looked at him and smiled, 
and then wondered why the smile came. There 
is a ruthless cruelty in the half-unconscious im- 
pulses of the purest innocence, of which vice 
itself might be ashamed in its heart. It is sim- 
ply humanity’s assertion of its prior right to be 
happy. She smiled spontaneously because she 
knew that Reanda no longer loved Gloria, and 
she felt that he could not love her again ; and 
for a while she was too simply natural to quar- 
rel with herself for it, or to realize what it 
meant. 

He was nervous, melancholy, and unstrung, 
and he began to talk about himself and his 
married life for the first time, pouring out 
his sufferings, thoughtless of what Francesca 
might think and feel. He, too, was natural. 
Unlike his wife, he detested emotion. To be 
angry was almost an illness to his over-finely 
organized temperament. In a way Griggs 
had been right in saying that Reanda seemed 
to paint as an agent in the power of an unseen, 
directing influence. Beauty made him feel 
itself, and feel for it in his turn with his brush. 
The conception was before him, guiding his 
hand, before a stroke of the work was done. 
There was the lightning-like correspondence 
and mutual reaction between thought and ex- 
ecution, which has been explained by some 
to be the simultaneous action of two minds in 
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man, the subjective and the objective. In do- 
ing certain things he had the patience and 
the delicacy of one for whom time has no 
meaning. He could not have told whether 
his hand followed his eye or his eye followed 
his hand. His whole being was of excessively 
sensitive construction, and emotion of any 
kind, even pleasure, jarred upon its hair-fine 
sensibilities. And yet behind all this there 
was the tenacity of the great artist, and the 
phenomenal power of endurance, in certain 
directions, which is essential to prize-winning 
in the fight for fame. There was the quality 
of nerve which can endure great tension in 
one way, but can bear nothing in other ways. 

He went on, giving vent to all he felt, talk- 
ing to himself rather than to Francesca. He 
could not reproach his wife with any one action 
of importance. She was fond of Paul Griggs. 
But it was only Griggs! He smiled. In his 
eyes the cold-faced man was no more than a 
stone. In their excursions into society she had 
met men whom he considered far more dan- 
gerous — men young, handsome, rich, having 
great names. They admired her, and said so to 
her in the best language they had, which was 
no doubt often very eloquent. Had she ever 
looked twice at one of them? No. He could 
not reproach her with that. The Duchess of 
Astradente was not more cold to her admirers 
than Gloria was. It was not that. There were 
little things, little nothings, but in thousands. 
He tried to please her with something, and she 
laughed in his face, or found fault. She had 
small hardnesses and little vulgarities of man- 
ner that drove him mad. 

“T had thought her like you,” he said sud- 
denly, turning to Francesca. “ She is not. She 
is coarse-grained. She has the soul of a peasant, 
with the face of a Madonna, What would you 
have? It is too much. Love is an illusion. I 
will have no more of it. Besides, love is dead. 
It would be easier to wake a corpse. I shall 
live. I may forget. Meanwhile there is our 
friendship. That is of gold.” 

Francesca listened in silence, thoughtful and 
with downcast eyes, as the short, disjointed sen- 
tences broke vehemently from his lips, each one 
accusing her in her own heart of having wrought 
the misery of two lives, one of which was very 
dear to her — too dear, as she knew at last. The 
scarlet shame would have burned her face if she 
had owned to herself that she loved this man 
whom she had married to another, believing 
that she was making his happiness. She would 
not own it. Had she admitted it then, she would 
have been capable of leaving him within the 
hour, and of shutting herself up forever in 
the convent at Subiaco to expiate the sin of 
the thought. It was monstrous in her eyes, 
and she would still refuse to see it. 
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But she owned that there was the suspicion, 
and that Angelo Reanda was far dearer to her 
than anything else on earth. Her innocence 
was so strong and spotless that it had a right 
to its one and only satisfaction. But what she 
felt for Reanda was either love or it was blas- 
phemy against the holy thing in whose place 
he stood in her temple. It must not be love, 
and therefore, as anything else, it was too much, 
And the strange joy she felt because Gloria was 
nothing to him still filled her heart, though it 
began to torment her with the knowledge of evil 
which she had never understood. 

There was much else against him, too, in her 
pride of race; and it helped her just then, for 
it told her how impossible it was that she, a 
princess of the house of Braccio, should love 
a mere artist, the son of a steward, whose fore- 
fathers had been bondsmen to her ancestors 
from time immemorial. It was out of the ques- 
tion, and she would not believe it of herself. 
Yet as she looked into his delicate, spiritual 
face, and watched the shades of expression that 
crossed it, she felt that it made little difference 
whence he came, since she understood him and 
he understood her. 

She became confused by her own thoughts, 
and grasped at the idea of a true and perfect 
friendship with a somewhat desperate deter- 
mination to see it and nothing else in it for the 


rest of her life, rather than part with Angelo 
Reanda. 
“ Friends,” she said thoughtfully. “ Yes — 


always friends, you and I. But as a friend, 
Reanda, what can I do? I cannot help you.” 

“ The time for help is past, if it ever came. 
You are a saint— pray for me. You can do 
that.” 

“ But there is more than that to be done,” 
she said, ready to sacrifice anything or every- 
thing just then. “ Do not tell me it is hopeless. 
I will see your wife often, and I will talk to 
her. I am older than she, and I can make her 
understand many things.” 

“ Do not try it,” said Reanda, in an altered 
tone. “I advise you not to try it. You can 
do no good there, and you might find trouble.” 

“Find trouble?” repeated Francesca, not 
understanding him. “What do you mean? 
Does she dislike me ?” 

“ Have you not seen it?” he asked, with a 
bitter smile. 

Francesca did not answer him at once, 
but bent her head again. Once or twice she 
looked up as though she were about to speak. 

“Tt is as I tell you,” said Reanda, nodding 
his head slowly. 

Francesca made up her mind, but the scar- 
let blood rose in her face. 

“It is better to be honest and frank,” she 
said. “Is Gloria jealous of me?” She was so 
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much ashamed that she could hardly look at 
him just then. 

«Jealous! She would kill you!” he cried; 
and there was anger in his voice at the thought. 
« Do not go to her. Something might happen.” 

The blush in Francesca’s face deepened and 
then subsided, and she grew very pale again. 

“ But if she is jealous, she loves you,” she 
said earnestly and anxiously. 

He shrugged his high, thin shoulders, and 
the bitter smile came back to his face. 

“It is a stage jealousy,” he said cruelly. 
“ How could she pass the time without some- 
thing to divert her? She is always acting.” 

“ But what is she jealous of?” asked Fran- 
cesca. “ How can she be jealous of me? Be- 
cause you work here? She is free to come if 
she likes, and to stay allday. I do not under- 
stand.” 

“ Who can understand her? God, who made 
her, understands her. I am only a man. I 
know only one thing, that I loved her, and do 
not love her. And she makes a scene for every 
day. One day it is you, and another day it is 
the walls she does not like. You will forgive 
me, princess. I speak frankly what comes to 
my mouth from my heart. The whole story is 
this. She makes my life intolerable. I am not 
an idle man, the first you may meet in society, 
to spend my time from morning to night in 
studying my wife’s caprices. I am an artist. 
When I have worked I must have peace. I do 
not ask for intelligent conversation like yours. 
But I must have peace. One of these days I 
shall strangle her with my hands. The Lord will 
forgive me and understand. I am full of nerves. 
Is it my fault ? She twists them as the women 
wring out clothes at the fountain. It is not a 
life ; it is a hell.” 

“Poor Reanda! Poor Reanda!” repeated 

. Francesca, softly. 

“T do not pity myself,” he said scornfully. 
“T have deserved it, and much more. But I 
am human. If it goes on a little longer, you 
may take me to Santo Spirito, for I am going 
mad, At least I should be there in holy peace. 
After her, the madmen would all seem doctors 
of wisdom. Do you know what will happen 
this evening? I go home. ‘ Where have you 
been?’ she will ask. ‘At the Palazzetto.’ 
‘What have you been doing?’ ‘ Painting — 
itis my trade.’ ‘ Was Donna Francesca there?’ 
‘Of course. She-is mistress in her own house.’ 
‘And what did you talk of?’ ‘ How should I 
remember? We talked.’ Then it will begin. 
It will be an inferno, as it always is. ‘ Leave 
hope behind, all ye that enter here!’ I can 
say it, if ever man could! You are right to 
pity me. Before it is finished you will have 
reason to pity me still more. Let us hope 
it may finish soon. Either San Lorenzo or 


Santo Spirito— with the mad, or with the 
dead.” 

“ Poor Reanda!” 

“ Yes— poor Reanda, if you like. People 
envy me; they say I ama great artist. If they 
think so, let them say it. It seems to them 
that I am somebody.” He laughed almost 
hysterically. “Somebody! Stuff for Santo 
Spirito! That is all she has left me in two 
years — not yet two years.” 

“ Do not talk of Santo Spirito,” said Fran- 
cesca. “ You shall not gomad. When you are 
unhappy, think of our friendship, and of all 
the hours you have here every day.” She hesi- 
tated, and seemed to make an effort over her- 
self. “ But it is impossible that it should be all 
over so hopelessly and so soon. She is nervous, 
perhaps. The climate does not suit her —” 

Reanda laughed wildly, for he was rapidly 
losing all control of himself. 

“ Therefore I should take her away and go 
and live somewhere else!” he cried. “ That 
would be the end. I should tear her to pieces 
with my hands—” 

“Hush! hush! You are talking madly —” 

“T know it. There is reason. It will end 
badly one of these days, unless I end first, and 
that may happen also. Without you it would 
have happened long ago. You are the good 
angel in my life, the one friend God has sent 
me in my tormented existence, the one star in 
my black sky. Be my friend still, always, for 
ever and ever, and I shall live forever only to 
be your friend. As for love—the devil and 
his demons will know what to do with it — 
they will find their account in it. They have 
lent it, and they will take their payment in 
blood and tears of those who believe them.” 

“ But there is love in the world, somewhere,” 
said Francesca, gently. 

“ Yes —and in hell! But not in heaven — 
where you will be.” 

Francesca sighed unconsciously, and looked 
long away toward the great windows at the end 
of the hall. Reanda gathered up his palette 
and brushes with a steadier hand. His anger 
had not spent itself, but it made him suddenly 
strong, and the outburst had relieved him, 
though it was certain that it would be followed 
by a reaction of profound despondency. 

All at once he came close to Francesca. 
She looked up, half startled by his sudden 
movement. 

“ At least it is true—this one thing,” he 
said. “ I can count upon you.” 

“Yes; you can count upon me,” she an- 
swered, gazing into his eyes. 

He did not move. The one hand held his 
palette, the other hung free by his side. All 
at once she took it in hers, still looking up into 
his eyes. 
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“ T am very fond of you,” she said earnestly. 
“You can count upon me as long as we two 
live.” 

‘“‘ God bless you!” he said more quietly than 
he had spoken yet, and his hand pressed hers 
a little. 

There could be no harm in saying as much 
as that, she thought, when it was so true, and 
so simply said. It was all she could ever say 
to him, or to herself, and there was no reason 
why she should not say it. He would not mis- 
understand her. No man could have mistaken 
the innocence that was the life and light of 
her clear eyes. She was glad she had said it, 
and she was glad long afterward that she had 
said it on that day, quietly, when no one could 
hear them in the great, still hall. 


XXVII. 


REANDA went home that evening in a very 
disturbed state of mind. He had been better 
so long as he had not given vent to what he 
felt; for, as with many Southern men of ex- 
citable temper and weak nerves, his thoughts 
about himself, as distinguished from his pur- 
suits, did not take positive shape in his mind 
until he had expressed them in words. Among 
the Latin races the phrase ‘he cannot think 
without speaking’ has more truth as applied 
to some individuals than the Anglo-Saxon can 
easily understand. 

For many months the artist had been most 
unhappy. His silence concerning his grief had 
been almost exemplary, and had been broken 
only now and then by a hasty exclamation of 
annoyance when Gloria’s behavior had irri- 
tated him beyond measure. He was the gen- 
tlest of men; and even when he had lost his 
temper with her, he had never spoken roughly. 

“You are hard to please, my dear,” he had 
sometimes said. 

But that had been almost the strongest ex- 
pression of his displeasure. It was not, indeed, 
that he had exercised very great self-control 
in the matter, for he had little power of that 
sort over himself. If he was habitually mild 
and gentle in his manner with Gloria, it was 
rather because, like many Italians, he dreaded 
emotion as something like an illness, and could 
avoid it to some extent merely by not speak- 
ing freely of what he felt. Silence was gener- 
ally easy to him; and he had not broken out 
more than two or three times in all his life, as 
he had done on that afternoon alone with 
Francesca. 

The inevitable consequence followed imme- 
diately — a consequence as much physical as 
mental, for when he went away from the Palaz- 
zetto his clear, dark eyes were bloodshot and 
yellow, and his hands had trembled so that he 
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had hardly been able to find the armholes of 
his greatcoat in putting iton. He walked with 
an uncertain and agitated step, glancing to right 
and left of him as he went, half fiercely, half 
timidly, as though he expected a new adver- 
sary to spring upon him from everycorner. The 
straight lines of the houses waned and shivered 
in the dusk as he looked at them, and he saw 
flashes of light in the air. His head was hot 
and aching, and his hat hurt him. Altogether 
he was in a dangerous state, not unlike that 
which, with Northern men, sometimes follows 
hard drinking. 

He hated to go home that evening. So far 
as he was conscious, he had neither misrepre- 
sented nor in any way exaggerated the miseries 
of his domestic existence; and he felt that 
it was before him now precisely as he had de- 
scribed it. There would be the same questions, 
to which he would give the same answers, at 
which Gloria would put on the same expres- 
sion of injured hopelessness, unless she broke 
out and lost her temper, which happened often 
enough. The prospect wasintolerable. Reanda 
thrust his hands deep into the pockets of his 
overcoat, and glared about him as he turned 
the corner of the Via degli Astalli, and saw the 
Corso in the distance. But he did not slacken 
his pace as he went along under the gloomy 
walls of the Austrian Embassy,— the Palace of 
Venice,— the most grim and fortress-like of all 
Roman palaces. 

He felt as a poor man may feel when, hot 
and feverish from working by a furnace, he 
knows that he must face the winter storm of 
freezing sleet and piercing wind in his thin and 
ragged jacket to go home—a plunge, as it were, 
from molten iron into ice, with no protection 
from the cold. Every step of the homeward 
way was hateful to him. Yet he knew his own 
weakness well enough not to hesitate. Had he 
stopped, he might have been capable of turning 
in some other direction, and of spending the 
whole evening with some of his fellow-artists, 
going home late in the night, when Gloria would 
be asleep. The thought crossed his mind. If 
he did that, he was sure to be carried away 
into speaking of his troubles to men with whom 
he had no intimacy. He was too proud for 
that. He wished he could go back to Fran- 
cesca, and pour out his woes again. He had 
not said half enough. He should like to have 
it out to the very end, and then lie down, and 
close his eyes,and hear Francesca’s voice sooth- 
ing him and speaking of their golden friendship. 
But that was impossible, so he went home to 
face his misery as best he could. 

There was exaggeration in all he thought, 
but there was none in the effect of his thoughts 
upon himself. He had married a woman un- 
suited to him in every way, as he was unsuited 
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toher. The whole trouble lay there. Possibly 
he was not a man to marry at all, and should 
have led his solitary life to the end, illuminated 
from the outside, as it were, by Francesca Cam- 
podonico’s faithful friendship and sweet influ- 
ence. Allcauses of disagreement, considered as 
forces in married life, are relative in their value 
to the comparative solidity of the characters on 
which they act —a truism which ought to be 
the foundation of social charity, but is not. Re- 
anda could not be blamed for his brittle sensi- 
tiveness, nor Gloria for a certain coarse-grained 
streak of cruelty which she had inherited from 
her father, and which had combined strangely 
with the rare gifts and great faults of her dead 
mother — the love of emotion for its own sake, 
and the tendency to do everything which might 
produceit in herself and those about her. Emo- 
tion was poison to Reanda. It was his wife’s 
favorite food. 

He reached his home, and went up the well- 
lighted marble staircase, wishing that he were 
ascending the narrow stone steps at the back 
of the Palazzetto Borgia, taper in hand, to his 
old bachelor quarters, to light hislamp, tosmoke 
in peace, and to spend the evening over a 
sketch, or with a book, or dreaming of work 
not yet done. He paused on the landing be- 
fore he rang the bell of his apartment. The 
polished door irritated him, with its brass fit- 
tings, and all that it meant of married life and 
irksome social obligation. He never carried a 
key, because the Roman keys of those times 
were large and heavy ; but he had been obliged 
to use one formerly, when he had lived by 
himself. The necessity of ringing the bell irn- 
tated him again, and he felt a nervous shock 
of unwillingness as he pulled the brass knob. 
He set his teeth against the tinkling and jang- 
ling that followed, and his eyelids quivered. 
Everything hurt him. He did not feel sure of 
his hands when he wanted to use them. He 
was inclined to strike the silent and respectful 
man-servant who opened the door merely be- 
cause he was silent and respectful. He went 
straight to his own dressing-room, and shut him- 
self in. It would be a relief to change his 
clothes. He and Gloria were to go to a recep- 
tion in the evening, and he would dress at once. 
In those days few Romans dressed for dinner 
every day. 

He dropped a stud, for his hands were shak- 
ing so that he could hardly hold anything, and 
he groped for the thing on his knees. The 
blood went to his head, and hurt him violently, 
as though he had received a blow. 

Gloria’s room was next to his, and she heard 
him moving about. She knocked, and tried the 
door, but it was locked; and she heard him 
utter an exclamation ofannoyance as he hunted 
for the stud. She thought it was meant for her, 
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and turned angrily back from the door. On 
any other day he would have called her, for he 
had heardhertryingtogetin. But he shrugged 
his lean shoulders impatiently, glanced once 
toward her room, found his stud, and went on 
dressing. 

He really made an effort to get control of 
himself while he was alone; but to all intents 
and purposes he was actually ill. His face was 
drawn and sallow; his eyes were yellow and 
bloodshot; and there were deep, twitching lines 
about his mouth. His nostrils moved spas- 
modically when he drew breath, and his long, 
thin hands fumbled helplessiy at the studs and 
buttons of his clothes. At last he was dressed, 
and he went into the drawing-room. Gloria 
was already there, waiting by the fireside, with 
an injured and forbidding expression in her 
beautiful face. 

Reanda came tothe fireside, and stood there, 
spreading out his trembling hands to the blaze. 
He dreaded the first word, as a man lying ill 
of brain fever dreads each cracking explosion 
in a thunderstorm. Strained as their relations 
had been for a long time, he had never failed 
to kiss Gloria when he came home. This even- 
ing he barely glanced at her, and stood watch- 
ing the dancing tongues of the wood fire, not 
daring to think of the sound of his wife’s voice. 
It came at least, cool and displeased. 

“ Are you ill?” she asked, looking steadily 
at him. 

“ No,” he answered with an effort, and his 
outstretched hands shook before the fire. 

“Then what is the matter with you?” 

“ Nothing.” He did not even turn his eyes 
to her, as he spoke the single word. 

A silence followed, during which he suffered. 
Nevertheless, the first dreaded shock of hear- 
ing her voice was over. Though he had barely 
glanced at her, he had known from her face 
what the sound of the voice would be. 

Gloria leaned back in her chair and watched 
the fire, and sighed. Griggs had been with her 
in the afternoon, and she had been happy, 
quite innocently, as she thought. The man’s 
dominating strength and profound earnestness, 
which would have been intolerably dull to 
many women, smoothed Gloria, as it were. She 
said that he ironed the creases out of her life 
for her. It was not a softening influence, but 
acalming one, bred of strength pressing heavily 
on caprice. She resisted it, but took pleasure 
in finding that it was irresistible. Now and 
then it was not merely a steady pressure. He 
had a sledge-hammer among his intellectual 
weapons, and once in a while it fell upon one 
of herillusions. Shelaughed atthe destruction, 
and had no pity for the fragments. They were 
not illusions integral with her vanity, for he 
thought her perfect, and he would not have 
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struck at her faults if he had seen them. Her 
faults grew, for they had root in her vital na- 
ture, and drew nourishment from his enduring 
strength, which surrounded them and protected 
them in the blind wholeheartedness of his love. 
For the rest, he had kept his word. She had 
seen him turn white and bite his lip, sometimes, 
and more than once he had left her abruptly, 
and had not come back again for several days ; 
but he had never forgotten his promise in any 
word or deed since he had given it. 

It is a dangerous thing to pile up a moun- 
tain of massive reality from which to look out 
upon the fading beauty of a fleeting illusion. 
In his influence on Gloria’s life, the strong man 
had overtopped the man of genius by head and 
shoulders. And she loved the strange mixture 
of attraction and repulsion she felt when she was 
with Griggs—the something that wounded 
her vanity because she could not understand 
it, and the protecting shield that overspread 
that same vanity, and gave it freedom to be 
vain beyond all bounds. She would not have 
admitted that she loved the man. It was her 
nature to play upon his pity with the wounds 
her love for her husband had suffered. Yet she 
knew that if she were free she should marry him, 
because she could not resist him, and there was 
pleasure in the idea that she controlled so irre- 
sistible a force. The contrast between him and 
Reanda was ever before her, and since she had 
learned how weak genius could be, the com- 
parison was enormously in favor of the younger 
man. 

As Reanda stood there before the fire that 
evening, she despised him, and her heart re- 
belled against his nature. His nervousness, his 
trembling hands, his almost evident fear of be- 
ing questioned, were contemptible. He was 
like a hunted animal, she thought. Two hours 
earlier her friend had stood there, solid, leonine, 
gladiatorial, dominating her with his square, 
white face, and still, shadowy eyes, quietly 
stretching to the flames two hands that could 
have torn her in pieces —a man imposing in 
his stern young sadness, almost solemn in his 
splendid physical dignity. 

She looked at Reanda, and her lip curled 
with scorn of herself for having loved such a 
thing. It was long since she had seen the gen- 
tle light in his face which had won her heart 
two years ago. She was familiar with his ge- 
nius, and it no longer surprised her into over- 
looking his frailty. His fame no longer flattered 
her. His gentleness was gone, and had left, 
not hardness. nor violence in its place, but a 
sort of irritable palsy of discontent. That was 
what she called it as she watched him. 

“ Youused to kissme when you came home,” 
she said suddenly, leaning far back in her chair. 

Mechanically he turned his head. The habit 
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was strong, and she had reminded him of it, 
He did not wish to quarrel, and he did not rea- 
son. He moved a step to her side, and bent 
down to kiss her forehead. ‘The automatic con- 
jugality of the daily kiss might have a good 
effect. That was what he thought, if he thought 
at all. 

But she put up her hands suddenly, and 
thrust him back rudely. 

“ No,” she said. “ That sort of thing is not 
worth much if I have to remind you to do it.” 

Her lip curled again. His high shoulders 
went up, and he turned away. 

“You are hard to please,” he said, and the 
words were as mechanical as the action that 
had preceded them. 

“ Tt cannot be said that you have taken much 
pains to please me of late,” she answered coldly. 

The servant announced dinner at that mo- 
ment, and Reanda made no answer, though he 
glanced at her nervously. They went into the 
dining-room and sat down. 

The storm brewed during the silent meal, 
Reandascarcely ate anything, and drank alittle 
weak wine and water. 

“You hardly seem well enough to go out this 
evening,” said Gloria, at last; but there was 
no kindness in the tone. 

“T am perfectly well,” he answered impa- 
tiently. “I will go with you.” 

“There is not the slightest necessity,” replied 
his wife. “I can go alone, and you can go to 
bed.” 

“T tell you I am perfectly well,” he said, 
with unconcealed annoyance. “ Let me alone.” 

“ Certainly. Nothing is easier.” 

The voice was full of that injured dignity 
which most surely irritated him, as Gloria knew. 
But the servant was in the room, and he said 
nothing, though it was a real effort to be silent. 
His tongue had been free that day, and it was 
hard to be bound again. 

They finished dinner almost in silence, and 
then went back to the drawing-room by force 
of habit. Gloria was still in her walking-dress, 
but there was no hurry; and she resumed her 
favorite seat by the fire for a time, before going 
to dress for the reception. 


XXVIII. 


THERE was something exasperating in the 
renewal of the position exactly as it had been 
before dinner. To make up for having eaten 
nothing, Reanda drank two cups of coffee in 
silence. 

“ You might at least speak to me,” observed 
Gloria as he set down the second cup. “ One 
would almost think that we had quarreled!” 

The hard laugh that followed the wordsjarred 
upon him more painfully than anything that had 
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gone before. Helaughed, too, after a moment’s 
silence, half hysterically. 

“Yes,” he said; “one might almost think 
that we had quarreled!” Andhelaughedagain. 

“ The idea seems to amuse you,” said Glo- 
ria, coldly. 

“ As it does you,” he answered. “ We both 
laughed. Indeed, it is very amusing.” 

“ Donna Francesca has sent you home ina 
good humor. That is rare. I suppose I ought 
to be grateful.” 

“ Yes; Iam ina fine humor. It seems to me 
that we both are.” He bit his cigar, and blew 
out short puffs. 

“ You need not include me. Please do not 
smoke into my face.” 

The smoke was not very near her, but she 
made a movement with her hands as though 
brushing it away. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said politely, and 
he moved to the other side of the fireplace. 

“How nervous you are!” she exclaimed. 
“Why can you not sit down?” 

“ Because I wish to stand,” he answered, 
with returning impatience. “ Because I am 
nervous, if you choose.” 

“ You told me that you were perfectly well.” 

“So I am.” 

“If you were perfectly well you would not 
be nervous,” she replied. 

He felt as though she were driving a sharp 
nail into his brain. 

“It does not make any difference to you 
whether I am nervous or not,” he said, and his 
eye began to lighten as he sat down. 

“Tt certainly makes no difference to you 
whether you are rude or not.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, said nothing, 
and smoked in silence. One thin leg was 
crossed over the other, and swung restlessly. 

“Is this sort of thing to last forever?” she 
inquired coldly, after a silence which had lasted 
a full minute. 

“TI do not know what you mean,” said Re- 
anda. 

“ You know very well what I mean.” 

“ This is insufferable!” he exclaimed, rising 
suddenly, with his cigar between his teeth. 

“You might take your cigar out of your 
mouth to say so,” retorted Gloria. 

He turned on her, and an exclamation of 
anger was on his lips, but he did not utter it. 
There was a remnant of self-control. Gloria 
leaned back in her chair, and took up a carved 
ivory fan from among the knickknacks on the 
little table beside her. She opened it, shut it, 
and opened it again, and pretended to fan her- 
self, though the room was cool. 

“TI should really like to know,” she said 
presently, as he walked up and down with un- 
even steps. 

VoL. L.—25. 
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“ What ?” he asked sharply. 

“ Whether this is to last for the rest of our 
lives.” 

“ What ?” 

“This peaceful existence,” she said scorn- 
fully. “I should really like to know whether 
it is to last. Could you not tell me?” 

“Tt will not last long if you make it your 
principal business to torment me,” he said, 
stopping in his walk. 

“1?” she exclaimed, with an air of the ut- 
most surprise. “When doI ever torment you?” 

“ Whenever I am with you, and you know 
2” 

“ Really! You must be ill, or out of your 
mind, or both. That would be some excuse for 
saying such a thing.” 

“It needs none. Itis true.” He was becom- 
ing exasperated at last. “ You seem to spend 
your time in finding out how to make life in- 
tolerable. You are driving me mad. I cannot 
bear it much longer.” 

“ If it comes to bearing, I think I have borne 
more than you,” said Gloria. “ It is not little. 
You leave me to myself. You neglect me. You 
abuse the friends I am obliged to find rather 
than be alone. You neglect me in every way 
— and you say that I am driving you mad. Do 
you realize at all how you have changed in this 
last year? You may have really gone mad, for 
all I know; but it is I who have to suffer and 
bear the consequences. You neglect me bru- 
tally. How do I know how you pass your 
time ?” 

Reanda stood still in the middle of the room, 
gazing ather. For a moment he was surprised 
by the outbreak. She did not give him time to 
answer. 

“ You leave me in the morning,” she went 
on, working her coldness into anger. “ You 
often go away before I am awake. You come 
back at midday, and sometimes you do not 
speak a word over your breakfast. If I speak, 
you either do not answer, or you find fault with 
what I say ; and if I show the least enthusiasm 
for anything but your work, you preach me 
down with proverbs and maxims, as though I 
were a child. I am foolish, young, impatient, 
silly, not fit to take care of myself, you say! 
Have you taken care of me? Have you ever 
sacrificed one hour out of your long day to give 
me a little pleasure? Have you ever once, 
since we were married, stayed at home one 
morning, and asked me what I would do— 
just to make one holiday for me? Never! 
Never once! You give me a fine house and 
enough money, and you think you have given 
me all that a woman wants.” 

“And what do you want ?” asked Reanda, 
trying to speak calmly. 

“A little kindness, a little love — the least 
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thing of all you promised me and of all I was 
so sure of having! Is it so much to ask ? Have 
you lied to me all this time? Did you never 
love me? Did you marry me for my face or 
for my voice? Was it all a mere empty sham 
from the beginning? Have you deceived me 
from the first ? You said you loved me. Was 
none of it true?” 

“ Yes; I loved you,” he answered, and sud- 
denly there was a dullness in his voice. 

“ You loved me—” 

She sighed, and, in the stillness that followed, 
the little ivory fan rattled as she opened and 
shut it. To his ear the tone in which she had 
spoken had rung false. If only he could have 
heard her voice speaking as it had once 
sounded, he must have been touched. 

“ Yes,” she continued; “ you loved me, or 
at least you made me think you did. I was 
young, and I believed you. You do not even 
say it now — perhaps because you know how 
hard it would be to make me believe you.” 

“No; that is not the reason.” 

She waited a moment, for it was not the an- 
swer she had expected. . 

“ Angelo —” she began, and waited; but he 
said nothing, though he looked at her. “It is 
not true; it cannot be true!” she said, suddenly 
turning her face away, for there was a bitter 
humiliation in it. 

“It is much better to say it at once,” he said, 
with the supernaturally calm indifference which 
sometimes comes upon very sensitive people 
when they are irritated beyond endurance. “I 
did love you, or I should not have married you. 
But I do not love you any longer. I am sorry. 
I wish I did.” 

“ And you dare to tell me so!” she cried, 
turning upon him suddenly. 

A moment later she was leaning forward, 
covering her face with her hands, and speak- 
ing through them. 

“You have the heart to tell me so, after all 
I have been to you—the devotion of years, 
the tenderness, the love no man ever had of 
any woman! Oh, God! It is toomuch!” 

“Tt is said now. It is of no use to go back 
to a lie,” observed Reanda, with an indifference 
that would have seemed diabolical, even to 
himself, had he believed her outbreak to be 
quite genuine. “ Of what use would it be to 
pretend again ?” 

“You admit that you have only pretended 
to love me?” She raised her flushed face and 
gleaming eyes. 

“ Of late —if you call it a pretense —” 

“ Oh, not that— not that! I have seen it 
— but at first. You did love me. Say that, at 
least.” 

“ Certainly. 
you ?” 


Why should I have married 
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“ Yes— why? In spite of her, too—it is 
not to be believed.” 

“In spite of her? Of whom? Are you out 
of your mind ?” 

Gloria laughed in a despairing sort of way. 

“ Do not tell me that Donna Francesca ever 
wished you to be married ! ” she said. 

“She brought us together. You know it. 
It is the only thing I could ever reproach her 
with.” 

“She made you marry me?” 

“Made me? No! You are quite mad.” 

He stamped his foot impatiently, and turned 
away to walk up and down again. His cigar 
had gone out, but he gnawed at it angrily. 
He was amazed at what he could still bear, but 
he was fast losing his head. The mad desire 
to strangle her tingled in his hands, and the 
light of the lamp danced when he looked at it. 

“She has made you do so many things!” 
said Gloria. ; 

Her tone had changed again, growing hard 
and scornful when she spoke of Donna Fran- 
cesca. 

“‘ What has she made me do that you should 
speak of her in that way?” asked Reanda, an- 
grily, recrossing the room. 

“She has made you hate me — forone thing,” 
Gloria answered. 

“ That is not true!” Reanda could hardly 
breathe, and he felt his voice growing thick. 

“ Not true! Then,if not she, who else? You 
are with her there all day; she taiks about 
me, she finds fault with me, and youcome home 
and see the faults she finds for you — ” 

“ There is not a word of truth in what you 
say _— ” 

“ Do not be so angry, then! If it were not 
true, why should you care? I have said it, and 
I will say it. She has robbed me of you. Oh, 
I will never forgive her! Never fear! One does 
not forget such things! She has got you, and 
she will keep you, I suppose. But you shall 
regret it! She shall pay me for it!” 

Her voice shook, for her jealousy was real, 
as was all her emotion while it lasted. 

“ You shall not speak of her in that way!” 
said Reanda, fiercely. “I owe her and herfam- 
ily all that I am, all that I have in the world—” 

“ Including me!” interrupted Gloria. “ Pay 
her, then — pay her with your love and your- 
self! You can satisfy your conscience in that 
way, and you can break my heart.” 

“ There is not the slightest fear of that,” an- 
swered Reanda, cruelly. 

She rose suddenly to her feet, and stood be- 
fore him, blazing with anger. 

“Tf I could find yours,— if you had any,— 
I would break it!” she said. “ You dare to say 
that I have no heart, when you can see that 
every word you say thrusts it through like a 
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knife, when I have loved you as no woman ever 
loved man! I said it, and I repeat it— when 
I have given you everything, and would have 
given you the world if I had it! Indeed, you 
are utterly heartless, and cruel, and unkind —” 

« At least Iam honest. I do not play a part, 
as you do. I say plainly that I do not love you, 
and that I am sorry for it. Yes — really sorry.” 
His voice softened for an instant. “I would 
give a great deal to love you as I once did, and 
to believe that you loved me —” 

“You will tell me that I do not —” 

“ Indeed, I will tell youso, and that younever 
did —” 

“ Angelo—take care! You will go too far!” 

“T could never go far enough in telling you 
that truth. You never loved me. You may have 
thought you did. I do not care. You talk of de- 
votion, and tenderness, and all the like! Of be- 
ing left alone and neglected! Of going too far! 
What devotion have you ever shown to me, 
beyond extravagantly praising everything I 
painted, for a few months after we were mar- 
ried? Then you grew tired of my work. That 
is your affair. What is it to me whether you 
admire my pictures, or Mendoza’s, or any other 
man’s? Do you think that is devotion ? I know 
far better than you whichare good and which 
are bad. But you call it devotion! And it was 
devotion that kept you away from me when I 
was working, when I was obliged to work,— 
for itis my trade, after all,— and when you might 
have been with me day after day! And it was 
devotion to meet me with your sour, severe look 
every day when I came home, as though I were 
a secret enemy, a conspirator, a creature to be 
guarded against like a thief,— as though I had 
been staying away from you on purpose, and 
of my will—instead of working for you all day 
long! That was your way of showing your love! 
And to torment me with questions, everlastingly 
believing that I spend mytime in talking against 
you to Donna Francesca —” 

“You do!” cried Gloria, who had not been 
able to interrupt his incoherent speech. “ You 
love her as you never loved me — as you hate 
me — as you both hate me!” 

She grasped his sleeve in her anger, shak- 
ing his arm, and staring into his eyes. 

“You make me hate you!” he answered, 
trying to shake her off. 

“And you succeed, between you — you 
and your —” 

In his turn he grasped her arm with his 
long, thin fingers, with nervous roughness. 

“ You shall not speak of her —” 

“Shall not ? It is the only right I have left 
—that and the right to hate you — you and 
that infamous woman you love —yes— you 
and your mistress— your pretty Francesca!” 
Her laugh was almost a scream. 
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His fury overflowed. After all, he was the 
son of a countryman, of the steward of Gerano. 
He snatched the ivory fan from her hand, and 
struck her across the face with it. The fragile 
thing broke to shivers, and the fragments fell 
between them. 

Gloria turned deadly white, but there was 
a bright-red bar across her cheek. She looked 
at him a moment, and into her face there came 
that fateful look that was like her dead mother’s. 

Then, without a word, she turned, and left 
the room. : 


XXIX. 


Tue daughter of Angus Dalrymple and 
Maria Bracciowas not the woman to beara blow 
tamely, or to hesitate long as to the surest way 
of resenting it. Before she had reached the 
door she had determined to leave the house 
at once, and ten minutes had not passed before 
she found herself walking down the Corso, 
veiled, and muffled in a cloak, and having all 
the money she could call her own in her 
pocket, together with a few jewels of little 
value, given her by her father. 

Reanda had sunk into a chair when the door 
had closed behind her, half stunned by the 
explosion of his own anger. He looked at the 
bits of broken ivory on the carpet, and won- 
dered vaguely what they meant. He felt as 
though he had been in a dream of which he 
could not remember the distorted incidents at 
all clearly. His breath came irregularly, his 
heart fluttered and stood still, and fluttered 
again, and his hands twitched at the fringe on 
the arms of the chair. By and by the butler 
came in to take away the coffee-cups, and he 
saw that his master was ill. Under such cir- 
cumstances nothing can equal the gentleness 
of an Italian servant. The man called some 
one to help him, and got Reanda to his dress- 
ing-room, and undressed him, and laid him 
upon the long leathern sofa. Then they knocked 
at the bedroom door, but there was no answer. 

“ Do not disturb the signora,” said Reanda, 
feebly. “She wishes to be alone. We shall 
not want the carriage.” 

Those were the only words he spoke that 
evening, and the servants understood well 
enough that something had happened between 
husband and wife, and that it was best to be 
silent and to obey. No one tried the door of the 
bedroom, If any one had turned the handle, 
it would have been found to be locked. The key 
lay on the table in the hall, among the visit- 
ing-cards. Dalrymple’s daughter had inherited 
some of his quick instinct and presence of 
mind. She had felt sure that if she locked the 
door of her room when she left the house, her 
husband would naturally suppose that she had 
shut herself in, not wishing to be disturbed, 
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and would respect her desire to be alone. It 
would save trouble, and give her time to get 
away. Hecouldsleep on the sofa in his dress- 
ing-room, as he actually did, in the illness of 
his anger, treated as Italians know how to 
treat such common cases, of which the conse- 
quences are sometimes fatal. Many an Italian 
has died from a fit of rage. A single blood- 
vessel in the brain, a little weaker than the rest, 
and all is over in an apoplexy. But Reanda 
was not of an apoplectic constitution. The 
calming treatment acted very soon; he fell 
asleep, and did not wake till daylight, quite 
unaware that Gloria was not in the next room 
sleeping off her anger as he had done. 

She had gone out in her first impulse to leave 
the house of the man who had so terribly in- 
sulted her. Under her veil the hot blood 
scorched her where the blow had left its red 
bar; and her rage and wounded pride chased 
each other from her heart to her head, while 
with every beating of her pulse the longing for 
revenge grew wilder and stronger. 

She had left the house with one first idea — 
to find Paul Griggs, and tell him what had hap- 
pened. No other thought crossed her mind, 
and her steps turned mechanically down the 
Corso, for he still lived in his two rooms in the 
Via della Frezza. 

It was early still. People dined at six o’clock 
in those days, and it was not yet eight when 
Gloria found herselfin the street. It was quiet, 
though there were many-people moving about. 
During the hours between dinner and the thea- 
ter there were hardly any carriages out, and the 
sound of many footsteps and of many low voices 
filled the air. Gloria kept to the right, and 
walked swiftly along, never turning her head. 
She had never been out in the streets alone at 
night in her life, and even in her anger she felt 
a sort of intoxication of freedom that was quite 
new to her, a beginning of satisfaction upon 
him who had injured her. There was High- 
land blood in her veins as well as Italian 
passion. 

The southeast wind was blowing down the 
street behind her, that same strange and tragic 
wind, tragic and passionate, that had blown so 
gustily down upon Subiaco from the mountains 
on that night long ago when Maria Addolorata 
had stood aside by the garden gate to let Dal- 
rymple pass, bearing something in his arms. 
Gloria knew this wind by its sad whisper, and 
by the faint taste of it and smell of it through 
her close-drawn veil. 

On she went, down the Corso, till she came 
to the Piazza Colonna, and saw far on her left, 
beyond the huge black shaft of the column, 
the brilliant lights from the French officers’ 
club. She hesitated then, and slackened her 
speed a little. The sight of the club reminded 
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her of society, of what she was doing, and 
of what it might mean. As she walked more 
slowly the wind gained upon her, as it were, 
from behind, and tried to drive her on. It 
seemed to be driving her from her husband’s 
house with all its might, blowing her skirts be- 
fore her and her thick veil. She passed the 
square, keeping close to the shutters of the 
shops under the Palazzo Piombino — gone 
now, to widen the open space. A gust, stronger 
than any she had felt yet, swept down the pave- 
ment. She paused a moment, leaning against 
the closed shutters of the clockmaker Ricci, 
whose shop used to be a sort of landmark in 
the Corso. Just then a clock within struckeight 
strokes. She heard them all distinctly through 
the shutters. 

She hesitated an instant. It was eight 
o’clock. She had not realized what time it was. 
If she found the street door shut in the Via 
della Frezza, it would be hard to get at Griggs. 
She had passed the house more than once in 
her walks, and she knew that Griggs lived high 
up in the fifth story. It might be already too 
late. She hesitated, and looked up and down 
the pavement. A young French officer of 
Zouaves was coming toward her; his high, 
wrinkled, and varnished boots gleamed in the 
gaslight. He had a black beard and bright 
young eyes, and was smoking a cigarette. He 
was looking at her, and slackened his pace as 
he came near. She left her place, and walked 
swiftly past him down the Corso. 

All at once she felt in the gust that drove 
her a cool drop of rain just behind her ear, and 
a moment later, passing a gas-lamp, she saw 
dark round spots on the gray pavement. In 
her haste she had brought no umbrella. She 
hurried on, and the wind blew her forward 
with all its might, so that she felt hersteps light- 
ened by its help. The Corso was darker, and 
there were fewer people. The rain fell fast when 
she reached San Carlo, where the street widens, 
and she gathered her cloak about her as well 
as she could, and crossed to the other side, hop- 
ing to find more shelter. She was nearing the 
Via della Frezza, and she knew some of the ins 
and outs of the narrow streets behind the trib- 
une of the great church. It was very dark as 
she turned the semicircle of the apse, and the 
rain fell in torrents; but it was shorter to go that 
way, for Griggs lived nearer to the Ripetta than 
to the Corso, and she followed a sort of crooked 
diagonal in the direction of his house. She 
thought the streets led by that way to the point 
she wished to reach, and she walked as fast as 
she could. The flare of an occasional oil-lamp 
swung out high at the end of its lever showed 
her the way, and showed her, too, the rush 
of the yellow water down the middle channel 
of the street. She looked in vain for the turn- 
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ing she expected on her right. She had not lost 
her way, but she had not found the short cut 
she had looked for. Emerging upon the broad 
Ripetta, she paused aninstant at the corner, and 
looked about, though she knew which way to 
turn. Just then there were heavy splashing 
footsteps close to her. 

“ Permit me, Signora,” said a voice that was 
rough and had an odd accent, though the tone 
was polite, and a huge umbrella was held over 
her head. 

She shrank back against the wall quickly, in 
womanly fear of a strange man. 

“ No, thank you!” she exclaimed in answer. 

“ But yes!” said the man. “It rains. You 
are getting an illness, Signora.” 

The faint light showed her that she would be 
safe enough in accepting the offer. The man 
was evidently a peasant from the mountains, 
and he was certainly not young. His vast black 
cloak was turned back a little by his arm, and 
showed the lining of green flannel and the blue 
clothes with broad silver buttons which he 
wore. 

“Thank you,” she said ; for she was glad of 
the shelter, and she stood still under the enor- 
mous blue cotton umbrella, with its battered 
brass knob and its colored stripes. 

“ But I will accompany you,” said the man. 
“It is certainly not beginning to finish. Apo- 
plexy! It rains in pieces!” 

“Thank you. I am not going far,” said 
Gloria. “ You are very kind.” 

“It seems to be the act of a Christian,” ob- 
served the peasant. 

She began to move, and he walked beside 
her. He would have thought it bad manners 
to ask whither she was going. Through the 
torrents of rain they went on in silence. In less 
than five minutes she had found the door of 
Griggs’s house. To her intense relief it was still 
open, and there was the glimmer of a tiny oil- 
lamp from a lantern in the stairway. Gloria 
felt for the money in her pocket. The man did 
not wait, nor speak, and was already going 
away. She called him. 

“I wish to give you something,” said Gloria. 

“To me?” exclaimed the man, in surprise. 
” ~ 0, Signora. It seems that you make a mis- 
ta ce,” 

“Excuse me,” Gloria answered. “In the 
dark I did not see. I am very grateful to you. 
You are from the country ?” 

She wished to repair the mistake she had 
made by some little civility. The man stood 
on the door-step, with his umbrella hanging 
backward over his shoulder, and she could see 
his face distinctly — a typical Roman face with 
small aquiline features, keen dark eyes, a square 
jaw, and iron-gray hair. 

“ Yes, Signora— Stefanone of Subiaco, wine 
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merchant, to serve you. If you wish wine of 
Subiaco, ask for me at Piazza Montanara. Sig- 
nora, it rains columns. With permission, I go.” 

“Thank you again,” she answered. 

He disappeared into the torrent, and she 
was left alone at the foot of the gloomy stairs, 
under the feeble light of the little oil-lamp. 
She had thrown back her veil; forit was soaked 
with water, and stuck to her face. Little rivu- 
lets ran down upon the stones from her wet 
clothes,which felt intolerably heavy as she stood 
there, resting one gloved hand against the damp 
wall, and staring at the lantern. Her thoughts 
had been disturbed by her brief interview with 
the peasant; the rain chilled her, and her face 
burned. She touched her cheek with her hand 
where Reanda had struck her. It felt bruised 
and sore, for the blow had not been a light 
one. Thesensation of the wet leather disgusted 
her, and she drew off the glove with difficulty, 
turning it inside out over her full white hand. 
Then she touched the place again, and patted 
it softly, and felt it. But her eyes did not move 
from the lantern. 

There was one of those momentary lulling 
pauses in the rush of events which seem sent 
to confuse men’s thoughts and unsettle their 
purposes. Hadshereached the house five min- 
utes earlier, she would not have hesitated a 
moment at the foot of the stairs. Suddenly she 
turned back to the door, and stood there, look- 
ing out. It looked very black. She gathered 
her dripping skirt back as she bent forward a 
little and peered into the darkness. The rain 
fell in sheets now, with the unquavering sound 
ofa steadily rushing torrent. It would be mad- 
ness to go out into it. A shiver ran through 
her, and another. She was very cold and mis- 
erable. No doubt Griggs had a fire up-stairs, 
and a pleasant light in his study. He would 
be there, hard at work. She would knock, and 
he would open ; and she would sit down by the 
fire, and dry herself, and pour out her misery. 
The red bar was still across her face —she had 
seen it in the looking-glass when she had put 
on her hat. 

To go back, to see her husband that night 
— it was impossible. Later, perhaps, when he 
should be asleep, Griggs would find a carriage 
and take her home. No one would ever know 
where she had been; and she would never tell 
any more than Griggs would. She felt that she 
must see him, and tell him everything, and feel 
his strength beside her. After all, he was the 
only friend she had in the world, and it was 
natural that she should turn to him for help in 
herfather’sabsence. He washer father’s friend, 
too. 

She shivered again and again from head to 
foot, and she drew back from the door. Fora 
moment she hesitated. Then with a womanly 
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action she began to shake the rain out of her 
cloak and herskirts as well as she could, wetting 
her hands to the wrists. As she bent down, 
shaking the hem of the skirt, the blood rushed to 
her face again, and the place Reanda had struck 
burned and smarted. It was quite a different 
sensation from what she had felt when she had 
touched it with hercool,wet hand. She straight- 
ened herself with a spring, and threw back her 
head, and her eyes flashed fiercely in the dark. 
The accidents of fate closed round her, and 
the hands of her destiny had her by the throat, 
choking her as she breathed. 

There was no more hesitation. With quick 
steps she began to ascend the short, steep 
flights. It was dark beyond the first turning, 
but she went on, touching the damp walls with 
her hands. Then there was a glimmer again, 
and a second lantern marked the first landing, 
and shone feebly upon a green door with a thin 
little square of white marble screwed to it for 
a door-plate,and anameinblack. She glanced 
at it, and went on; for she knew that Griggs 
lived on the fifth floor. She was sure-footed, 
like her father, as she went firmly up, panting 
a little, for her drenched clothes weighed her 
down. There was one more light, and then 
there wereno more. She counted the landings, 
feeling the doors with her hands as she went by, 
dizzy from the constant turning in the darkness. 
At last she thought she had got to the end, and, 
groping with her hands, she found a worsted 
string, and pulled it, and a cracked little bell 
jangled and beat against the wood inside. She 
heard a pattering of feet, and a shrill, nasal 
child’s voice called out the customary question, 
inquiring who wasthere. Sheasked for Griggs. 

“ He is not here,” answered the child; and 
she heard the footsteps running away again, 
though she called loudly. 

Her heart sank. But she groped her way 
on. The staircase ended, for it was the top of 
the house, and she found another door, and 
felt for a string like the one she had pulled; but 
there was none. Something told her that she 
was right, and with the sudden, desperate long- 
ing to be inside, with her strong protector, in 
the light and warmth, she beat upon the door 
with the palms of her hands, her face almost 
touching the cold painted wood studded with 
nails that smelled of wet iron. 

Then came the firm, regular footsteps of the 
strong man, and his clear, stern voice spoke 
from within, not in a question, but in a curt 
refusal to open. 

“ Go away!” he said in Italian. “ You have 
mistaken the door.” 

But she beat with her hands upon the heavy 
wood, 

“ Let me in!” she cried in English. “ Let 
me in!” 
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There was a deep exclamation of surprise, 
and the oiled bolt clanked back in its socket. 
The door opened inward, and Paul Griggs held 
up a lamp with a green shade, throwing the 
light into Gloria’s face. 


XXX. 


Gtoria pushed past Griggs, and stood be- 
side him in the narrow entry. He shut the door 
mechanically, and turned slowly toward her, 
still holding up the lamp so that it shone upon 
her face. 

“What has happened to you?” he asked 
slowly and steadily, his shadowed eyes fixed 
upon her. 

“ He has beaten me, and I have come to you. 
Look at my face.” 

He saw thered bar across her cheek. He did 
not raise his voice, and there was little change 
in his features, but his eyes glowed suddenly, 
like the eyes of a wild beast, and he swore an 
oath so terrible that Gloria turned a little pale, 
and shrank from him. Then he was silent, and 
they stood together. She could hear his breath. 
She could see him trying to swallow, for his 
throat was suddenly as dry as cinders. Very 
slowly his frown deepened to a scowl, and two 
straight furrows clove their way down between 
his eyes, his dark eyebrows were lifted evilly, 
upward and outward, and little by little the 
strong, clean-shaven upper lip rose at the cor- 
ners and showed two gleaming, wolfish teeth. 
The smooth, close hair bristled from the point 
where it descended upon his forehead. 

Gloria shrank a little. She had seen such a 
look in an angry lion—just the look, without 
a motion of the limbs. Then it all disappeared, 
and the still face she knew so well was turned 
to hers. 

“ Will you come in?” he asked in a con- 
strained tone. “It is my work-room. I will 
light a fire, and you must dry yourself. How 
did you get so wet? You did not come on 
foot?” 

He opened the door while he was speaking, 
and led the way with the lamp. Gloria shiv- 
ered as she followed, for there was a small win- 
dow open in the entry, and her clothes clung 
to her in the cold draft. She closed the door 
behind her as she went in. It was very little 
warmer within than without, and the small fire- 
place was black and cold. Instinctively she 
glanced at Griggs. He wore a rough pilot coat 
that had seen much service, buttoned to his 
throat. He set the little lamp with its green 
shade down upon the table amidst a mass of 
papers and books, and drew forward the only 
easy-chair there was, a dilapidated piece of 
furniture covered with faded yellow reps and 
ragged fringes that dragged on the floor. He 
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took a great cloak from a clothes-horse in the 
corner and threw it over the chair, smoothing 
it carefully with his hands. 

“If you will sit down, I will try and make 
a fire,” he said quietly. 

She sat down as he bade her, wondering a 
little at his calmness, but remembering the awful 
words that had escaped his lips when she had 
spoken, and the look of the wild beast and in- 
carnate devil that had been one moment in his 
face. She looked about her while he began to 
make a fire, not hindering him, for she was 
shivering. The room was large, but very poorly 
furnished. There were two great tables, cov- 
cred with books and papers; there was a deal 
bookcase along one wall, and an antiquated 
cabinet between the two windows, one of its 
legs propped up with a dingy, faded paper. The 
coarse green carpet was threadbare, but still 
whole. There were half a dozen plain chairs, 
with green and white rush seats, in various parts 
of the room. On the narrow white marble 
mantel-shelf stood two china candlesticks, in 
one of which there was a piece of candle that 
had guttered when last burning. In the mid- 
dle a cheap American clock of white metal 
ticked loudly, and the hands pointed to twenty 
minutes before nine. In one corner was the 
clothes-horse, with two or three overcoats hang- 
ing on it, and two hats, one of which was 
hanging half over on one side. It looked as 
though two cloaked skeletons in hats were em- 
bracing. Inanother corner by the door a black 
stick and an umbrella stood side by side. But 
for the books the place would have had a deso- 
late look. The air smelt of strong tobacco. 

Gloria looked about her curiously, though 
her heart was beating fast. The man was fa- 
miliar to her, dear to her in many ways, and 
over much in her life. The place where he 
lived contained a part of him which she did not 
know. Her breath came quickly in the antici- 
pation of an emotion greater even than what 
she had felt already ; but hereyes wandered in 
curiosity from one object to another. Suddenly 
she heard the loud cracking of breaking wood. 
There was a blaze of paper from the fireplace, 
illuminating all the room, and some light pieces 
he was throwing on kindled quickly. He was 
breaking them — she looked — it was one of 
the rush-bottomed chairs. 

“ What are you doing ?” she cried, leaning 
suddenly far forward. 2 

“ Making a good fire,” he answered. “There 
happened to be only one bit of wood in my 
box, so I am taking these things.” 

He broke the legs and the rails of the chair 
in his hands, as a child would break twigs, and 
heaped them upon the blaze. 

“There are five more,” he observed. “They 
will make a good fire.” 
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He arranged the burning mass to suit him, 
looked at it, and then turned. 

“ You ought to be a little nearer,” he said; 
and he lifted the chair, with her in it, and set 
her before the fireplace. 

It had all looked and felt desperately deso- 
late half a minute earlier. It was changed 
now. He went to a corner, and filled a small 
glass with wine from a straw-covered flask, 
and brought it to her. She thanked him with 
her eyes, and drank half of it eagerly. He 
knelt down before the fire again; for’ as the 
paper burned away underneath, the light sticks 
fell inward, and might go out. When he had 
arranged it all again, he looked round, still 
kneeling, and met her eyes. 

“Ts that better?” he asked quietly. 

“You are so good,” said Gloria, letting her 
eyelids droop as she looked from him to the 
pleasant flame. 

He put out his hand, and gently touched the 
hem of her cloth skirt. 

“ You are drenched,” he said. 

Then, before she realized what he was do- 
ing, he bent down, and kissed the wet cloth, 
and, without looking at her, rose to his feet, 
got another chair, and sat down near her. A 
soft blush of pleasure had risen in her cheeks. 
They were little things that he did, but they 
were like him, unaffected, strong, direct. An- 
other man would have made apologies for hav- 
ing no wood, and would have tried to make a 
fire of the single stick. Another man would 
have made excuses for the disorder of his room, 
or for the poverty of its furniture, perhaps. 
The other man she thought of was her hus- 
band, and possibly she had her father in her 
mind, too. 

“When you are rested, tell me your story,” 
he said, and his face hardened all at once. 

She began to speak in a low and uncertain 
voice, reciting almost mechanically many 
things which she had often told him before. 
He listened without moving a muscle. Her 
voice was dear to him, whether she repeated 
the endless history of her woes for the tenth 
or the hundredth time. Where she was con- 
cerned he had no judgment, and he had no 
criterion; for he had neverloved another woman 
with whom he could compare her. All that 
was of her was of paramount interest and 
weighty importance. He could not hear it too 
often. But to-night her first words had told 
him of the violent crisis in her life with Re- 
anda, and he listened to all she said, before 
she reached that point, with an interest he had 
never felt before. But he would not look at 
her, for he must have taken her in his arms, 
as he had once, months before now. She had 
come for protection and for help, and her need 
was the life-spring of his honor. 
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As she went on, her voice took color from 
her emotion, her hands moved now and then 
in short, swift gestures, and herdark eyes burned. 
The marvelous dramatic power she possessed 
blazed out under the lash of her wrongs, and 
she found words she had only groped for un- 
til that moment. She described the miserably 
nervous feebleness of the man with scathing 
contempt, her tone made evil deeds of his 
shortcomings, her scorn made his weakness a 
black crime; her jealous anger fastened upon 
Francesca Campodonico, and tore her honor 
to shreds and her virtues to rags of abomina- 
tion ; and her flaming pride blazed out in sear- 
ing hatred and contempt for the coward who 
had struck her in the face. 

“ He broke my fan across my face!” she 
cried, with the ascending intonation of a fury 
rising still and still more fiercely beautiful. 
“ Heslashed my face with it, and broke it,*and 
threw the bits down at my feet! There, look 
at it! That is his work —oh, give it back to 
him, kill him for me, tear him to pieces for me 
— make him feel what I have felt to-day!” 

She had pushed her brown hat and veil back 
from her head, and her wet cloak had long ago 
fallen from her shoulders. One straight, white 
hand shot out and fastened upon her com- 
panion’s arm, as he sat beside her, and she 
shook it in savage confidence of his iron 
strength. 

A dead silence followed, but the fire made 
of the broken chairs roared and blazed on the 
low brick hearth. The man kept his eyes upon 
it fixedly, as though it were his salvation, for 
he felt that if he looked at her he was lost. She 
had come to him not for love, but for protec- 
tion, of her own free will. Yet he felt that his 
honor was burning in him with no longer life, 
if she stayed there, than the short, quick fire 
itself. His voice wasthick when he answered, as 
though he were speaking through a velvet pall. 

“JT will kill him, if he will fight,” he said, 
with an effort. “I will not murder him, even 
for you.” 

She started, for she had not realized how 
he would take literally what she said. She had 
no experience of desperate men in her limited 
life. 

“Murder him? No!” she said, snatching 
back her hand from his arm. “No, no! I 
never meant that.” 

“T am glad you did not. Ifyou did, I should 
probably break down, and do it to please you. 
But if he will fight like a man, I will kill him 
to please myself. Now I will go and get a car- 
riage and take you home.” 

He rose to his feet, and, turning, turned 
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away from her, going toward the corner to get 
an overcoat. She followed him with her eyes, 
in silence. 

“ You are not afraid to be left alone for a 
quarter of an hour ?” he asked, buttoning his 
coat, and looking toward his umbrella. 

“ Do not go just yet,” she answered softly. 

“T must. It is getting late. I shall not find 
a carriage if I wait any longer. I must go 
now.” 

“ Do not go.” 

She heard him breathe hard once or twice. 
Then with quick strides he was beside her, and 
speaking to her. 

“ Gloria, I cannot stand it— I warn you. I 
love you in a way you cannot understand. You 
must not keep me here.” 

“Do not go,” she said again in the deep, 
soft tone of her golden voice. 

“T must!” 

He turned from her, and went toward the 
door. Soft and swift she followed him, but he 
was in the entry before her hand was on his 
arm. It was almost dusk out there. He stopped. 

“IT cannot go back to him,” she said, and he 
could see the light in her eyes, and very faintly 
the red bar across the face he loved. 

“ You should —there is nowhere else for you 
to go,” he said ; and in the dark his hand was 
finding the bolt of the door to the stairs. 

“ No—there is nowhere else —I cannot go 
back to him,” she answered, and the voice qua- 
vered uncertainly as the night breeze sighing 
among reeds. 

“ You must—you must,” he tried to say. 

Her weight was all upon his arm, but it was 
nothing to him. He steadily drew back the 
bolt. He turned up his face so that he could 
not see her. 

With sudden strength her white hands went 
round his sinewy dark throat as he threw back 
his head. 

“You are all I have in the world!” she half 
said, half whispered. “I will not let you go!” 

“You?” His voice broke out as through a 
bursting shell. 

“Yes. Come back!” 

His arm fell like lead to his side. Gently she 
drew him back to the door of the study. The 
blaze of the fire shot into her face. 

“ Come,” she said. “See how well it burns.” 

“ Yes,” he said mechanically ; “ it is burning 
well.’”” 

He stood aside an instant at the door to let 
her pass. His eyelids closed, and his face be- 
came as rigid as the death-mask of a man 
dead in passion. One moment only; then he 
followed her, and softly shut the door. 


(To be continued.) 


F. Marion Crawford. 
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STEFANONE AND GLORIA. 





A BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 


“IN THE DAYS OF VAN TROMP.” 


O Amsterdam and its Commodore, 
Over his pipe and his eau-de-vie, 
A flibote skimming the Texel shore 
Brought serious news for the Zuyder Zee: 


Forty sail of the Channel fleet, 
With a high-born Admiral of the Blue, 
Holland’s bravest had come to greet, 
And settle an ancient score or two. 


Frugal of speech was the Commodore. 
“J will meet their wishes,” he briefly said, 
And straight to the offing his squadron bore, 
With a broom at the flag-ship’s mainmast- 
head. 


Quickly to work, in a business way, 
Went old Van Dam and his captains 
stout, 
Broadside for broadside, half the day; 
But the sturdy foeman still held out; 


Till about four bells in the afternoon 
The English suddenly ceased their fire, 
And Van Dam hailed: “‘ Have you struck so 
soon P 
Is the score then settled, may I inquire ?” 


And the answer came: “No; we have not 
struck, 
But our powder is spent; we can fight no 
more.” 
“ Ah, that is a matter of evil luck, 
In a case like this,” said the Commodore. 


Then he stroked his beard, and he closed his 
eyes: 
“’T were a pity to mar so sweet a fight 
On a beggarly question of supplies. 
Diable! it spoils one’s pleasure quite.” 


With the thrifty blood of his Holland sire 
A stream of a warmer fluid ran, 


From a Norman mother with heart of fire — 
And the mother it is that makes the man. 


“To win or to lose,” said the blood of France, 
“ Were a problem simple as life or death ; 

But to win by an enemy’s dull mischance!” 
He damned the lubbers below his breath. 


Then: “ Send me your boat aboard,” he cried, 
“ If you will not strike and you cannot fight. 
Pity your stubborn bull-dog pride 
Should bark so loud, with so small a bite!” 


The Admiral came in his gig of state ; 
A captain by right of heritage, 
Favor had made him all but great, 
And Nature had never marred the page. 


Dutchman all was the Commodore 

At once when he saw his wondrous guest, 
Marveling much and marveling more 

As he listed the visitor’s request. 


Never was such proposal made 
To sailor before, on land or sea: 

“°T is awkward to dabble in vulgar trade; 
But have you some powder to sell to me?” 


Dutch diplomacy struggled hard, 
But Gallic chivalry won the day. 
The sale was made, and the bill was paid, 
And the guns went back to their pleasant 
play. 


Ill had it gone with the Commodore 
Had pluck or fortune deceived him then; 
But he fought as he never fought before, 
And he brought his investment back again. 


The great States-General, solemn folk, 
When old Van Dam came home next day, 
With his prizes in tow, forgave the joke, 
Or never perceived it — who can say ? 


James Jeffrey Roche. 
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A stream of a warmer fluid ran, 
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And the mother it is that makes the man. 


“ To win or to lose,” said the blood of France, 
“ Were a problem simple as life or death; 

But to win by an enemy’s dull mischance! ” 
He damned the lubbers below his breath. 


Then: “Send me your boat aboard,” he cried, 
“ If you will not strike and you cannot fight. 
Pity your stubborn bull-dog pride 
Should bark so loud, with so small a bite!” 


The Admiral came in his gig of state ; 
A captain by right of heritage, 
Favor had made him all but great, 
And Nature had never marred the page. 


Dutchman all was the Commodore 

At once when he saw his wondrous guest, 
Marveling much and marveling more 

As he listed the visitor’s request. 


Never was such proposal made 
To sailor before, on land or sea: 

“’T is awkward to dabble in vulgar trade; 
But have you some powder to sell to me?” 


Dutch diplomacy struggled hard, 
But Gallic chivalry won the day. 
The sale was made, and the bill was paid, 
And the guns went back to their pleasant 
play. 


Ill had it gone with the Commodore 
Had pluck or fortune deceived him then; 
But he fought as he never fought before, 
And he brought his investment back again. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BY 


WILLIAM 


M. SLOANE. 


NAPOLEON THE STUDENT OF OPPORTUNITY. 


THE FRENCH EXECUTIVE AGAIN RESCUED 


FORMIO — BONAPARTE 


AND TALLEYRAND — PORTENTS OF 


OF CAMPO 
IN 


THE ARMY-—THE TREATY 
POLITICAL CONVULSION 


BY 


EUROPE — PLANS FOR AN EXPEDITION TO EGYPT— THE LANDING IN EGYPT. 


THE FRENCH EXECUTIVE AGAIN RESCUED 
BY THE ARMY. 


fb fact was that 
the fine charter 
under which Parishad 
presumably closed the 
revolutionary epoch 
in order to live for 
the first time under 

a constitutional 
government, 
was about to 
display its fa- 
tal weakness 
in the produc- 
tion of adead- 
lock. The 
spring elec- 
tions of 1797 
were the first 
held under the 
new constitu- 
tion without 
any __restric- 
tions, and the 
Jacobin ma- 
jority in the legislature disappeared. Bar- 
thélemy, the new director chosen to replace 
Letourneur, was a moderate democrat with 
royalistic leanings, who, like his predecessor, 
joined his fortunes with those of Carnot. The 
Five Hundred, therefore, as well as the An- 
cients, now represented the great majority of 
the French people, who hated Jacobinism, who 
were opposed to any republican propaganda 
in foreign countries, and who, more than any- 
thing else, wanted peace, in order to restore 
their fortunes and to secure leisure for their 
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amusements. An attack on the executive pol- 
icy which had been dictated by the three radi- 
cal members of the Directory began at once. 
Nothing escaped: assaults were made on their 
attitude toward the emigrants and the clergy, 
on their loss of the colonies, on their commer- 
cial failures, and, above all, on their conduct of 
foreign affairs, which appeared to have as its 
aim the continuance of the war, and the over- 
throw of monarchy throughout Europe. The 
leaders of the majority in the two councils fre- 
quented a club in the Clichy quarter, which 
was the center of royalist intrigue. Though 
no match in ability for their opponents, these 
men were quite clever enough to taunt the di- 
rectors with their impotence to stop royalist 
agitations. Internal affairs were desperate. Sui- 
cides from starvation were sadly frequentamong 
the officers in the navy, while their colleagues 
in the Army of Italy were not only growing rich 
on plunder, but defrant as well. The French 
commander in Italy had first made peace on 
his own terms, and had then declared war 
without consulting the chambers, thus not 
only annihilating friendly commonwealths, but 
evincing a contempt for the constitution, for 
the duly elected representatives of the people, 
and for the popular demand that there should 
be, not a particular, but a general pacification. 
On June 23, 1797, in a memorable interpella- 
tion of the government by Dumolard, all these 
matters were thoroughly ventilated in the Five 
Hundred. Even Pontécoulant — Bonaparte’s 
former protector — joined in the demand for 
an explanation. Paris and the country in gen- 
eral were left in a ferment. 

It was with reference to such conditions that 
the celebration, in Milan, of July 14 was ar- 
ranged. Each detail was nicely calculated to 
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strengthen the self-esteem of every soldier, to 
intensify his military pride, and to prejudice 
him against the conservative royalists who 
wanted peace only that they might restore the 
monarchy. Afterall, the soldiers of Bonaparte 
were still in their own estimation the soldiers 
of the same republic which survived in Bar- 
ras, Rewbell, and Larevelliére, and it was a 
republican constitution which was menaced 
by the illegal interference of the legislature 
with the executive. In such a crisis it was 
easy to confuse in the minds of plain men the 
love of military glory with the enthusiasm for 
liberty. “ Soldiers, I know that you are deeply 
moved by the misfortune which threatens our 
country” —so ran theproclamation of theiridol- 
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ized general, “ But our country is in no real 
danger. The men who have enabled her to 
triumph over united Europe are on hand. 
Mountains separate us from France: you would 
surmount them with the swiftness of the eagle, 
if it were needful, in order to maintain the 
constitution, to defend liberty, to protect the 
government and the republicans. Soldiers, 
the government guards the laws of which it is 
the depositary. If royalists show their heads, 
that moment is their last. Dismiss your fears, 
and let us swear by the spirits [aves] of the 
heroes who have fallen at our side in defense 
of liberty —let us swear by our new banners: 
‘ Never ending war on the enemies of the repub- 
lic, and of the constitution of the year III.’” 
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This call had exactly the effect desired. From 
the divisions of the army, and from the chief 
garrisons, came addresses declaring the adhe- 
.ion of the troops to the principles of the Revo- 
lution. As for the reproaches heaped upon 
l;onaparte for the overthrow of Venice, he was 
little concerned. To pacify the clamor, how- 
ever, he invented and printed a number of 
half-true explanations cleverly adapted to the 
charges brought, but of a sardonic nature. The 
real bolt, the weapon destined to crush his 
enemies, was one forged in that very city. On 
its fall, a leading emigrant — the Comte d’An- 
traigues—had been captured. Treated with 
the highest distinction by his captors, he was 
led to write a confession of all that concerned 
the hitherto suspected, but unproved, treach- 
ery of Pichegru two years before. From his 
banishment at Blankenburg, in the Hartz 
Mountains, the pretender— Louis XVIII.— 
had slowly and painfully built up the party 
which has been mentioned, and from its meet- 
ing-place was known, as the Clichy faction; he 
had also bought Pichegru’s adhesion to his 
cause, and had laid the complicated train of 
a plot whereby, when the fated and foreseen 
moment should arrive in which the exasper- 
ated Directory would employ force with the 
legislative councils, Pichegru, now president 
of the Five Hundred, was to appear in his 
uniform as the conqueror of Holland, and, 
assuming the chief command, turn the army, 
the chosen bulwark of the directors, against 
themselves. The Paris royalists had talked and 
behaved so as to betray many details regard- 
ing this ingenious scheme; but the possession 
of such knowledge by the directors did not 
render the situation any less menacing. To 
save themselves and the constitution, the radi- 
cal members felt that they must secure, and 
that speedily, a capable and devoted general 
to command in Paris. 

They had consulted Moreau, Hoche, and 
Bonaparte. Moreau showed little zeal: the 
army on the Rhine, which he commanded, had 
not been paid; the men were destitute, and, 
like their leader, sullen on account of their en- 
forced inaction. So unsympathetic and cold 
was the general’s attitude toward the Directory 
that although, as appears certain, he had in his 
possession positive proof of Pichegru’s desertion 
to the enemy, he kept silence, and allowed mat- 
ters to take their course. The brilliant Hoche 
was willing to aid the directors, and had gladly 
lent himselfto execute a plan arranged by Barras 
for bringing troops to Paris under the pretext 
ofa scheme for the complete transformation of 
the home and Northern armies by a change 
of stations for the various divisions. To this 
end the general had been nominated minister 
of war. It turned out, however, that, being 
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not yet thirty, he was too young under the 
constitution, and could not be confirmed. Si- 
multaneously the new dispositions in the army 
began to excite suspicion, the entire plan was 
discredited, and Hoche was so closely iden- 
tified with it that he became an object of 
distrust to the masses, and therefore unavaila- 
ble. There remained only Bonaparte or one 
of his lieutenants. His very strength was a 
menace to the executive, and they felt the dan- 
ger; but a general they must have. ,Accord- 
ingly, bitter as the decision was, they asked 
Bonaparte to send them such a commander as 
they needed—one of hisown men. Bonaparte 
was ready for the emergency ; he had already 
sent despatches to Paris promising a new remit- 
tance of 3,000,000 francs, the strongest French 
army in the field had been used in a brilliant 
demonstration in favor of the Directory, and 
now most opportunely the ambitious, bluster- 
ing, and fearless Augereau asked leave to de- 
part for Paris on his private affairs. He was 
intrusted with the enthusiastic address to the 
Directory from the army, which had been pre- 
pared as part of the patriotic celebration. No 
better tool could have beenselected. On his ar- 
rival in Paris,—“ sent,” as he boasted, “ to kill 
the royalists,’—he was appointed to command 
the Army of the Interior; and the confession 
of D’Antraigues having been communicated 
to Barras, through Bernadotte, a short time 
previously, the Directory felt ready for the 
coming crisis. Again they owed everything to 
Bonaparte ; he was free to do as he chose in 
the further negotiations with Austria, and in the 
rearrangement of Italy. 

With such weapons in hand, the Directory 
was for the moment invulnerable. But the roy- 
alist majority in the councils rushed madly on 
their fate. Infuriated by the presence so near 
to Paris of the soldiers brought in from the 
Army of the Sambre and the Meuse, they put 
their own guard under a royalist commander, 
closed the constitutional clubs which had been 
formed to offset that of Clichy, and in the ses- 
sion of September 3 a proposition of General 
Willot to rise next day and destroy the govern- 
ment was received with applause. That night 
Augereau put himself at the head of about 
12,000 troops. With these he mounted guard 
throughout the city, seized the legislative cham- 
bers,and thus ended the first short constitutional 
régime of his country. The next morning (18 
Fructidor) the Directory had entire control of 
the city and of the country. Of course all this 
was done in the name of public safety. Carnot, 
who had been keptin ignorance of Barras’sdeal- 
ings with Hoche, and had been reasoning with 
Bonaparte by letter as if his correspondent 
were an honest patriot, was rudely awakened 
from his illusion that others were as honest and 
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sincere as he, and seeing too late the snare 
which had been spread, took refuge in flight. 
Barthélemy was seized and imprisoned. Two 
radicals, Merlin and Neufchateau, were ap- 
pointed to the vacancies. Barbé-Marbois, the 
royalist president of the Ancients, with 11 mem- 
bers of that body, Pichegru with 42 deputies 
from the Five Hundred, and 148 other persons, 
mostly journalists, were proscribed. All these, 
with the exception of a few who escaped by 
flight, were sent to languish in the pestilential 
swamps of Cayenne, where there was already 
a colony of transported priests. Although the 
guillotine was not again erected, yet the 18 
Fructidor brought in a revolutionary govern- 
ment—an administration resting on force, 
though under the forms of the constitution. 
The Fructidorians claimed to be strict constitu- 
tionalists, and posed as such before the country, 
But facts were more convincing than their pro- 
fessions. Their rallying-point was the Direc- 
tory, and the Directory having twice appealed 
to the army, the army was now its real support. 
The liberty of the press was abolished and mar- 
tial law was proclaimed wherever the execu- 
tive thought best. Moreover, Bonaparte had 
shown the way and furnished the general; he 
had taken another step toward his eventual ap- 
pearance as the ruler of the army, and through 
itof the country. Such a forced relation led to 
mutual distrust, and finally to hatred. 

Augereau, who had fondly hoped to enter 
the Directory, was made commander, in Mo- 
reau’s place, of an army whose campaigns were 
over. The premature death of Hoche about 
the same time quenched the only military ge- 
nius in France comparable to that of Bona- 
parte, and removed a political rival as well. 
The Army of the Alps was then combined with 
that of Italy, and with this simplification of the 
military machine he who until peace was made 
would be virtually its mover could well say 
to his enemies: “I speak in the name of 8o,- 
ooo men. The time is past when scoundrelly 
lawyers and mere talkers can guillotine sol- 
diers.” Napoleon, in his intimate conversa- 
tions with Mme. de Rémusat, said that at this 
time he “became a personage in Europe. On 
one side, by my orders of the day, I supported 
the revolutionary system; on the other, I se- 
cretly dealt with the emigrants, permitting them 
to cherish some hope. It is easy to deceive 
that party, for it always sets out not from what 
actually is, but from what it wishes there were. 
I received splendid offers in case I were willing 
to follow the example of General Monk. The 
pretender himself wrote me in his halting, florid 
style. I conquered the Pope more completely 
by keeping away from Rome than if I had 
burned his capital. At last I became influen- 
tial and strong.” 

VoL. L.—27. 
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With many men the success of the 18 Fruc- 
tidor would have been glory enough for a sin- 
gle season. But the indomitable and feverish 
energy of Bonaparte was not exhausted even 
by such minute provision as was needed for 
this; in fact, the political campaign was only 
a considerable part of the summer’s labor. 
While mastering France, he was preparing to 
master Italy, and, after Italy, Europe. Con- 
currently with the management of French poli- 
tics went not only the negotiations with the 
emperor, but the completion of his contem- 
plated labors in Italy. ‘Two constitutions were 
needed for new-born states—the republics 
known thus far as the Transpadaneand the Cis- 
padane. Neither was strong enough for their 
creator’s purpose. By the preparation of al- 
most identical charters, based upon the French 
constitution of the year III, the way for their 
union had already been prepared. These pa- 
pers were now most carefully elaborated ; and 
not only so, but every agent, every adminis- 
trator for every post, from the highest to the 
lowest, was, after a minute scrutiny of his char- 
acter, selected and then instructed according to 
his abilities. Most of these new officials were 
men of integrity and high purpose; but never- 
theless they owed their appointment to thedic- 
tator, and were in consequence his tools, con- 
scious or unconscious. The combination of 
the two temporary states into the Cisalpine 
Republic was thus made ready to be recog- 
nized in the final treaty with Austria. 

Then there was Genoa. Bonaparte had told 
the Directory in May that her people were 
clamoring for liberty. She was destined by him 
for the same fate which had overtaken Venice. 
The identical machinery was set to work for a 
similar result. Faypoult, the diplomatic agent 
of France, began his agitations very much as 
Lallemant had done, although in comparison 
with his Venetian colleague he was but a bun- 
gler. The democratic club of Genoa first de- 
manded from the Senate that aristocracy should 
be abolished, and when their request was de- 
nied, seized the arsenal and the harbor. The 
populace rose to the support of the aristocracy, 
and temporarily triumphed. La Valette, Bona- 
parte’s adjutant, appeared in due time on the 
floor of the Genoese Senate with a peremptory 
message from his commander like that which 
in similar dramatic circumstances Junot read 
to the patricians of Venice. The intervention 
of the French, it said, was only to protect life 
and property, while assuring their own commu- 
nications with France. But within twenty-four 
hours all political prisoners must be released, 
the people disarmed, and the enemies of France 
surrendered ; otherwise the senators would an- 
swer with their lives. Thus menaced, the gov- 
ernment obeyed every command. Then Fay- 
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poult repeated his demand for the substitution 
of a democratic constitution in place of the old 
one. The Senate felt how futile further oppo- 
sition would be, but sent an embassy to Monte- 
bello. They were courteously received, and 
were probably not greatly amazed to find Bona- 
parte already occupied with the details of a 
constitution which was to reconstruct their com- 
monwealth under the name of the Ligurian 
Republic. It was soon complete in all its parts, 
and with its adoption Genoa the Superb was 
no more. 

As for Sardinia, the constant agitation car- 
ried on by her radicals kept the king in fear ; 
and propositions from Bonaparte for an alli- 
ance, which would increase his army by the 
full effective of the excellent Piedmontese 
troops, were favorably entertained. The health 
of the Pope had become so feeble that his death 
could not long be postponed. The opportu- 
nity was seized to display further respect for his 
ecclesiastical power by requesting, on August 
3, a reconciliation between the French govern- 
ment and the clergy for the common advan- 
tage of State and Church. A quarrel be- 
tween the Valtellina and the Grisons gave the 
great man at Montebello his first chance to 
intervene in Switzerland as an arbiter whose 
word was law, and thus to begin the recon- 
struction of that country. In England, more- 
over, Leoben had made a profound impression, 
and Pitt became more anxious than ever for 
peace. In July Malmesbury reopened his ne- 
gotiations, this time at Lille. The proffered 
terms were far more favorable than before. 
Belgium might be incorporated in France, and 
Holland made a dependency, if the French 
would renounce their claim to the most impor- 
tant among the Dutch colonies which England 
had conquered, including the Cape of Good 
Hope. There was no good willon the partofthe 
French commissioners from the beginning, and 
the new ones who were appointed after the 18 
Fructidor proved to be utterly impracticable. 
It was a dispirited embassy which soon re- 
turned to England. 

The season was as busy on the military as 
it had been on the political side. Day and 
night the soldiers in the conquered Venetian 
lands wrought with ceaseless labor until the 
whole territory was in perfect order as a base 
of military operations. Not a single strategic 
point there or elsewhere was overlooked. Even 
the little island of St. Peter in the Mediterra- 
nean was taken from Piedmont, and garrisoned 
with 200 men. It was generally understood 
that war might break out at any moment. 
Every contribution under treaty obligations 
was exacted to the utmost farthing. As a sin- 
gle illustration of the French dealing, jewels 
and gems estimated by the Pope as worth ten 
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millions of francs were accepted by the French 
experts at a valuation of five. Within the pre- 
vious twelve months Bonaparte had sent to 
Paris 7,000,000 francs, of which he destined 
2,000,000 for the outfit of a fleet. It was but 
a moiety of what he had raised. During this 
summer, on the contrary, he kept everything: 
even the 3,000,000 francs promised to Barras 
were not paid. It is therefore likely that he had 
in hand upward of 30,000,000 francs in cash, 
and commissary stores to the extent of several 
millions more. 

The size of his army is difficult to estimate. 
By the records of the War Office he hadin April 
141,223 effectives, of whom 121,420 were fit for 
service. On September 3 he wrote to Carnot 
that he had 75,000 effective men, of whom 1s,- 
ooo were in garrison; but a fortnight later he 
admitted a total of 83,800, of whom he declared, 
however, that only 49,000 were effective. He 
likewise admitted that he’ had 1000 Italians 
and 2000 Poles. No one can believe that these 
figures are of the slightest value. Conservative 
estimates put his fighting force at 70,000 French 
soldiers ready for the field, and 15,000 Pied- 
montese, Cisalpines, and Poles in like con- 
dition. The French were by this time such 
veteransas Europe had seldom seen; the others 
were of medium quality only, excepting, of 
course, the Piedmontese, who were fine. Bona- 
parte’s correspondence for the period was in- 
tended toconvey theidea thathe was preparing 
to enforce the terms of Leoben by another ap- 
peal to arms, if necessary. In fact, Austria was 
well-nigh as active as he was, and he had need 
to be ready. But subsequent events proved 
that all these preparations were really for an- 
other end. An advantageous peace was to be 
made with Austria, if possible, and Italy was 
to beproperly garrisoned. But, on the old prin- 
ciple, one member of the coalition having been 
quieted, the other was to be humbled. The 
goal of his further ambition already appears to 
have been nothing less than the destruction of 
England. 


THE TREATY OF CAMPO FORMIO. 


BoNAPARTE was a child of the Mediterra- 
nean. The light ofits sparkling waters was ever 
in his eyes, and the fascination of its ancient 
civilizations was never absent from his dreams 
of glory. His proclamations ring with:classic 
allusions, his festivals were adorned with classic 
ceremony. In infancy he had known of Genoa, 
the tyrant of his island, as strong in the splen- 
did commercial enterprises which stretched 
eastward through the Levant, and beyond into 
the farther Orient ; in childhood he had fed his 
imagination on the histories of Alexander the 
Great, and his conquest of Oriental empires; in 
youth he had thought to find an open door for 
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his ambition, when all others seemed closed, 
by taking service with England to share the 
renown of those who were building up her East- 
ernempire. Disappointed in this, he turned with 
the same lack of successto Russia, already Eng- 
land’s rival on the continent of Asia. It is per- 
fectly comprehensible that throughout his early 
manhood his mind should have occasionally 
reverted to the same ideals. The conqueror of 
Italy and Austria might hope to realize them. 
Was he not master of the two great maritime 
commonwealths which had once shared all 
Eastern trade between them? England’s intru- 
sion upon the Mediterranean basin was a never 
ceasing irritation to all the Latin powers. Her 
commercial prosperity and her mastery of the 
seas aggravated the exasperation of France, as 
threatening even her equality in their ancient 
rivalry. From the days of the first crusade all 
Frenchmen had felt that leadership in the re- 
construction of Asia belonged to them by 
virtue of preoccupation. Ardent republicans, 
moreover, saw France’s mission incomplete in 
the liberalizing of the Continent, and the De- 
partment of Marine under the Directory 
stamped its paper with the motto, “ Liberty of 
the Seas.” Imaginative forces, the revolution- 
ary system, and the national ambition all com- 
bined to create ubiquitous enthusiasm for the 
conquest of the Mediterranean. To this the 
temperament and training of Bonaparte were 
as the spark to the tinder. It was with willing 
ears that the Directory heard his first sugges- 
tions about the Venetian isles, and subsequently 
his plans for the capture of Malta, which was 
to be followed by adeath-blow to England’s su- 
premacy in the seizure of Egypt and the dis- 
memberment of Turkey. 

As early as May 14, 1797, a letter of Bona- 
parte’s informed the Directory what naval stores 
they might hope to seize in the dismemberment 
of Venice; in the previous year similar esti- 
mates had been made with regard to Genoa, 
Tuscany, and Naples. It was with a Franco- 
Venetian fleet that Gentili established French 
administration in the Ionian Isles, whose peo- 
ple, weary of Venetian tyranny, welcomed him 
asaliberator. Themore intelligent among them 
desired home rule under French protection; the 
gratitude of the ignorant was shown in the erec- 
tion of rude shrines where lamps were kept 
alight before pictures of Bonaparte. About the 
same time the discontented Greeks on the main- 
land were given to understand that the great 
annihilator of tyrants would gladly hear their 
cries. For months an extensive secret corre- 
spondence was carried on between the French 
headquarters in Italy and the disaffected in Tur- 
key, wherever found. No fewer than three re- 
bellious pashas were ready to seek French 
assistance: one of whom, he of Janina, had ac- 
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tually twelve thousand men in the field. The 
archives of the French foreign office abound 
in careful studies by its diplomatic agents of 
the revolutionary forces and elements in the 
Ottoman empire. Ways and means to dissolve 
the ancient friendship between France and 
the Porte were discussed ; a political program, 
based on the maltreatment of French merchants 
in the Levant and the scandals of Mameluke 
administration in Egypt, was elaborated ; and 
on September 13, 1797, the first formal proposi- 
tion for the seizure of that country was made 
by Bonaparte to Talleyrand, now minister of 
foreign affairs. The government at Paris re- 
doubled its energies, and recruited its powers, 
for the object in view. 

In fact, after Fructidor there is a ring in the 
words of Bonaparte’s letters, especially those 
to Talleyrand, which shows how risky it would 
have been to neglect his unexpressed but evi- 
dent wishes. The 2,000,000 francs sent from 
Italy in the previous year for fitting out the fleet 
had been used for another purpose, much to 
the irritation of Bonaparte, whose language in 
regard to the upbuilding of a sea power had 
been vigorous. At last, by his contributions 
of material from Italy, and the efforts of the 
administration at home, something had been 
accomplished. Admiral Brueys was in the 
Adriatic with a force able, it was believed, to 
meet even the English. By clever diplomacy 
the Spaniards and Neapolitans had been set to 
neutralize each other. With time the latter 
had grown bold, and were making extortion- 
ate demands. The Directory offered to send 
5000 French soldiers to reinforce the Spanish 
army which was contending with Portugal, if 
an equal number of the Spanish troops in Italy 
would mingle with the French soldiers to con- 
quer the Papal States. The latter would then be 
given to the Grand Duke of Parma, in return 
for his old duchy, which was to form part of the 
new republic. 

In this far-reaching plan of Bonaparte’s, 
which comprehended the whole basin of the 
Mediterranean, and by throwing French troops 
into Spain opened the way for further inter- 
ference, lies the germ of all his future deal- 
ing with the Castilian monarchy. The focal 
point of the whole system, he had explained 
as early as May, was the island of Malta, the 
citadel of the Mediterranean. The grand mas- 
ter of the Knights was at the point of death ; 
the King of Naples claimed the island as an an- 
cient appanage ; but a German was the most 
prominent among the candidates for the suc- 
cession. Bonaparte’s proposal was that the 
Maltese should first be bribed to revolt, and 
that then the French or Spanish fleet should 
seize Valetta, compel the election of a Span- 
iard, and thus secure a bulwark in the heart of 
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the Mediterranean against Turkey on one side 
and England on the other. 

Such were some of the summer’s avocations. 
Its real business was supposed to be the con- 
clusion of a peace with the empire. But Aus- 
tria was far from being exhausted, and her 
agents protracted the negotiations while the 
Vienna government was recruiting its forces, 
hoping all the time for a triumph of the royal- 
ist party in Paris. Until after the 18 Fructidor 
this was not entirely distasteful to Bonaparte, 
in view of the desire of Carnot for peace on 
the basis of the preliminaries. Nevertheless, a 
spirited comedy was playing all the time, the 
French general mystifying both Merveldt, one 
of the Austrian plenipotentiaries, and Clarke, 
who had finally been admitted to the negotia- 
tions as agent of the Directory, by outbursts of 
feigned impatience, and, by pretended confi- 
dences, coquetting with Gallo, who, though 
the second Austrian plenipotentiary, was a 
Neapolitan, minister of that kingdom at Vi- 
enna, and has by some been thought to have 
been Bonaparte’s own creature, and to have 
accepted his bribes. Attempted bribery and 
counter-bribery, at any rate, there were; for the 
conqueror himself was offered by the emperor 
a principality in the empire with not less than 
250,000 subjects, and an independent income. 
Had Francis known the projects of his oppo- 
nent he would have reviled himself as an artless 
simpleton. In May it was agreed that the con- 
gress to determine the territorial transfers within 
the Germanic body should sit at Rastatt in 
Baden. But the demands of the conqueror in 
amplification of the articles signed at Leoben 
were so extortionate that the Austrian minister 
for foreign affairs doubted the good faith of his 
representatives, and recalled from Russia Count 
Cobenzl, his most skilful diplomatist, in order 
to secure something like equality in the nego- 
tiations. This gave a temporary pause to the 
proceedings, which thus dragged on without 
significance until after Fructidor, when Barras 
wrote from Paris: ““ Peace, peace, but an hon- 
orable and lasting one. No more of Carnot’s 
worthless suggestions.” 

When, therefore, the negotiations were again 
renewed in the first days of September, Bona- 
parte earnestly longed for at least a temporary 
peace. He arranged that the plenipotentiaries 
should meet at Udine, not far from his military 
headquarters at Passariano, so that he might 
secure the greatest possible advantage from 
the attitude of a conqueror ready at a mo- 
ment to resume hostilities. The Directory, 
suspecting that Clarke had become too facile 
an instrument in the hands of the ambitious 
soldier, chose this moment to recall him. 
For a month the conflict of wits between the 
formal diplomatists and the determined, un- 
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hampered French general was hot and furious, 
Even the veteran Cobenzl, who did not arrive 
until October 1, was but a toy in Bonaparte’s 
hands. More than once the latter had recourse 
to his old tactics of barbaric rudeness, and once, 
toward the close, he wilfully brought on a fit 
of anger, in which he dashed to pieces the fur- 
niture and porcelain ornaments of the meeting- 
room, and left, declaring that the truce was 
ended. Both sides were anxious to make the 
doubtful language of Leoben as elastic as pos- 
sible—each, naturally enough, for its own ad- 
vantage. Proposition and counter-proposition, 
rejoinder and surrejoinder, followed one an- 
other through those weeks so pregnant of con- 
sequence to both sides. Twice it appeared as 
if no conclusion could be reached, and as if a 
breach were imminent. Finally in October a 
compromise was made, and on the 17th the 
treaty was signed, being dated from Campo 
Formio, a hamlet neutralized for the purpose. 

The terms were far more favorable to France 
than Bonaparte probably had hoped to obtain. 
The Austrian Netherlands and the Rhine fron- 
tier from Basel to Andernach were surrendered 
by the emperor, and in token of good faith 
he was immediately to deliver into French 
hands the commanding fortress of Mainz. In 
return he received the Italian lands eastward 
from the Adige, by the head of the Adnatic, 
to the frontiers of Dalmatia, including, of 
course, the city of Venice. France kept the 
Ionian Islands and the Venetian factories op- 
posite on the mainland. All the Venetian ter- 
ritory to the west of the Adige, together with 
Mantua, Modena, Lombardy, Massa-Carrara, 
Bologna, Ferrara, and the Romagna, was in- 
corporated into the new Cisalpine Republic ; 
and Genoa, receiving from the emperor the 
remnants of his feudal rights in the surround- 
ing country, was transformed into the Ligurian 
Republic, with a constitution similar to that of 
the Cisalpine. The various arrangements for 
the redistribution of German lands necessary 
to compensate princes who must abandon ter- 
ritories on the left bank of the Rhine, were to 
be made by the congress to be held at Rastatt. 
French plenipotentiaries, under Bonaparte’s 
leadership, were to be members of the con- 
gress; and Rastatt, as a border town, and there- 
fore more favorable to French interests than 
Bern, was to be further neutralized by the de- 
parture of the emperor’s troops from all Ger- 
man lands except his own hereditary dominions. 
When the news of Campo Formio reached Vi- 
enna, the peace party was delighted, and the 
populace broke out in a jubilee. But Thugut 
was not deceived. “ Peace! Peace!” said he. 
“Where is it? I cannot recognize it in this 
treaty.” 

In Paris the negotiations had produced some 
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uneasiness. It isnow generally said that Fruc- 
tidor was exclusively the work of Bonaparte: 
or, rather, that the 13 Vendémiaire was the work 
of Barras, assisted by Bonaparte; that the 18 
Fructidor was the work of Bonaparte, assisted 
by Barras. This is only a half-truth based on 
an exaggerated estimate of the facts. While, 
on the whole, Bonaparte was at the moment 
pleased with the rgsults of this second political 
stroke, there was much connected with it utterly 
repugnant to his wishes. The so-called Fruc- 
tidorians— among them Mme. de Staél and her 
friends — were still favorable, in the main, to 
Bonaparte; but they were thorough republi- 
cans, and considered the day as the victory, 
not of a man, but of a cause. Later, Bona- 
parte expressed his sorrow for the share he had 
taken in arranging it, for the cause and its few 
supporters proved to be hostile. The whole- 
sale proscription which followed their success 
destroyed the personal popularity of the Di- 
rectory and its friends, strengthened the adhe- 
rents of the monarchy, and weakened the pres- 
tige of the army, which was the real support 
of the new revolution. As far as the repression 
of conservative royalist and moderate influence 
in the Directory and the chambers was con- 
cerned, Bonaparte’s interests were identical with 
those of Barras, Rewbell, and the bigoted Lare- 
vellitre. He would gladly have ended public 
agitation in a nation the majority of whom had 
become royalists again. To this end, he would 
willingly have broken the presses of the news- 
papers and have closed the Clichy club: he was 
anxious for any extreme course necessary to pre- 
serve the revolutionary model in government 
until, in his own phrase, “the pear was ripe” 
for him. The events of Fructidor, on the one 
hand, confirmed the constitutiorialists in the 
policy of letting other countries alone, and at 
the same time put an end to all enthusiasm for 
republican principles even in the radical exec- 
utive, necessarily substituting in its place the 
merest self-interest. This new situation, though 
not inimical to Bonaparte’s interests, made the 
Fructidorians the most determined opponents 
of his ambitions. 

Almost immediately after the events of 
Fructidor the new Directory had sent instruc- 
tions to Passariano that Venice was to be pre- 
served from the hands of Austria. The removal 
of Clarke had followed. At once began a war 
of words and a conflict of purposes. Bona- 
parte’s despatches depicted the situation of the 
Italian peoples in the darkest light, so as to 
set forth their unfitness for independence, 
while in every letter he dwelt on his own feeble 
and broken health as a reason for his immedi- 
ate recall, What expressions must have passed 
over his sallow features as he dictated the form 
and nature of the several commissions which 
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would be necessary to replace him in the mul- 
tiform activities he had been performing alone 
and unassisted! Meantime he was driving the 
machinery of negotiation to its utmost speed 
and capacity. The Directory finally took its 
stand on the determination that Italy must be 
free as far eastward as the Isonzo, and the 
subtle Talleyrand agreed to win Bonaparte to 
their wishes. The courier with this ultimatum 
from Paris reached Passariano exactly twelve 
hours after Monge and Berthier had. carried 
the treaty of Campo Formio in the opposite 
direction for the sanction of the Directors, It 
was bitter, indeed, for Barras and his colleagues 
tosurrender, but the logicof their position made 
resistance impossible. They approved with what 
grace theycould muster, and, the warfare on the 
Continent being over, appointed Bonaparte toa 
post significantly entitled that of commander of 
the Army of England, but otherwise with indefi- 
nite duties. Thirty thousand soldiers began 
their march from Milan to Picardy on the Eng- 
lish Channel. As for the now distracted Ve- 
netians, they asked permission to continue the 
war against Austria on their own account. 
Bonaparte imprisoned the deputies who pre- 
sented the petition, and Sérurier delivered Ven- 
ice into the emperor’s hands, after destroying 
the arsenals and such vessels as were no longer 
useful for war. Among these was the stately 
barge in which the doge had from immemo- 
rial times been wont to woo the Adriatic —the 
famous Bucentaur. Manin, the last official of 
that rank, was compelled to swear allegiance 
to Austria in the name of his compatriots. 
With a broken heart he made ready for the 
ceremony, but as he stepped forward at the 
appointed time to pronounce the fatal words, 
his strength and his faculties gave way to- 
gether. He fell senseless at the feet of his foes, 
and died not long afterward. 


BONAPARTE AND TALLEYRAND. 


In these circumstances the return of Bona- 
parte to Paris was a matter of consequence, to 
be managed with diplomacy and an eye to dra- 
matic effect. To appease the Directory he 
explained in his despatches that he had acted 
as he did because Austria had made herself 
stronger than ever in the long interval, which 
was probably true; and that the possibility of 
further successful warfare had been jeopardized 
by the early arrival of winter, which had left 
him no choice in hastening the conclusion. 
This was untrue, for one of his secretaries noted 
in his diary that the first snow did not fall 
on the Alpine peaks until October 13, and 
the treaty was signed on the 17th. In his réle 
as an Italian deliverer, Bonaparte remained 
until the middle of November to consolidate 
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MAP OF THE CAMPAIGN 


the new republics and await the meeting of 
delegates at Rastatt. Then, traveling sedately 
by Turin and the Mont Cenis pass through 
Chambéry, he reached Geneva. Switzerland 
was ripe for his presence. The first step was 
to arrest Bontemps, a Genevese banker who 
had assisted Carnot in his flight to Nyon, where 
he was still in concealment. The second was 
to focus the revolutionary movement in the 
canton of Vaud, and to strengthen its prepara- 
tions to throw off the Bernese dominion by or- 
ganizing an ovation for himself at Lausanne. 
“ Nothing too far” being manifestly his motto 
at this period, he then passed by easy stages to 
Rastatt, where he arrivedon November 25, and 
immediately asserted for himself a nominal su- 
pervision of the arrangements. The King of 
Sweden had claimed representation both as 
Duke of Pomerania and as a guarantor of the 
peace of Westphalia: to that end he had sent 
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IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 


as his delegate Count Fersen, a shrewd agent, 
once Swedish ambassador in Paris, the friend 
of Marie Antoinette, and known everywhere as 
an intimate counselor of the Bourbons. Bona- 
parte, outraged at such effrontery, summoned 
the envoy to his presence, and, trampling on the 
forms of a hollow politeness, informed him with 
a few biting words that his presence was not 
desired. The envoy tarried long enough to as- 
sure himself that Austria was quite as hostile 
as France, and returned to Stockholm. It an- 
noyed Bonaparte even more to find that the 
imperial delegates had not yet arrived. But 
he passed the interval with considerable satis- 
faction in pleasantries with the various person- 
ages who were on the ground. “ How,” said 
he to a canon of Wiirzburg, “ can the station 
of an ecclesiastical prince of the empire, a 
man who is both warrior and spiritual minister, 
accord with the precepts of the Scriptures, with 
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the poverty and lowliness of early Christian- 
ity?” “ Where will your master live ?” he said 
to the agent from the Bishop of Mainz, “ when 
he loses his present residence?” The hollow 
shells of worn-out institutions rattled wherever 
this innovator stepped. At last Cobenzl ar- 
rived, and the urgent affair of the transfer of 
Mainz was promptly concluded. Then, leaving 
his subordinate plenipotentiaries in a position 
of arrogant superiority to their colleagues, he 
set out for Paris, and after a triumphal progress 
throughout northern France,—a region not be- 
fore familiar to him,— arrived, on December 5, 
at his residence on Chantereine street. With 
its usual facility in that line, the Paris munici- 
pality soon after dubbed this rather insignifi- 
cant byway the Street of Victory. Mme. Bona- 
parte, who had been visiting Rome, where her 
brother-in-law Joseph was now French minis- 
ter, rejoined her husband at Christmas. 

In the papers of the Comte d’Antraigues was 
found a pen portrait of Bonaparte as he ap- 
peared at Venice, and it will no doubt, with 
due allowances, stand for the few months later 
when he became the idol of Paris. It was 


Sucy, a government commissioner, who, over- 
powered by the magnitude of passing events, 
wrote in August to a friend that he could not 
enter upon such voluminous details as would 
be necessary to depict the man, but warned his 


correspondent against supposing that Bona- 
parte had attained the height of his ambition, 
and used the words previously quoted in-an- 
other connection, “I can even add that I 
know no other end for him but the throne or 
the scaffold.” But Antraigues was fortunately 
more communicative: “ Bonaparte is a man 
of small stature, of sickly hue, with piercing 
eyes, and something in his look and mouth 
which is cruel, covert, and treacherous; speak- 
ing little, but very talkative when his vanity is 
engaged or thwarted; of-very poor health be- 
cause of violent humors in his blood | par suite 
d'une dcreté prodigieuse dans le sang|. He is 
covered with tetter, a disease of such a sort as to 
increase his vehemence and his activity. He 
is always full of his projects, and gives himself 
no recreation. He sleeps but three hours every 
night, and takes no medicine except when his 
sufferings are unendurable. This man wishes 
to master France, and, through France, Eu- 
rope. Everything else, even in his present suc- 
cesses, seems but a means to the end. Thus 
he steals without concealment, plunders every- 
thing, is accumulating an enormous treasure 
of gold, silver, jewels, and precious stones. But 
he cares for it only as ameans. This same man, 
who will rob a community to the last cent, will 
without a thought give a million to any person 
who can assist him. If such a person has hate 
or vengeance to gratify, he will give him every 
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opportunity to do so. Nothing stands in the 
way of his prevailing with a man he thinks will 
be useful ; and with him a bargain is made in 
two words and two minutes, so great is his se- 
ductive power. The reverse side of his methods 
is this: the service rendered, he demands a 
complete servility, or he becomes an implaca- 
ble enemy; and when he has bought trai- 
tors, their service rendered, he observes but 
little secrecy concerning them. This man ab- 
hors royalty: he hates the Bourbons, and neg- 
lects no means to wean his army from them. 
If there were a king in France other than 
himself, he would like to have been his maker, 
and would desire the royal authority to rest on 
the tip of his own sword ; that sword he would 
never surrender except to plunge it into the 
king’s heart, should he cease for a moment to 
be subservient.” 

On Bonaparte’s passage through Chambéry, 
he had been visibly affected by a shout from 
the multitude hailing him as the father of his 
soldiers. There were countless homes in France 
into which the letters of absent sons had sent 
the same epithet, and the nation at large 
thought of him in that part as a simple, be- 
nevolent man, devoted to his country and to 
her liberties. His histrionic talents, like his 
other gifts, were of the highest order, and for 
the moment this ideal must not be shattered. 
He therefore appeared to the French public 
as a devotee to the principle of equality, which 
the Revolution considered the corner-stone of 
free institutions. In the “ Moniteur,” the offi- 
cial journal of the time, may be read every 
detail of his conduct. Instead of waiting for 
visits from those in place, he made the advances. 
His clothes were plain, his manners were sim- 
ple, his dignity was moderated to a proper re- 
spect for himself and others. The carriage in 
which he drove had but two horses, and there 
was no suite in attendance, either abroad or at 
home. Often the passers-by saw him walking 
alone in the small garden of his unostentatious 
dwelling, apparently resting from the fatigues 
of his campaigns. In short, there was nothing 
recognizable of the conquering potentate who 
had keptsuch state at Milan, except the affected 
simplicity of his personal life and conduct. “ At 
first sight,” wrote Talleyrand, whose acquain- 
tance Bonaparte sought immediately on reach- 
ing Paris, “ he struck me as a charming figure ; 
the laurels of twenty victories are so becoming 
to youth, a handsome eye, a pale complexion, 
and a certain tired look.” There were a few 
proper assumptions of great dignity, as for in- 
stance when, on December 10, 1797, a great 
festival was organized in the classic style for 
the formal reception by the Directory of the 


1THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, Vol. XLI, p. 615; 
“ Mémoires du Prince de Talleyrand,” i, 259. 
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treaty of Campo Formio from the hands of its 
maker. Talleyrand pronounced a glowing eu- 
logium. Bonaparte, with impressive mien, re- 
plied in a few short, terse sentences, which 
closed with the significant utterance: “ When 
the happiness of the French people shall rest 
upon the Jest organic laws, all Europe will be- 
come free.” Barras closed with a long, dreary 
tribute to the Directory, and at the end im- 
printed the kiss of fraternity on the young gen- 
eral’s brow. The other members of the executive 
hurried to display a feigned cordiality in fol- 
lowing his example. The two councils united 
in a great dinner to the hero of the hour. The 
public was overpowered by the harmony among 
theirrulers. Bonaparte’s studied modesty might 
have shown the directors how false was their 
position with reference to him. As had been 
said long before to Pepin, the title of king be- 
longs to him who has the power. In private 
the skilful minister of foreign affairs was no less 
adroit than the young conqueror, and lavished 
his courtier arts in the preservation of apparent 
unity. 

The greatest danger. to Bonaparte’s ambi- 
tions was that he should by some mishap be- 
come identified with a party. Thus far, chiefly 
by absence from the scene of government, he 
had successfully avoided that pitfall. The Pa- 
risian populace did not even identify him with 
the Fructidorians; and, though not entirely for- 
getful of the Day of the Sections, they flocked 
to see him wherever it was known he would be. 
When asked if their interest did not gratify 
him, he replied that it meant nothing: they 
would crowd in the same way to stare if he 
were on his way to the scaffold. He appears 
to have felt that long residence would diminish 
his prestige, which for his purposes would be 
a disaster, and consequently he seems carefully 
to have conveyed the impression that he was 
buta visitor. Some believed — and among them 
was Sandoz-Rollin, the Prussian minister — 
that the soldiers sent into France from Italy were 
intended for use in Paris itself. Exactly what 
was planned he did not know, for Bonaparte, 
like Hoche, was not yet thirty, and therefore 
ineligible, at least under the constitution, to the 
Directory. Others believed that Austria hav- 
ing been vanquished, England was to be struck 
first through a fight between the two fleets, and 
then by the landing on her shores of a large 
body of veterans from the Army of Italy, under 
their victorious commander. In fact, Monge 
had formally stated on December 10 that “the 
government: of England and the French re- 
public cannot both continue to exist”; and 
during the winter Thomas Paine exercised his 
powers as a pamphleteer on the theme of Eng- 
land’s approaching bankruptcy, while the public 
flocked to the theater to stare at stage pictures 
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representing the invasionof England. As Bona- 
parte’s superhuman diligence had ever open 
and ready two possibilities, this direct invasion 
may have been an alternative. Buthis dealings 
with every Italian power and with Austria had 
shown a definite policy of striking, not at the 
heart to produce desperation, but at the limbs, 
where the blow would be quite as deadly and 
resistance less furious. All the natural and 
successive steps of preparation for such an 
enterprise had been taken by the government 
during the summer of 1797. Corfu and Zante, 
and with them the empire of Venice in the 
Levant, were secured and kept; a fleet was 
collected and equipped from the spoils of 
northern Italy ; Naples was temporarily neu- 
tralized; and plans had then been carefully 
elaborated with experts, among whom was 
Monge, for the seizure of Malta and the dis- 
ruption of Turkey by an attack on Egypt. 

In all this Talleyrand had been a brilliant 
and unscrupulous agent. Born of a noble fam- 
ily, his lameness closed other careers and drove 
him for distinction into the Church, where, un- 
der the old régime, the traditions of ecclesias- 
tical feudalism still lingered. In his youth he 
was the friend of the infamous Madame du 
Barry, and owed his early promotion to her 
influence. When he was treasurer of the French 
clergy and bishop of Autun, Mirabeau said of 
him that he would “ offer his very soul at a price, 
and he would do well, for he would exchange 
dung for gold.” During the first years of the 
Revolution he led the liberal clergy ; finally he 
went to suchextremes in secularizingtheChurch 
that the Pope excommunicated him. His pri- 
vate life had been scandalous from the first, 
and he was avowedly a passionate gambler. It 
was with a sense of relief that he abandoned 
the Church to become the most unscrupulous 
statesman and the most adroit diplomatist of 
his time. It was he who in 1791 laid before 
the Legislative Assembly the dazzling scheme 
of national education which afterward was 
adopted by Napoleon. He forecast the years of 
radical excess, and had himself sent in 1792 as a 
secret diplomatic agent to London, where, with 
occasional visits to Paris, he resided in the main 
for two years. The English could not endure 
has duplicity, and finally drove him from their 
country. The Convention having declared him 
an emigrant, he sailed for America, and spent 
some time in the United States, where, being 
coldly treated in political and social circles, he 
devoted himself to an analytical study of the 
people and theirinstitutions. The revocation in 
1796 of the decree pronouncing him an emi- 
grant was finally obtained by Mme. de Staél’s 
influence, and he immediately returned to 
France. Itis characteristic of the man that dur- 
ing these years he was successively a repre- 
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sentative of the king, of Danton, and of the 
Directory. 

To the Institute of France, of which learned 
body he had been made a member during his 
absence, he presented on his return his brilliant 
studies of colonization in general, and of the 
respective relations between the United States 
and the rival powers of France and England. 
But politics, not literature, was his trade. At 
once he began to study the situation of his own 
land, and observed with profound penetration 
both the instability of the government and the 
straits of the Directory. Accordingly, though 
nominally their man, and accepting from them 
the ministry of foreign affairs, he attached him- 
self at once to Bonaparte, in the hope, as he ex- 
plains in his memoirs, of using the conqueror 
to restore the monarchy. The latter had the 
perspicacity to encourage the relation, and from 
that moment possessed in the very center of af- 
fairs an able and congenial representative. It is 
known that Talleyrand’s public letters to Bona- 
parte were accompanied with a private supple- 
ment which often ran in a sense quite opposite 
to that of the main sheet. For instance, no- 
thing could be more satisfactory to the directors 
than his open account of Fructidor; but it is 

VoL. L.— 28. 


BONAPARTE OF THE TREATY OF CAMPO FORMIO 


TO THE DIRECTORY. 

known that the private letter mercilessly ana- 
lyzed the situation as impossible and unstable. 
Attempting a corrupt bargain with the Ameri- 
can envoys, Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry, in 
regard to the protection of American com- 
merce, he was mercilessly exposed by the in- 
dignant ministers, and finally compelled by 
public opinion to resign. But even in disgrace 
he continued in Paris as the unscrupulous prime 
mover in French politics, until restored to 
power by Bonaparte, when he again accepted 
the position from which he had been driven, 
and successfully elaborated in practice the 
schemes of his superior. 

There were, however,two other men—Barras 
and Sieyés—who, after the 18 Fructidor, were 
left in an unendurable position. Both these 
men were also boundlessly venal. The former 
was Bonaparte’s “ ancient friend”; Fructidor 
made him the general’s creature. Like Tal- 
leyrand, both were for the present the devoted 
satraps of a master who could pay not only 
with prospective power, but with present cash; 
ultimately they also hoped to use him for their 
own ends in the restoration of monarchy. 
Sieyés, now president of the Ancients, was both 
weak and vain. But, posing as an oracular 
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constitution-maker, he was admitted as such 
to the councils of Talleyrand and Barras. His 
vanity had been flattered by confidentially 
consulting him as to the remedy for the weak- 
nesses of the existing constitution not only with 
regard to France, but in its application to Italy. 
He was even invited to journey into Italy for 
the purpose of studying the necessary changes 
while the new measures were still fluid. Both his 
pride and his interests being thus engaged, he 
had apparently become as ardent a follower 
of Bonaparte as were the other two. Rew- 
bell was so occupied with the foreign policy of 
the Revolution, and Merlin with the internal ad- 
ministration on Jacobin lines, that neither one 
nor the other gave any thought to the ulterior 
consequences of Fructidor. Neufchateau was 
posing as the wit of the epoch, Larevelliére was 
its prophet ; neither was of even the slightest 
importance. Augereau, seeing himself duped 
by the disbanding of the Rhine army, had 
been disenchanted, and was for a while the re- 
lentless enemy of his old chief. A few medi- 
ocrities both in the army and in politics were 
in sympathy with Augereau; but as England 
was the one foe left, the general of the Army 
of England was virtually the commander of the 
whole. Not one of the heads of division dis- 
obeyed his orders. 


PORTENTS OF POLITICAL CONVULSION IN 


EUROPE, 


Durinc the winter of 1797-98 it was the 
custom of Bonaparte, as the constructive com- 
mander-in-chief, to share in the deliberations 
of the various civil powers; sometimes they 
seemed uneasy under his influence, but a threat 
of resignation generally brought them to terms. 
The truth was, every faction believed that the 
unrelenting attitude of the Directory toward 
royalists, emigrants, and ecclesiastics would re- 
vive the hatred of Jacobinism in the country, 
and give its enemies a victory in the spring 
elections of 1798, the more so that the press 
had been virtually throttled by closing during 
the winter the offices of some sixteen papers, 
in addition to many already silenced. In that 
case the chambers would certainly attempt a 
civil revolution, and Bonaparte with his troops 
would be the arbitrator. The royalists, there- 
fore, made approaches to him once more, this 
time through Mme. Bonaparte, who diplo- 
matically procrastinated, and kept them in ex- 
pectancy. But while all was movement and 
plot under the surface, the Parisian populace 
only occasionally had evidence of aught but 
perfect harmony in all parts of the government. 
They were fond of contrasting the brilliant re- 
sults of Campo Formio with the unostentatious 
demeanor of the great general who had hum- 
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bled Austria, and, as he himself had said in his 
festival speech, had brought twocenters of light, 
“the finest parts of Europe,” — Italy and the 
Netherlands,— under the brighter rays of 
French illumination. 

In later years the unexampled capability of 
Bonaparte for scheming and machination un- 
folded itself to such unheard-of limits that it 
is customary in our day to attribute every de- 
tail of European history in those times to his 
manipulation. This is the more natural be- 
cause the events of that winter, beyond the 
boundaries of France, contributed in the high- 
est degree to that political conflagration which 
preceded the ascendancy of Napoleon and the 
complete rebuilding of the European state 
system. And yet the acutest historians often 
overlook the most evident causes in theirsearch 
for hidden ones; in this case the former are 
sufficient to account for the results. With the 
Italian campaign republican armies ceased to 
fight either for the integrity of France, for her 
“natural” frontiers, or for the revolutionary 
system. They were often self-deceived, and 
thought they were propagating the revolution 
system; but glory and plunder were thence- 
forward the mainsprings of action in the ma- 
jority of both officers and men. 

Accordingly, what might have been foreseen 
actually occurred. Augereau, during the au- 
tumn of 1797, sought to emulate in south- 
western Germany the political policy begun 
by Bonaparte in Italy. But his rude blunder- 
ing compelled his recall, a step which was soft- 
ened by his transfer to the Pyrenees to com- 
mand an army ready to intervene in Spain 
whenever opportunity should be ripe. The 
movement in Germany spent itself in the most 
shameless plundering on both sides of the 
Rhine —a double disgrace in view of the fact 
that the war was ended, that Mainz was sur- 
rendered, that the whole left bank wasin French 
possession, and that the Congress of Rastatt 
was sitting to determine how compensatory 
boundaries should be arranged within the limits 
of the empire. 

The course of affairs in the Low Countries 
was equally disastrous to the prestige of the 
Revolution. Holland had not only lost all her 
colonies, including the Cape of Good Hope, 
by her compulsory enrolment in the republican 
system, but at Camperdown on October 11, 
1797, her fleet was battered to pieces. The Ba- 
tavian Republic was thus rendered contempti- 
ble and made entirely dependent on France. 
Twenty-five thousand soldiers were already 
quartered on hercitizens, and now she was held 
to enormous contributions of ships, money, and 
men for the proposed landing in England. 
Delacroix and Joubert were the respective civil 
and military agents in these exactions. 
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Bonaparte’s departure from Italy made no 
change in French policy or conduct with re- 
gard to her. ‘The Venetian possessions had 
been literally stripped by Berthier of every 
valuable article before their definitive surren- 
der to Austria. Formal negotiations for a 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Cisalpine Republic were opened as soon 
as the new state was recognized, but the same 
pillage continued as during its conquest. By 
that treaty, which was not concluded until 
March, 1798, the new “ free” state was bound 
to support 25,000 French troops, and to raise 
18,000,000 francs a year to pay them. As to 
the new Ligurian Republic, its boundaries were 
incomplete without Piedmont. Before the end 
of June, 1798, revolutionary fires having been 
kindled in Turin by the old efficient methods, 
two French armies under Jacobin generals 
seized Piedmont, and incorporated it with the 
other “ free” state, which was then bound to 
France inthesame terms as Cisalpina. Charles 
Emmanuel IV., having thus lost all his pos- 
sessions on the mainland, retired to Sardinia, 
where he was destined to become, under pro- 
tection of the English fleet, the focus of a new 
coalition against France. 

Rome had called to her service, for the re- 
organization of her army, Provera, one of the 
Austrian generals who had been active in 
the last campaign. Joseph Bonaparte de- 
manded his dismissal. This spark fired the rev- 
olutionary spirit of the few determined liberals 
at the capital, and a rising took place in which 
General Duphot, who was expecting soon to 
become Joseph’s brother-in-law, was killed. 
The insurgents were defeated, and sought ref- 
ugeinthe French Embassy. .The papal author- 
ities humbled themselves to make restitution, 
but Joseph would not be appeased, and de- 
manded his passports. Within a month, on 
February 10, 1798, Berthier and his soldiers 
entered the Eternal City, and proclaimed the 
Roman Republic. With no consideration for 
his estimable personal character, the French 
agents stripped Pius VI., the aged and feeble 
Pope, of all his jewels: his very rings were drawn 
from his fingers by their hands. The papal 
government was declared at an end, and the 
cardinals were forbidden to elect a successor. 
The Pope himself was allowed to withdraw to 
Siena; but disappointing his captors’ expecta- 
tions of his speedy demise, he was removed 
at their convenience from place to place, until 
at last he died in the following year at Valence. 
Naples, of course, was in an agony of fear, but 
her hour had not yet struck. 

Finally the flames caught in Switzerland, 
where the democratic canton of Vaud declared 
its independence of the Bernese aristocracy. 
The fire was fanned by Bonaparte’s agent, 
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Peter Ochs, the liberal burgomaster of Basel. 
France intervened nominally in order to compel 
Bern to liberate all her political prisoners and 
to emancipate Vaud, but really to plunder and 
remodel the whole country. The entering arm, 
pillaged friend and foe alike. The desperate 
resistance of Bern, in which even women an:l 
children shared, was of no avail. At its close 
the Helvetian Republic was constituted un- 
der a new charter, like those of Cisalpina anc 
Batavia; it likewise entered at once into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with France. Bern’s 
indemnity was the surrender of her “treasure,” 
or reserve,— a sum of 6,500,000 francs. Three 
millions of this was sent at once to Toulon, 
where the fleet was fitting out; the rest went 
to the army and its commander, General 
Brune. Fribourg, Solothurn, and Zurich were 
likewise stripped for the benefit of the military 
chest. It is thought that from all the enormous 
sums seized during the winter nothing reached 
the national treasury. But more serious stil] 
were the contemplated changes of territory. 
The Valtellina had already been incorporated 
with the Cisalpine Republic ; the Frick valley 
was soon to be delivered to Austria along with 
the Inn Quarter; and eventually Geneva, with 
the upper Rhone valley, was to become a part 
of France itself, in order that the Simplon, 
another gateway into Italy, might be assured 
to her armies in case the difficult passes on the 
Mediterranean shore should ever be closed. 
The effect of all this upon the politics of 
Europe was like that of a torch in dead stub- 
ble. The German-Roman Empire was an an- 
tiquated institution. Prussia had risen toimpor- 
tance as the representative of a new Protestant 
German nationality. Frederick the Great, in- 
heriting his shrewd father’s army and policy, 
thoroughly understood that for the attainment 
of this end Roman Catholic Austria must be 
humbled and reduced to a secondary position. 
His success was only partial, but it told. The 
relations, between these two great rivals in 
the Germanic body, therefore, were so strained 
that Prussia, in her antagonism to Austria, 
naturally leaned toward France. But the sei- 
zure of German lands not only beyond the 
Rhine, but of some even on the east bank, to- 
gether with the behavior of the French armies 
not only in southwestern Germany, but again 
in Bern, created consternation at Berlin. Sieyés 
was sent to allay, if possible, the fears of Fred- 
erick William III., and to woo him to the 
French alliance. Meantime, the radical Direc- 
tory, looking on the ecclesiastical principalities 
of the empire as an anachronism, had been 
planning their entire secularization. This would 
indemnify the secular powers; and the senti- 
ment of both Prussia and Austria favored this 
solution of the problem. But Bonaparte, fore- 
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seeing that it would alsotemporarily unify public 
opinionin Germany, and give France no ground 
for meddling, declared in Italy that if the Ger- 
manic body were non-existent, France should 
create it for her own purposes; and he im- 
pressed upon the French plenipotentiaries at 
Rastatt how important it was that they should 
at least prevent a complete secularization of 
the great bishoprics. 

This was the first bone of contention thrown 
into that congress ; and Austria soon began to 
see that the treaty of Campo Formio was to 
be not merely an armistice, but a very short 
one. Bonaparte had formed in Italy a legion of 
5000 Poles. They were still under arms, await- 
ing the event. It was notorious that French 
agents were fomenting discontent in both Po- 
land and Hungary. The Army of Italy had 
carefully spared the hereditary dominions of the 
emperor while pressing toward Leoben, and 
3onaparte, repressing pillage with relentless 
severity, had explained that France made war 
not with the good people of Europe, but with 
their oppressive dynasties. Even in Carinthia 
some enthusiasm for revolutionary principles 
had been created. Thugut had cleverly pre- 
vented Clarke from entering Vienna, because 
he feared the presence of a republican among 
the inflammable elements of his capital; and 
the emperor had refused, on the conclusion of 
peace, to send a diplomatic agent to Paris, be- 
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cause he did not wish, by receiving a French 
minister at Vienna, to create in his capital 
such a focus of revolutionary agitation as ex- 
isted wherever a French legation or embassy 
had been established. But now it was sud- 
denly announced that the French republic 
had accredited Bernadotte to his court. Tal- 
leyrand instructed the ambassador to see 
whether the emperor would not accept a dis- 
memberment of Turkey in lieu of the further 
indemnity he expected, and to ascertain how 
he would look upon the possible reconstruc- 
tion of Poland. He was to prevent any inter- 
ference by Austria in behalf of Rome, and to 
insist on being treated with the same punctilio 
as had been shown to the royal ambassadors 
of France. On the other hand, for the sake of 
the radicals among the Fructidorians, he was to 
be conciliatory, because it was of vital impor- 
tance that France should learn the inner work- 
ings of the court of Vienna before war broke out 
again, especially if the directors were to forestall 
Bonaparte’s complete ascendancy. There is 
not a scintilla of evidence that, as some have 
suggested, Barras, Sieyés, or Talleyrand tam- 
pered with Bernadotte. He was still a rude 
soldier, and not the adroit man of affairs he 
afterward became. They could rely upon his 
making a mess of his mission, and he did so. 
In a haughty tone he at once demanded, as 
he had been instructed to do, the suppression 
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of the Bourbon orders in Austria, and likewise 
the omission from the royal almanac of that 
family as reigning sovereigns still of France. 
At the same time he made such an undue dis- 
play of the tricolor and the republican cock- 
ade as to arouse all latent antagonisms to the 
Revolution. These and other similar indiscre- 
tions were successful in agitating the populace 
to such a degree that finally the ambassador’s 
residence was attacked by a mob. Knowing 
that his mission regarding Poland and Turkey 
was likewise in vain, Bernadotte demanded 
hisrecall. He returned to Paris, having brought 
the relations of France and Austria to the verge 
of rupture. Arriving in April, 1798, he was 
married soon afterward to Joseph Bonaparte’s 
sister-in-law, who quickly comforted herself 
after the death of Duphot. 

By that time Prussia had been virtually check- 
mated ; for although Sieyés could not bring the 
court of Berlin to an alliance with the Direc- 
tory, yet he prevented her adhesion to their 
enemies, She was promised that revolutionary 
propaganda should cease in Germany. In re- 
turn she agreed to observe the old strict neutral- 
ity, and to recognize the Cisalpine Republic. 
This decision has been severely criticized in 
recent years as a virtual delivery of herself to 
Napoleon after he should have devoured Aus- 
tria. It has even been suggested that her 
statesmen should have looked a hundred years 
ahead, and should have anticipated by a cen- 
tury the Prussian alliance with the house of Sa- 
voy, which was at this later date the only liberal 
monarchy in Europe. As Europe was in 1798, 
such a conception was impossible. 

In the spring of that year, therefore, every- 
thing presaged the general outbreak which was 
soon to occur. It may be that Bonaparte had 
foreordained it, and had regulated to the mi- 
nutest detail events as they occurred. Taking 
each division of them into separate considera- 
tion, a credulous admirer might believe that so 
much was within the powers of a single man; 
but the complexity of the whole makes the de- 
moniac power to produce a crash in this way 
seem beyond the capacities of even a Bona- 
parte, although he may have cherished the de- 
sire for one. It is clear that he rodetriumphant 
in the swift rush of the times, and took every 
advantage from the instability of European 
institutions in their moribund condition. To 
complete the picture of Europe in 1798, we 
must recall that Augereau was now in the Py- 
renees with 40,000 men, ready, when French 
agents should have done their work of agita- 
tion, to cross the border at a moment’s notice, 
and liberate Spain from her Bourbon rulers. 
Such arbitrary emancipation was possible else- 
where. Why did it eventually fail in Spain ? 
The answer is that there were no favorable an- 
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tecedent conditions beyond the Pyrenees. All 
the strange story of transformation and change 
in Italy, and in western and northern Europe, 
would seem a lying fiction except for the mem- 
ory of a still more thorough antecedent trans- 
formation in the spirit of their inhabitants by 
the intellectual agitations of the century. These 
had left Spain, Russia, and eastern Europe al- 
most untouched, It was for this reason that 
the schemes of Bonaparte as to Poland and 
Turkey at once healed the breach between 
Russia and Austria, neither of which. was 
deeply influenced by the idealism of the age, 
and both of which were moved only by dynastic 
motives. Elsewhere Napoleon seemed like a 
magician ; in those lands his spell was vain. In 
culture and intelligence England was an age 
ahead of him, as those were an age behind him; 
and the two opposing forces of ignorance and 
enlightenment crushed him in the end like the 
upper and the nether millstones. 


PLANS FOR AN EXPEDITION TO EGYPT, 


TAKEN in its largest sense, the social life of 
the world has been due to the relations of com- 
merce, thought, and religion between the Orient 
and the Occident. The short road from one 
to the other is the waterway of the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean. The controlling site 
on that great thoroughfare is Egypt. From the 
crusades onward the domination of the coun- 
tries and lands in that great basin was the prize 
for which France and England were always 
contending. Pierre du Bois proposed the seiz- 
ure of Egypt to Philip le Bel in the fourteenth 
century ; Leibnitz sought to draw Louis XIV. 
out of Germany by explaining to him the daz- 
zling advantage of the same enterprise; D’Ar- 
genson suggested the Suez Canal in 1738; and 
Choiseul kept the plan of occupying Egypt 
alive. The republic had inherited the notion 
of world conquest which had occupied both 
Philip le Bel and Louis XIV., although in an- 
other form. Bonaparte, in the double réle of 
Raynal’s disciple and supplanter of the Rev- 
olution, was full of the same idea. It was his 
early study of the “ Philosophical and Politi- 
cal History of the Two Indies” which made 
him in one of his conversations, even before 
Campo Formio, designate Europe as a mole- 
hill when compared with the 600,000,000 of 
men in the East. In these same pages, as in 
Plutarch, he had read of Alexander the Great, 
and had learned to admire his example ; there, 
too, he was told that with a proper population 
and a firm administration Alexandria wouldrise 
to greater eminence than London, Paris, Con- 
stantinople,or Rome. These opinions he never 
changed, and he reiterated them even at St. 
Helena, where he also confessed that but for 
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the repulse at Acre he would have founded an 
Oriental empire. The policy of the Directory 
was no doubt partly his; but to a far greater 
extent it mirrored the feeling abroad in the en- 
tire nation, and among all its agents, that the 
times were ripe for the seizure of Egypt. Tal- 
leyrand had called the attention of the Institute 
to its feasibility, and Magallon, the French con- 
sul at Cairo, filled his despatches with sugges- 
tions as to ways and means. — By the spring of 
1798 the preparations of the Directory were 
finished. Under Talleyrand’s supervision a 
policy, with its historical justification, had been 
made ready for publication, while the secret 
outfit of ships and men at Toulon and other 
points was complete. 

The justification of the expedition to the 
Sultan and to Europe was the plea that Egypt 
no longer belonged to Turkey. Mameluke 
usurpers were holding it in disgraceful bond- 
age; France would liberate it. To enforce this 
view with the Porte, every insurgent of the 
disintegrating Ottoman empire had for months 
past, as has already been related, been receiv- 
ing more or less direct encouragement from 
Bonaparte’s letters and agents, and now the 
grand vizir was given to understand that if an 
attempt were made to interfere with the French 
forces, these rebels would be unchained in his 
rear; on the other hand, he was encouraged 
to regard the invaders as auxiliaries to sup- 
press rebellion both on the Danube and on the 
Nile. Bonaparte was playing for high stakes; 
he probably believed that in the event of suc- 
cess he could secure Turkey as an ally against 
Russia and Austria, or at the worst obtain a 
share for France in the partition of Turkey. 
Otherwise it is impossible to explain why he so 
managed as to leave France helpless against 
her Continental enemies ; why all the gathered 
treasures of Italy and Switzerland were spent 
in his own preparations; why almost every gen- 
eral of ability and every regiment of prowess 
was destined for Egypt, while in the face of 
an impending European crash the national 
treasury was depleted, the inferior troops at 
his own disposal were left at home, and the re- 
maining veterans of Hoche and Moreau scat- 
tered in various divisions between the Rhine 
and the Pyrenees. Temporarily the Army of 
England assembled in the North was in a state 
of atrophy. It was held in readiness for a land- 
ing in England as a subordinate move, if the 
British should be overpowered in the Levant 
and compelled to divide their fleet. Otherwise, 
thought Bonaparte, after a visit in February to 
the shores of the Channel, it would be too haz- 
ardous to attempt a landing in face of the tre- 
mendous armament afloat under the English 
flag. He felt that in any case it would be best 
to spend the summer in fitting out the fleet at 
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Brest for an invasion of Ireland during the au- 
tumn. ‘Two questions which present themselves 
in this connection cannot be answered categori- 
cally: Was it of his own free will that Bonaparte 
accepted the command of the Egyptian expe- 
dition, or did the directors force it on him? 
What was the ultimate design of the great 
schemer if the imminent war broke out while 
his best troops were in Africa ? 

In considering the probabilities as to both 
these queries, it appears as if Bonaparte had 
convinced himself that the open assumption 
of authority was as yet impossible. He could 
not be a director; for under the constitution 
candidates for that office must be forty years 
old. He dared not take Barras’s suggestion 
and seize the dictatorship, even temporarily, 
because the Jacobin members of the Directory 
made it plain, in certain very disorderly ses- 
sions of that body, that they would not toler- 
ate sucha plan. These scenes, which were not 
kept secret, and were described in the coffee- 
houses, led the Paris populace to suspect Bona- 
parte. They were enjoying a temporary re- 
pose which it would have been dangerous at 
the moment even for a royalist aspirant to 
break; and, moreover, the middle classes 
sometimes called to mind his part in the Day 
of the Sections. It must have seemed plain 
that a change in the constitution was essential 
to anything like the speedy realization of his 
personal ambition, which had already taken 
definite form. As early as September 19, 1797, 
Bonaparte wrote Talleyrand a letter contain- 
ing what he called his complete code of poli- 
tics. His sphinx-like demeanor and the mys- 
terious allusions already quoted from the festival 
speech, taken in connection with that outline, 
confirm the notion that Talleyrand, Barras, and 
Sieyés were preparing for a new constitution, 
which should be ready for use when the spring 
elections should increase the number of royal- 
ist delegates, and eventually bring the clash 
between the executive and the legislature. He 
expresses to Talleyrand in that letter the same 
contempt for all antecedent French political 
speculation felt by Sieyés. Even Montesquieu 
had but arranged and analyzed the results of his 
reading and travels; though doubtless capable, 
he had done nothing really constructive. The 
English had confused the respective functions 
ofthe various powersin government. In view of 
their history it was easy to see why the taxing 
power was in the House of Commons. But why 
should it also declare war or make peace ? Great 
Britain, being a state whose constitution was 
compounded of privileges (a black ceiling with 
a gilt edge), was quite different from France, 
where these had been abolished, and all power 
proceeded directly from the sovereign people. 
Why, then, as in the constitution of that time, 
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should the French legislative alone have rights 
which belonged to government in its totality ? 
This sovereign power, he continued, “falls, I 
think, naturally into two magistracies quite dis- 
tinct: one that supervises, but does not act, to 
which what we now call the executive power 
should be compelled to submit important mea- 
sures — the legislation of execution, so to speak. 
This great magistracy would be truly the chief 
council of the nation; it would have all that 
part of administration or of execution which 
is by our constitution intrusted to the legis- 
lative.” This body should be numerous, and 
composed only of men who had already 
held positions of public trust. The legislative 
should make and change the organic laws, but 
not in two or three days, as at present ; for af- 
ter an organic law has once been made oper- 
ative, it should not be changed without four 
or five months of discussion, “ This legislative 
power, without rank in the Republic, impas- 
sive, without eyes or ears for what is about it, 
would have no ambition, and would not inun- 
date us with more than a thousand specific 
statutes which, by their absurdity, destroy their 
own validity, and make us, with three hundred 
tomes of laws, a nation without law.” Is this 
effusion a recurrence to youthful crudities of 
ideal politics, or does it hint at the exercise 
by that upper magistracy of its unchecked 
powers through some single executive agent like 
himself? Certain it is that this very concept, 
thoughsensibly changed, had a direct influence 
on the institutions of the empire. 

Inthe absence of sufficient evidence as to the 
facts, there is but one complex theory which 
explains the consequences. The Egyptian ex- 
pedition, as its commander publicly said in 
leaving Toulon, was the right wing of the Army 
of England; at the same time it was consonant 
with the ancient French policy, and appealed 
to the romantic Oriental side of Bonaparte’s 
own temperament, while also giving his practi- 
cal nature a chance to await with distinction 
the outcome of affairsin Paris, whetherit should 
be, as he said to Bourrienne, “ for a few months 
or for six years.” At the same time it was an 
anchor to windward. In consequence of the 
Bernadotte incident, the Austrian plenipoten- 
tiaries at Rastatt had refused even the entire 
left bank of the Rhine to France, and Euro- 
pean sentiment was apparently consolidating 
for another coalition. “I go to the Orient,” 
Napoleon said to Joseph, “ with every means 
to guarantee success, If France needs me; if 
the number of those who think like Talleyrand, 
Sieyés,and Roedererincreases; if war breaks out, 
and is unlucky for France, then I shall return, 
more certain of public opinion than now. If, 
on the other hand, the Republic is successful in 
war ; if a political general like me appears and 
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centers the hopes of the peoplein himself, good ; 
then still in the Orient I shall do greater ser- 
vice perhaps to the world than he.” 

Everything indicates that in the months im- 
mediately preceding his departure there was 
friction between Bonaparte and the Directory. 
It is said that in one of their sessions, called 
to consider the situation, Bonaparte proposed 
to reknit the negotiations of Rastatt by him- 
self returning thither, but that Neufchateau 
was designated to go in his stead. Thereupon 
the worn-out scene of threatening resignation 
was rehearsed by him once more. “ Here is 
a pen,” said Rewbell; “ you need rest.” But 
Merlin snatched it; and as the furious aspirant, 
seeing hissupremacy jeopardized, left the room, 
the others heard the words, “ The pear is not 
yet ripe.” “ Believe me, it is good advice I 
give you,” said Barras, in a private interview 
immediately after: “ Leave the country as soon 
as you can.” There was abundant room for 
such scenes in a committee which considered 
as its own the policy of indirect attack on Eng- 
land through the East, while all its members 
were chafing under the dictatorial presence of 
an embodied and dissatisfied ambition which 
Talleyrand declares had really devised the 
scheme, but was now uncertain as to which 
was the best to take of not two or three, but of 
half a dozen, courses. The cast of the die de- 
cided for Egypt. The secrecy of preparation 
had kept even the French in doubt. England 
for a time was entirely misled, and made the 
nearly fatal blunder of concentrating her naval 
force in the Channel, and of guarding the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean with only the few 
ships she could spare, while on the waters of 
that sea itself she had virtually no force. 


THE LANDING IN EGYPT. 


MEANTIME the great fleet at Toulon, nearly 
the equal of any France had ever launched, 
was entirely ready. To convoy the four hun- 
dred overloaded transports, there were 15 ships 
of the line, 15 frigates, 7 corvettes, and 30 
minor armed vessels. It was a surprise even 
to the initiated that at the last moment the ex- 
pedition was found to number not 25,000, as 
originally proposed, but 40,000, comprising the 
flower of the republican armies, Of division 
generalsthere were D’ Hilliers, Vaubois, Desaix, 
Kléber, Menou, Reynier, and Dugua; of brig- 
adiers, Lannes, Davout, Murat, and Andréossy ; 
of colonels, Marmont, Junot, Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes, and Bessiéres. The most novel spec- 
tacle ofall was a carefully organized and equip- 
ped expedition of a hundred or more scholars, 
who, according to what was then the fashion, 
were destined to gather the treasures of the 
Pharaohs and of the Ptolemies for the collec- 
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tions of Paris. Theirapparatus for discovery was 
the best obtainable, their learning was at least 
respectable, and their library was a mixture of 
the ancient classics with those of the modern 
romanticism, of medieval lore with modern 
atheism. Homer and Vergil jostled Ossian and 
Tasso,while Rousseau’s “ Héloise” stood neigh- 
bor to Goethe’s “ Werther.” Among other “po- 
litical” works were Montesquieu, the Vedas, the 
Koran, and the Bible. Caroline Bonaparte gave 
her brother as a farewell gift a little pocket 
library, among the volumes of which were Ba- 
con’s “Essays,” Mme. de Staél’s “Influence 
of the Passions,” and Mercier’s “ Philosophic 
Visions.” The curious have examined these vol- 
umes, and found in their well-worn pages a few 
passages specially marked. In his hours of 
solitude the great solitary read in Bacon how 
he who dominates others loses his own liberty; 
in Mme. de Staél how hard it is to keep the 
acquisitions of ambition; in Mercier of an Ori- 
ental visionary who, after the glories of tem- 
porary success, ended his days in exile and 
forgetfulness. 

And yet the departure of the Egyptian ex- 
pedition from Toulon, on May 19, 1798, was 
thus far the greatest occasion of Bonaparte’s 
life. Josephine, apparently no longer the light 
Creole, but seemingly transformed by the suc- 
cesses and responsibilities of the last two years 
into a fond and outwardly judicious helpmate, 
bade him a tender farewell. In public life the 
checks in a brilliant career had so far been 
temporary; and as for the present hour, he 
believed, as he afterward told Mme. de Ré- 
musat, that it might be his last in France. 
Mental fabrics of an Oriental splendor, visions 
ofan empire bestriding three continents, dreams 
of potentates and powers far eclipsing those of 
western Europe—license like this intoxicates 
the imagination and disorders common minds. 
Such plans seem fantastic to the multitude, but 
what else than their realization is in soberreality 
the British empire of to-day? The rank and file 
of Bonaparte’s army might not see a reward 
for this hazardous expedition in sentimental or 
distant returns, but they understood perfectly 
the words of a harangue delivered at Toulon 
before embarking, which, besides being a re- 
minder of their Italian plunder, contained the 
blunt promise that this time every man should 
return with money enough to buy seven acres 
of land. Sailors and soldiers alike were thrilled 
by the call to establish liberty on the plains of 
the ocean, as they had on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. They even dimly apprehended the 
meaning of a proclamation, issued at sea, in 
which their destination was finally revealed, 
and certain success was foretold, if they would 
respect the women, the goods, and the faith 
of the Mohammedans. 
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Yes; it was a sanguine expedition “ which, 
all unconscious of its danger, sailed away for 
Malta.” The geographical situation of that isl- 
and makes it in proper hands the citadel of the 
Mediterranean, the bulwark of Christendom 
against heathendom. But the military monks 
to whom it had been intrusted had grown cor- 
ruptand licentious. French agents had already 
been among them, and such was their timidity 
at the approach of Bonaparte that after the 
merest show of resistance to his demands, the 
gates of an almost impregnable fortress were 
dishonorably opened to the French republic 
without a blow. Waiting only to garrison this 
easy conquest and to establish a French admin- 
istration, Bonaparte hastened on, and the entire 
fleet in good condition anchored off Alexan- 
dria on June 30. With a few casualties the 
troops were landed, and the vessels were left to 
cruise along the shore and to destroy the Eng- 
lish when they should appear. 

News of the great preparations at Toulon 
had finally convinced the English admiralty 
that their supremacy in the Mediterranean was 
endangered. Nelson, with a small squadron, 
sailed in due time from Cadiz, and arrived off 
the French coast before the departure of the ex- 
pedition. Driven from his position by a storm, 
he took refuge in the lee of Sardinia, where he 
remained until reinforced. Such was the over- 
charge of the French ships in troops and stores 
that even witha few active vessels Nelson could 
have crippled, if not entirely disabled, his ene- 
my’s great armament. With a new force which 
in the mean time he had received, he was pre- 
pared to dispute their passage wherever found, 
and his orders were stringent to destroy the 
enemy’s fleet at any hazard. Returning to 
Toulon only to find that the French had es- 
caped him, he sailed thence to Sicily, and per- 
ceiving at last the destination of the foe to 
be Egypt, passed swiftly to the south of Crete, 
and arrived off Alexandria to be disappointed 
in finding its roadsteadempty. Supposing that 
he had been deceived, he hastened away to- 
ward Syria. In the desire to find his foe, hehad 
passed him. Bonaparte, learning off Crete that 
he was pursued, sailed northward through the 
Candian Sea, while Nelson took the direct line 
on the other side. Soit happened that thus far 
the good fortune of the invaders had not de- 
serted them. ° 

The denizens of the great Egyptian towns 
were not a warlike people; the great mass of 
the population, the down-trodden agricultural 
workers, or fellaheen, were even less so. Their 
strongest weapon was that Oriental stolidity 
which, like a fortress of mud, closes over hos- 
tile missiles without crumbling under their 
blows. Accordingly, the city of Alexandria, 
after a feeble and ineffectual resistance, yielded. 
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BONAPARTE AT THE BATTLE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


Bonaparte, ever conciliatory, issued a procla- 
mation to the people, which was translated 
by one of his savants into the vernacular. 
It was clear and concise, but had little in- 
fluence on the populace. The condition of 
Egypt at the.time seeks in vain a parallel in 
history. Saladin had followed a tradition of 
Eastern despotism in the formation of a body- 
guard destitute of all ties except those which 
bound them to his person. Purchased as in- 
fants in Georgia or Circassia, they were, like the 
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janizaries at Constantinople, trained to arms 
as an exclusive profession, and, mounted on the 
finest steeds of Arabia, became the élite of his 
army. In time this body of acute and power- 
ful men transformed itself into a warrior caste, 
was divided into twenty-four companies, and 
obeyed no authority except that of its cap- 
tains. These were known in Oriental phrase as 
beys, the subordinates were themselves what 
we call the Mamelukes, and the whole formed 
a kind of chivalry which governed the land 
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with despotic power, and, caring nothing for 
the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, bade de- 
fiance to his shaky authority. The first portion 
of Bonaparte’s proclamation sketched the evils 
of Mameluke tyranny, the second called on the 
populace to aid their liberators. ‘ We too are 


true Mussulmans. Is it not we who have de- 
stroyed the Pope that said war must be made 
on the Mussulmans ? Is it not we who have 
destroyed the Knights of Malta because those 
insensate chevaliers believed God wanted them 
to make war on Mussulmans? Thrice happy 
they who are on our side! They shall pros- 
per in their fortune and in their place. Happy 
those who are neutral! They shall have time 
to understand us, and shall array themselves 
with us. But woe, thrice woe, to those who 
shall take up arms for the Mamelukes and 
fight against us! There shall be no hope left 


for them; they shall perish.” The contrast be- 
tween this language and that which its author 
had used in Italy concerning the Church shows 
how much sincerity there was in either. 

The march through Egypt from Alexandria 
to Cairo was an awful trial to the French sol- 
diers. The sky was brass, their feet sank in the 
hot sand, and mounted guerrillas tormented 


them from behind the low hillocks on each 


side of their line of march. No enemy more re- 
doubtable than a few half-naked fellaheen dis- 
puted their progress; but even when, on July 
10, they came within sight of the Nile and 
their sufferings were about mitigated, it was 
in vain that their general sought to silence 
their bitter cries of disheartened anger. Three 
days later they were attacked at Shebreket by 
the mounted outposts of the Mamelukes, un- 
der Murad, chief bey of the force. The irreg- 
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ular and individual attacks of the well-armed 
and gorgeously equipped cavalry broke harm- 
lessly against the serried ranks of the French 
veterans, and the desultory firing of the Turk- 
ish artillery was quickly silenced: the rusty can- 
non, though aimed point-blank at the gunboat 
flotilla which was ascending the river, did little 
or no damage. The enemy withdrew, and con- 
centrated their forces for a final stand before 
Cairo, behind the lines of Embabeh. On July 
21 Bonaparte ordered his troops in squares 
six men deep, as before. They were to advance 
so as to cut off the enemy’s retreat southward, 
and were to halt only to receive a charge. 
“Soldiers,” cried the general, “ forty centuries 
look down tipon you from the summit of the 
Pyramids!” The resistance was scarcely worthy 
of the name. Five thousand horsemen and as 
many fellaheen were behind the weak ramparts. 
Murad and his men dashed forward with des- 
perate courage against the phalanx of Desaix, 
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but only to rebound from its iron sides against 
the equally impassive lines of Reynier and 
Dugua. Ibrahim, the other Mameluke leader, 
fled eastward across the river, and Murad to- 
ward the south ;.the undisciplined infantry scat- 
tered and ran like frightened sheep. Cairo was 
inthe hands of the French. (Seemap, page 214.) 

This so-called battle of the Pyramids will 
ever have a fictitious and romantic fame. Its 
results were temporarily important. The idea 
that East and West were fighting under the 
shadow of those monuments which, now hoary 
with age, were among the first achievements of 
civilized human intelligence, thrilled the “great 
nation,” and added new luster to Bonaparte’s 
laurels in the minds of a people which revels in 
great conceptions ; and yet but 30 French sol- 
diers were killed, and only 120 were wounded. 
It was a skirmish, much more decisive than that 
at Shebreket, to be sure, and somewhat more 
bloody, but only a skirmish. Both were repre- 
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sented to the Directory as great battles, the five 
Mamelukes killed in the first being magnified to 
300. The campat Embabeh furnished rich spoils 
to the victorious leaders, but the fabled wealth 
of Cairo, destined for the soldiery, proved to be 
like apples of Sodom. The army had been angry 
and disheartened; deprived of its accustomed 
booty,it became sullen and mutinous. Therewas 
nonews from home. Oriental apathy long defied 
even Bonaparte’s administrative powers. Egypt 
was subdued, but the situation of the general 
and of his troops was apparently desperate. 
Nothing daunted by what would have broken 
a feebler spirit, the disillusioned conqueror 
turned to the conquest of another world. Af- 
rica had failed him, but Asia was near, and a 
revolution might be effected there. The mal- 
treatment of French merchants in Syria had 
been one of the Directory’s original grounds 
of complaint ; it must serve another turn, and 
if the Sultan were sufficiently humbled, he 
might be compelled to an alliance against the 
menacing league of Russia and Austria. The 
plan was further confirmed by the awful news 
which soon came from Alexandria. Nelson, 
having scoured in vain the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, had returned first to Sicily, 
then to Greece, and finally to Egypt. Bona- 
parte had left instructions for Admiral Brueys 
to work the fleet into the old port of the Ptol- 
emies; but if the anchorage or water draft 
should prove insufficient, he was to sail for 
Corfu. It was believed that with his splen- 
did new eighty-gun ships, and unhampered by 
the transports, he was more than a match for 
the inferior squadron of Nelson, whose largest 
vessels had but seventy-four guns. But Brueys, 
finding it impossible to enter the harbor with 
his war-ships, and fearing to sail for Corfu 
without the provisions promised by the gen- 
eral, disobeyed his orders, and took up what 
he believed to be an impregnable position near 
by in the bay of Aboukir, his line being par- 
allel with the shoaling beach, and his rear pro- 
tected by shore batteries. The strongest ships 
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in the center and van were stationed seaward. 
Nelson descried the anchored fleet on August 
1, about midday; before evening his daring 
plan was formed and completed. The English 
ships advanced in two divisions, one attack- 
ing the enemy’s center and rear from the sea 
side, while the other, performing by skilful 
steering what Brueys had believed an impos- 
sible feat, entered the shoal waters, and, cutting 
off the shore defense, simultaneously attacked 
on that side. The French van was at anchor, 
and could not come to the assistance of its sis- 
ter ships. The entrapped sailors fought with 
cool and desperate courage, but they were out- 
manceuvered, and the English cross-fire was 
deadly. Moreover, with Nelson a new temper 
had entered the British navy. At Bastia he had 
determined the result by his personal daring, 
for the men of the Agamemnon, when led by 
him, “ minded shot as little as peas” ; at Cadiz 
he had lost an eye in a desperate venture; at 
Cape St. Vincent he had boarded two opposing 
Spanish ships at the head of his own Caffain’s 
crew, with the cry, “ Westminster Abbey or vic- 
tory!” and now, in the battle of the Nile, his 
greatest fight, he inspired the whole fleet with 
such audacious bravery that to this day his 
countrymen sing the proud boast of the ballad- 
writer, “ At the battle of the Nile, I was there 
all the while.” Though he had as many vessels 
as the French, they were of inferior quality and 
strength; but the result was never doubtful. The 
brave Brueys went down in his own Orient as 
the dauntless crew shouted, “ Long live the Re- 
public!” and Rear-Admiral Villeneuve barely 
escaped with two ships of the line and two 
frigates. Two others had been towed into the 
harbor ; all the rest were destroyed. From that 
awful day the modern maritime ascendancy of 
England became a menace to continental Eu- 
rope. France had struck Great Britain deadly 
blows in the annihilation of her allies ashore, 
and was to doso again. England, however, on 
her own chosen element, seemed thenceforward 
indomitable. 

William M. Sloane. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF GLACIER BAY. 


BY ITS DISCOVERER. 





2|Y first visit to the now 
~| famous Glacier Bay of 
Alaska was made toward 
the end of October, 1879, 
when young ice was begin- 
ning to form in the branch 
#4 inlets occupied by the gla- 

4} ciers, and the mountains 
were mantled with fresh snow all the way down 
from the highest peaks and ridges of the Fair- 
weather Range nearly to the level of the sea. 

I had spent most of the season exploring the 
canon of the Stickeen River and its glaciers, 
and a small portion of the interior region be- 
yond the Coast Mountains, on the divide of 
some of the southerly tributaries of the Yukon 
and Mackenzie rivers. When I got back to 
my headquarters at Fort Wrangel, about the 
beginning of October, it seemed too late for 
new undertakings in this icy northland. The 
days were growing short, and winter, with its 
heavy storms, was drawing nigh, when ava- 
lanches would be booming down the long white 
slopes of the peaks, and all the land would be 
buried. But, on the other hand, though this 
white wilderness was new to me, I was familiar 
with storms, and enjoyed them, knowing well 
that in right relations with them they are ever 
kindly. The main inland channels, extending 
in every direction along the coast, remain open 
all winter; and their shores being well forested, 
it would be easy to keep warm in camp, while 
in a large canoe abundance of provisions could 
becarried. I determined, therefore, to go ahead 
as far north as possible, with or without com- 
panions, to see and learn what I could, es- 
pecially with reference to future work. When 
I made known my plans to Mr. Young, the 
Wrangel missionary, he offered to go with me, 
and with his assistance I procured a good ca- 
noe and a crew of Indians, gathered a large 
stock of provisions, blankets, etc., and on Oc- 
tober 14 set forth, eager to welcome whatever 
wildness might offer, so long as food and fire- 
wood should last. 

Our crew numbered four: Toyatte, a grand 
old Stickeen. nobleman, who was elected cap- 
tain, not only because he owned the canoe, but 
for his skill in woodcraft and seamanship; 
Kadechan, the son of a Chilcat chief; John, 
a Stickeen who acted as interpreter; and Sitka 
Charlie. Mr. Young is one ofthose fearless and 
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adventurous evangelists who in seeking to save 
others save themselves, and it was the oppor- 
tunities the trip might afford to meet the In- 
dians of the different tribes along our route that 
induced him to join me. 

After all our bundles were stowed aboard, 
and we were about to cast loose from the wharf, 
Kadechan’s mother, a woman of great natural 
dignity and force of character, came down the 
steps alongside the canoe, oppressed with anx- 
ious fears for the safety of her son. Standing 
silent for a few moments, she held the mis- 
sionary with her dark, bodeful eyes, and at 
length, with great solemnity of speech and ges- 
ture, accused him of using undue influence in 
gaining her son’s consent to go on a dangerous 
voyage among tribes that were unfriendly to 
the Stickeens. Then, like an ancient sibyl, she 
foretold a long train of disasters from storm- 
winds and ice, and in awful majesty of mother- 
love finished by saying: “ If my son comes not 
back, on you will be his blood, and you shall 
pay. Isayit.” Mr. Young tried in vain to calm 
her fears, promising Heaven’s care as well as 
his own for her precious son, assuring her that 
he would faithfully share every danger that 
might assail him, and, if need be, willingly die 
in his defense. “ We shall see whether or not 
you die,” she said as she turned away. 

Toyatte also encountered domestic difficul- 
ties in getting away. When he stepped into the 
canoe I noticed a cloud on his grand old face, 
as if his sad doom, now drawing near, was al- 
ready beginning to overshadow him. When 
he took leave of his wife she wept bitterly, say- 
ing that the Chilcat chiefs would surely kill him 
in case he should escape the winter storms. But 
it was not on this trip that the old hero was to 
meet his fate, and when we were fairly free in 
the wilderness these gloomy forebodings van- 
ished, and a gentle breeze pressed us joyfully 
onward over the shining waters. 

We first pursued a westerly course through 
Sumner Strait, between Kupreanof and Prince 
of Wales islands ; then, turning northward, we 
sailed up the charming Kiku Strait, through the 
midst of innumerable picturesque islets, across 
Prince Frederick Sound, up Chatham Strait,and 
thence northwestward through Icy Strait and 
around Glacier Bay. Thence, returning through 
Icy Strait, we urged our way up the grand Lynn 
Canal to the Davidson Glacier and Chilcat, and 
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returned to Wrangel along the coast of the main- 
land, visiting the icy Sum Dum Bay and the 
Le Conte Glacier on our route. Thus we made 
a journey more than eight hundred miles long ; 
and though hardships were encountered, and 
afew dangers, the wild wonderland made com- 
pensation beyond our most extravagant hopes. 

The first stages of our journey were mostly 
enjoyment. The weather was about half bright, 
and we glided along the green and yellow shores 
in comfort, the lovely islands passing in harmo- 
nious succession, like ideas in a fine poem. The 
rain did not hinder us, but when the wind was 
too wild we stayed in camp, the Indians usu- 
ally improving such storm times in deer-hunt- 
ing, while I examined the rocks and woods. 
Most of our camps were made in nooks that 
were charmingly embowered, and fringed with 
bushes and late flowers. After supper we sat 
long around the fire, listening to the stories of 
the Indians about the wild animals they were 
acquainted with, their hunting adventures, wars, 
traditions, religion, and customs. Every Indian 
party we met we interviewed, and every village 
we came to we visited. Thus passed our days 
and nights until we reached the west coast of 
Admiralty Island, intending to make a straight 
course thence up Lynn Canal, when we learned 
from a party of traveling Hoonas that the Chil- 
cats had been drinking and quarreling, that 
Kadechan’s father had been shot, and that we 
could not go safely into their country before 
these whisky quarrels were settled. My Indians 
evidently believed this news, and dreaded the 
consequences; therefore I decided to turn to the 
westward through Icy Strait, and to go in search 
of the wonderful ice-mountains to which Sitka 
Charlie, the youngest of my crew, had frequently 
referred. Having noticed my interest in gla- 
ciers, he told me that when he was a boy he had 
gone with his father to hunt seals in a large bay 
full of ice, and that he thought he could find 
it if I cared to have him try. I was rejoiced to 
find all the crew now willing to go on this ad- 
venture, judging, perhaps, that ice-mountains 
under the present circumstances might prove 
less dangerous than Chilcats. 

On the 24th, about noon, as we came near 
a small island in Icy Strait, Charlie said that 
we must procure some dry wood there, for in 
the ice-mountain country which we were now 
approaching not a single tree of any kind could 
be found. This seemed strange news to the 
rest of the crew, and I had to make haste to 
end an angry dispute that was rising by order- 
ing as much wood to be taken aboard as we 
could carry. Then we set sail direct for the 
ice-country, holding a northwesterly course un- 
til long after dark, when we reached a small 
inlet that sets in near the mouth of Glacier 
Bay, on the west side. Here we made a cold 
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camp on a desolate snow-covered beach in 
stormy sleet and darkness. At daybreak I 
looked eagerly in every direction to learn what 
kind of place we were in; but gloomy rain- 
clouds covered the mountains, and I could see 
nothing that could give me a clue, while Van- 
couver’s chart, hitherto a faithful guide, here 
failed us altogether. Nevertheless, we made 
haste to be off ; and fortunately, just as we were 
leaving the shore, a faint smoke was seen across 
theinlet, toward which Charlie,who now seemed 
lost, gladly steered. Our sudden appearance so 
early that gray morning had evidently alarmed 
our neighbors, for as soon as we were within 
hailing distance an Indian with his face black- 
ened fired a shot over our heads, and in a blunt, 
bellowing voice roared, “ Who are you ?” Our 
interpreter shouted, “ Friends and the Fort 
Wrangel missionary.” Then men, women, and 
children swarmed out of the hut, and awaited 
our approach on the beach. One of the hunters 
having brought his gun with him, Kadechan 
sternly rebuked him, asking with superb indig- 
nation whether he was not ashamed to bring a 
gun in his hand to meetamissionary. Friendly 
relations, however, were speedily established, 
and as a cold rain was falling, they invited us 
into their hut. It seemed small for two persons ; 
nevertheless, twenty-one managed to find shel- 
ter in it about a smoky fire. Our hosts proved 
to be Hoona seal-hunters laying in their winter 
stores of meat and skins. The packed hut was 
passably well ventilated, but its oily, meaty 
smells were not the same to our noses as those 
of the briny, sprucy nooks we were accustomed 
to, and the circle of black eyes peering at us 
through a fog of reek and smoke made a novel 
picture. We were glad, however, to get within 
reach of information, and of course asked many 
questions concerning the ice-mountains and the 
strange bay, to most of which our inquisitive 
Hoona friends replied with counter-questions 
as to our object in coming to such a place, es- 
pecially so late in the year. They had heard of 
Mr. Young and his work at Fort Wrangel, but 
could not understand what a missionary could 
be doing in such a place as this. Was he going 
to preach to seals and gulls, they asked, or to 
the ice-mountains? and could they take his 
word? Then John explained that only the 
friend of the missionary was seeking ice-moun- 
tains; that Mr. Young had already preached 
many good words in the villages we had visited 
on our way, in their own among the rest ; that 
our hearts were good; and that every Indian 
was our friend. Then we gave them a little 
rice, sugar, tea, and tobacco, after which they 
began to gain confidence and to speak freely. 
They told us that the main bay was called by 
them Sit-a-da-kay, or Ice Bay; that there were 
many large ice-mountains in it, but no gold- 
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mines; and that the ice-mountain they knew 
best was at the head of the bay, where most of 
the seals were found. 

Notwithstanding the rain, I was anxious that 
we should push and grope our way beneath the 
clouds as best we could, in case worse weather 
should come; but Charlie was ill at ease, and 
wanted one of the seal-hunters to go with us, for 
the place was much changed. I promised to 
pay well for a guide, and in order to lighten 
the canoe proposed to leave most of our heavy 
stores with our friends until our return, After 
a long consultation one of them consented to 
go. His wife got ready his blanket and a piece 
of cedar matting for his bed, and some provi- 
sions — mostly dried salmon, and seal sausage 
made of strips of lean meat plaited around a 
core of fat. She followed us to the beach, and 
just as we were pushing off said with a pretty 
smile: “It is my husband that you are taking 
away. See that you bring him back.” We got 
under way about 10 A. M. The wind was in 
our favor, but a cold rain pelted us, and we 
could see but little of the dreary, treeless wil- 
derness which we had now fairly entered. The 
bitter blast, however, gave us good speed ; our 
bedraggled canoe rose and fell on theicy waves, 
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solemnly bowing to them, and mimicking the 
gestures of a big ship. Our course was north- 
westward, up the southwest side of the bay, 
near the shore of what seemed to be the main- 
land, some smooth marble islands being on 
our right. Aboutnoon we discovered the first of 
the great glaciers — the one I afterward named 
for Geikie, the noted Scotch geologist. Its lofty 
blue cliffs, looming up through the draggled 
skirts of the clouds, gave a tremendous im- 
pression of savage power, while the roar of 
the new-born icebergs thickened and empha- 
sized the general roar of the storm. An hour 
and a half beyond the. Geikie Glacier we 
ran into a slight harbor where the shore is low, 
dragged the canoe beyond the reach of drift- 
ing icebergs, and, much against my desire 
to push ahead, encamped, the guide insisting 
that the big ice-mountain at the head of the 
bay could not be reached before dark, that 
the landing there was dangerous even in day- 
light, and that this was the only safe har- 
bor on the way to it. While camp was being 
made I strolled along the shore to examine the 
rocks and the fossil timber that abound here. 
All the rocks are freshly glaciated even below 
the sea-level, nor have the waves as yet worn 
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off the surface polish, much less the heavy 
scratches and grooves and lines of glacial con- 
tour. 

The next day being Sunday, the minister 
wished to stay in camp ; and so, on account of 
the weather, did the Indians. I therefore set 
out on an excursion, and spent the day alone 
on the mountain slopes above the camp, and 
to the north of it, to see what I might learn. 
Pushing on through rain and mud and sludgy 
snow, crossing many brown, boulder-choked 
torrents, wading, jumping, wallowing in snow 
to my shoulders, I had a desperately hard 
and dangerous time. After crouching cramped 
and benumbed in the canoe, poulticed in wet 
clothes and blankets night and day, my limbs 
had been long asleep. This day they were 
awake, and in the hour of trial proved that they 
had not lost the cunning learned on many a 
mountain peak of the high Sierra. I reached 
a height of 1500 feet, on the ridge that bounds 
the second of the great glaciers on the south. 
All the landscape was smothered in clouds, and 
I began to fear that I had climbed in vain, as 
faras wide views were concerned. But at length 
the clouds lifted a little, and beneath their gray 
fringes I saw the berg-filled expanse of the bay, 
and the feet of the mountains that stand about 
it, and the imposing fronts of five of the huge 
glaciers, the nearest being immediately beneath 


me. This was my first general view of Glacier 
Bay, a solitude of ice and snow and new-born 


rocks, dim, dreary, mysterious. I held the 
ground I had so dearly won for an hour or 
two, sheltering myself as best I could from the 
blast, while with benumbed fingers I sketched 
what I could see of the landscape, and wrote 
a few lines in my note-book. Then I breasted 
the snow again, crossed the muffled, shifting 
avalanche tali, forded the torrents in safety, and 
reached camp about dark, wet and weary, but 
rich in a notable experience. 

While I was getting some coffee, Mr. Young 
told me that the Indians were discouraged, and 
had been talking about turning back, fearing 
that I would be lost, or that in some way the 
expedition would come to grief if I persisted 
in going farther. They had been asking him 
what possible motive I could have in climbing 
dangerous mountains when blinding storms 
were blowing ; and when he replied that I was 
only seeking knowledge, Toyatte said, “ Muir 
must be a witch to seek knowledge in such a 
place as this, and in such miserable weather.” 
After supper, crouching about a dull fire of 
fossil wood, they became still more doleful, and 
talked in tones that accorded well with the 
growling torrents about us, and with the wind 
and rain among the rocks, telling sad old sto- 
ries of crushed canoes and drowned Indians, 
and of hunters lost and frozen in snow-storms. 
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Toyatte, dreading the treeless, forlorn appear- 
ance of the region, said that his heart was not 
strong, and that he feared his canoe, on the 
safety of which our lives depended, might be 
entering a skookum-house (jail) of ice, from 
which there might be no escape; while the 
Hoona guide said bluntly that if I was so fond 
of danger, and meant to go close up to the 
noses of the ice-mountains, he would not con- 
sent to go any farther: for we should all be lost, 
as many of his tribe had been, by the sudden 
rising of bergs from the bottom. They seemed 
to be losing heart with every howl of the storm, 
and fearing that they might fail me now that 
I was in the midst of so grand a congregation 
of glaciers, which possibly I might notsee again, 
I made haste to reassure them, telling them 
that for ten years I had wandered alone among 
mountains and storms, and that good luck al- 
ways followed me; that with me, therefore, 
they need fear nothing ; that the storm would 
soon cease, and the sun would shine; and that 
Heaven cared for us, and guided us all the time, 
whether we knew it or not: but that only brave 
men had a right to look for Heaven’s care, 
therefore all childish fear must be put away. 
This little speech did good. Kadechan, with 
some show of enthusiasm, said he liked to 
travel with good-luck people ; and dignified old 
Toyatte declared that now his heart was strong 
again, and he would venture on with meas far as 
I liked, for my “ wawa” was “ delait” (my talk 
was very good). The old warrior even became 
a little sentimental, and said that if the canoe 
were crushed he would not greatly care, because 
on the way to the other world he would have 
pleasant companions. 

Next morning it was still raining and snow- 
ing, but the wind was from the south, and 
swept us bravely forward, while the bergs were 
cleared from our course. In about an hour we 
reached the second of the big glaciers, which I 
afterward named for Hugh Miller. We rowed 
up its fiord, and landed to make a slight ex- 
amination of its grand frontal wall. The berg- 
producing portion we found to be about a 
mile and a half wide. It presents an im- 
posing array of jagged spires and pyramids, 
and flat-topped towers and battlements, of 
many shades of blue, from pale, shimmering, 
limpid tones in the crevasses and hollows, to 
the most startling, chilling, almost shrieking 
vitriol blue on the plain mural spaces from 
which bergs had just been discharged. Back 
from the front for a few miles the surface 
is rendered inaccessible by a series of wide, 
weathered crevasses, with the spaces between 
them rising like steps, as if the entire mass of 
this portion of the glacier had sunk in succes- 
sive sections as it reached deep water, and the 
sea had found its way beneath it. Beyond this 
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the glacier extends indefinitely in a gently ris- 
ing prairie-like expanse, and branches among 
the slopes and cafions of the Fairweather 
Range. 

From here a run of two hours brought us 
to the head of the bay, and to the mouth of the 
northwest fiord, at the head of which lie the 
Hoona sealing-grounds, and the great glacier 
now called the Pacific, and another called the 
Hoona. The fiord is about five miles long, andis 
two miles wide at the mouth. Here the Hoona 
guide had a store of dry wood, which we took 
aboard. Then, setting sail,we were driven wildly 
up the fiord, as if the storm-wind were saying: 
“ Go, then, if you will, into my icy chamber; 
but you shall stay until I am ready to let you 
out.” All this time sleety rain was falling on 
the bay, and snow on the mountains ; but soon 
after we landed the sky began to open. The 
camp was made on a rocky bench near the 
front of the Pacific Glacier, and the canoe was 
carried beyond reach of the bergs and berg- 
waves. The bergs were now crowded in a 


dense pack against the ice-wall, as if the storm- 
wind had determined to.make the glacier take 
back her crystal offspring and keep them at 
home. 

While camp affairs were being attended to, 
I set out to climb a mountain for comprehen- 
sive views ; and before I had reached a height 


of a thousand feet the rain ceased, and the 
clouds began to rise from the lower altitudes, 
slowly lifting their white skirts, and lingering 
in majestic, wing-shaped masses about the 
mountains that rise out of the broad, icy sea. 
These were the highest and whitest of all the 
white mountains, and the greatest of all the 
glaciers I had yet seen. Climbing higher for 
a still broader outlook, I made notes and 
sketched, improving the precious time while 
sunshine streamed through the luminous fringes 
of the clouds, and fell on the green waters of 
the fiord, the glittering bergs, the crystal bluffs 
of the two vast glaciers, the intensely white, 
far-spreading fields of ice, and the ineffably 
chaste and spiritual heights of the Fairweather 
Range, which were now hidden, now partly 
revealed, the whole making a picture of icy 
wildness unspeakably pure and sublime. 
Looking southward, a broad ice-sheet was 
seen extending in a gently undulating plain 
from the Pacific Fiord in the foreground to the 
horizon, dotted and ridged here and there with 
mountains which were as white as the snow- 
covered ice in which they were half, or more 
than half, submerged. Several of the great 
glaciers flow from this one grand fountain. It 
is an instructive example of a general glacier 
covering the hills and dales of a country that 
is not yet ready to be brought to the light of 
day — not only covering, but creating, a land- 
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scape with all the features it is destined to 
have when, in the fullness of time, the fashion- 
ing ice-sheet shall be lifted by the sun, and 
the land shall become warm and fruitful. The 
view to the westward is bounded and almost 
filled by the glorious Fairweather Mountains, 
the highest of them springing aloft in sublime 
beauty to a height of nearly 16,000 feet, while 
from base to summit every peak and spire and 
dividing ridge of all the mighty host was of a 
spotless, solid white, as if painted. It would 
seem that snow could never be made to lie on 
the steepest slopes and precipices unless plas- 
tered on when wet, and then frozen. But this 
snow could not have been wet. It must have 
been fixed by being driven and set in small 
particles like the storm-dust of drifts, which, 
when in this condition, is fixed not only on 
sheer cliffs, but in massive overcurling cornices. 
Along the base of this majestic range sweeps 
the Pacific Glacier, fed by innumerable cas- 
cading tributaries, and discharging into the 
head of the fiord by two mouths, each nearly 
a mile wide. This is the largest of all the Gla- 
cier Bay glaciers that are at all river-like, the 
trunk of the larger Muir Glacier being more 
like a lake than a river. After the continuous 
rainy or snowy weather which we had had 
since leaving Wrangel, the clear weather was 
most welcome. Dancing down the mountain 
to camp, my mind glowing like the sun-beaten 
glaciers, I found the Indians seated around 
a good fire, entirely happy now that the far- 
thest-point of the journey had been reached. 
How keenly bright were the stars that night 
in the frosty sky, and how impressive was the 
thunder of the icebergs, rolling, swelling, re- 
verberating through the solemn stillness! I 
was too happy to sleep. 

About daylight next morning we crossed 
the fiord, and landed on the south side of the 
island that divides the front wall of the Pacific 
Glacier. The whiskered faces of seals dotted 
the water between the bergs, and I could not 
prevent John and Charlie and Kadechan from 
shooting at them. Fortunately, they were not 
skilled in this kind of hunting, and few, if any, 
were hurt. Leaving the Indians in charge of 
the canoe, I climbed the island, and gained a 
good general view of the glacier. At one favor- 
able place I descended about fifty feet below 
the side of the glacier, where its denuding, fash- 
ioning action was clearlyshown. Pushing back 
from here, I found the surface crevassed and 
sunken in steps, like the Hugh Miller Glacier, 
as if it were being undermined by the action of 
the tide-waters. For a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles the river-like ice-flood is nearly 
level, and when it recedes the ocean water will 
follow it, and thus form a long extension of the 
fiord, with features essentially the same as those 
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now extending into the continent farther south, 
where many great glaciers once poured into the 
sea, though scarce a vestige of them now exists. 
Thus the domain of the sea has been, and is be- 
ing, extended in these ice-sculptured lands, and 
the scenery of the shores is enriched. The divid- 
ing island is about a thousand feet high, and is 
hard beset by the glacier, which still crushes 
heavily against and around it. A short time 
ago its summit was at least two thousand feet 
below thesurface of the over- ~sweeping ice; now 
three hundred feet of the top is free, and un- 
der present climatic conditions it will soon be 
wholly free from the ice, and will take its place 
as a glacier-polished island in the middle of the 
fiord, like a thousand others in this magnificent 
archipelago. Emerging from its icy sepulcher, 
it gives a most telling illustration of the birth 
of a marked feature of a landscape. In this 
instance it is not the mountain, but the glacier, 
that is in labor, and the mountain itself is be- 
ing brought forth. 

The Hoona Glacier enters the fiord on the 
south side, a short distance below the Pacific, 
displaying a broad and far-reaching expanse, 
over which many of the lofty peaks of the Fair- 
weather Range are seen; but the front wall, 
thrust into the fiord, is not nearly so interesting 
as that of the Pacific, and I did not observe 
any bergs discharged from it. 

After we had seen the unveiling of the ma- 


jestic peaks and glaciers that evening, and 
their baptism in the down-pouring sunbeams, 
it was inconceivable that nature could have 


anything finer to show us. Nevertheless, com- 
pared with what was coming the next morning, 
all that was as nothing. As far as we could see, 
the lovely dawn gave no promise of anything 
uncommon, Its most impressive features were 
the frosty clearness of thesky, and a deep, brood- 
ing calm, made all the more striking by the in- 
termittent thunder of the bergs. The sunrise we 
did not see at all, for we were beneath the shad- 
ows of the fiord cliffs; but in the midst of our 
studies we were startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of a red light burning with a strange, un- 
earthly splendor on the topmost peak of the 
Fairweather Mountains. Instead of vanishing 
as suddenly as it had appeared, it spread and 
spread until the whole range down to the level 
of the glaciers was filled with the celestial 
fire. In color it was at first a vivid crimson, 
with a thick, furred appearance, as fine as the 
alpenglow, yet indescribably rich and deep — 
not in the least like a garment or mere exter- 
nal flush or bloom through which one might 
expect to see the rocks or snow, but every 
mountain apparently glowing from the heart 
like molten metal fresh from a furnace. Be- 
neath the frosty shadows of the fiord we 
stood hushed and awe-stricken, gazing at the 
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holy vision; and had we seen the heavens open 
and God made manifest, our attention could 
not have been more tremendously strained. 
When the highest peak began to burn, it did 
not seem to be steeped in sunshine, however 
glorious, but rather as if it had been thrust 
into the body of the sun itself. Then the 
supernal fire slowly descending, with a sharp 
line of demarkation separating it from the 
cold, shaded region beneath, peak after peak, 
with their spires and ridges and cascading 
glaciers, caught the heavenly glow, until all 
the mighty host stood transfigured, hushed, 
and thoughtful, as if awaiting the coming of 
the Lord. The white, rayless light of the morn- 
ing, seen when I was alone amid the silent 
peaks of the Sierra, had always seemed to me 
the most telling of the terrestrial manifestations 
of God. But here the mountains themselves 
were made divine, and declared his glory in 
terms stillmoreimpressive. Howlong we gazed 
I never knew. The glorious vision passed 
away in a gradual, fading change through a 
thousand tones of color to pale yellow and 
white, and then the work of the ice-world went 
on again in every-day beauty. The green wa- 
ters of the fiord were filled with sun-span- 
gles; with the upspringing breeze the fleet of 
icebergs set forth on their voyages ; and on the 
innumerable mirrors and prisms of these bergs, 
and on those of the shattered crystal walls of 
the glaciers, common white light and rainbow 
light began to glow, while the mountains, chang- 
ing to stone, put on their frosty jewelry, and 
loomed again in the thin azure in serene ter- 
restrial majesty. We turned and sailed away, 
joining the outgoing bergs, while “ Gloria in 
excelsis ” still seemed to be sounding over all 
the white landscape, and our burning hearts 
were ready for any fate, feeling that whatever 
the future might have in store, the treasures we 
had gained would enrich our lives forever. 
When we arrived at the mouth of the fiord, 
and rounded the massive granite headland that 
stands guard at the entrance on the north side, 
another large glacier, now named the Reid, 
was discovered at the head of one of the north- 
ern branches of the bay. Pushing ahead inta 
this new fiord, we found that it was not only 
packed with bergs, but that the spaces between 
the bergs were crusted with new ice, compel- 
ling us to turn back while we were yet several 
miles from the discharging frontal wall. But 
though we were not then allowed to set foot 
on this magnificent glacier, we obtained a fine 
view of it, and I made the Indians cease rowing 
while I sketched its principal features. Thence, 
after steering northeastward a few miles, we 
discovered still another great glacier, now 
named the Carroll. But the fiord into which 
this glacier flows was, like the last, utterly in- 
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accessible on account of ice, and we had to be 
content with a general view and a sketch of it, 
gained as we rowed slowly past at a distance 
of three or four miles. The mountains back of 
it and on each side of its inlet are sculptured 
in a singularly rich and striking style of archi- 
tecture, in which subordinate peaks and gables 
appear in wonderful profusion, and an impos- 
ing conical mountain with a wide, smooth base 
stands out in the main current of the glacier, a 
mile or two back from the great ice-wall. 

We now turned southward down the eastern 
shore of the bay, and in an hour or two dis- 
covered a large glacier of the second class, at 
the head of a comparatively short fiord that 
winter had not yet closed. Here we landed, 
and climbed across a mile or so of rough boul- 
der-beds, and back upon the wildly broken re- 
ceding snout of the glacier, which, though it 
descends to the level of the sea, no longer sends 
off bergs. Many large masses were detached 
from the wasting snout by irregular melting, 
and were buried beneath the mud, sand, 
gravel, and boulders of the terminal moraine. 
Thus protected, these fossil icebergs remain 
unmelted for many years, some of them for 
a century or more, as shown by the age of 
trees growing above them, though there are no 
trees here as yet. At length melting, a pit with 
sloping sides is formed by the falling of the 
overlying moraine material into the space at 
first occupied by the buried ice. In this way 
are formed the curious depressions in drift-cov- 
ered regions called kettles, or sinks. On these 
decaying glaciers we may also find many in- 
teresting lessons on the formation of boulders 
and boulder-beds, which in all glaciated coun- 
tries exert a marked influence onscenery, health, 
and fruitfulness. 

Three or four miles farther down the bay we 
came to another fiord, up which we sailed in 
quest of more glaciers, discovering one in each 
of the two branches into which the fiord di- 
vides. Neither of these glaciers quite reaches 
tide-water. Notwithstanding their great size 
and the apparent fruitfulness of their fountains, 
they are in the first stage of decadence, the 
waste from melting and evaporation being 
greater now than the supply of new ice from 
the snow. We reached the one in the north 
branch after a comfortable scramble, and 
climbed over its huge, wrinkled brow, from 
the top of which we gained a good view of the 
trunk and some of the tributaries, and also of 
the sublime gray cliffs that tower on each hand 
above the ice. 

Then we sailed up the south branch of the 
inlet, but failed to reach the glacier there, on 
account of a thin sheet of new ice. With the 
tent-poles we broke a lane for the canoe for a 
little distance; but it was slow, hard work, and 
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we soon saw that we could not reach the gla- 
cier before dark. Nevertheless, we gained a 
fair view of it as itcame sweeping down through 
its gigantic gateway of massive Yosemite rocks 
three and four thousand feet high. Here we 
lingered until sundown, gazing and sketching ; 
then we turned back, and encamped on a 
bed of cobblestones between the forks of the 
fiord. 

Our fire was made of fossil wood gathered 
on the beach. This wood is found scattered or 
in wave-washed windrows all about the bay 
where the shores are low enough for it to rest. 
It also occurs in abundance in many of the 
ravines and gorges, and in roughly stratified 
beds of moraine material, some of which are 
more than a thousand feet in thickness. The 
bed-rocks on which these depositsrestare scored 
and polished by glacial action, like all the rocks 
hereabouts up to at least three thousand feet 
abovethesea. The timber is mostly in the form 
of broken trunks of the Merten, Paton, and 
Menzies spruce, the largest sections being 
twenty to thirty feet long, and from one to three 
feet in diameter, some of them, with the bark 
on, sound and tough. It appears, therefore, 
that these shores were, a century or so ago, as 
generously forested as those of the adjacent 
bays and inlets are to-day ; though, strange to 
say, not one tree is left standing, with the ex- 
ception of a few on mountain-tops near the 
mouth of the bay and on the east side of the 
Muir Glacier. How this disforestment was ef- 
fected I have not space to tell here. I will 
only say that all I have seen goes to show that 
the moraine soil on which the forests were grow- 
ing was held in place on the steep mountain 
slopes by the grand trunk glacier that recently 
filled the entire bay as its channel, and that 
when it melted the soil and forests were sloughed 
off together. 

As we sat by the camp-fire the brightness 
of the sky brought on a long talk with the In- 
dians about the stars; and their eager, childlike 
attention was refreshing to see as compared 
with the decent, deathlike apathy of weary 
civilized people, in whom natural curiosity has 
been quenched in toil and care and poor, shal- 
low comfort. 

After sleeping a few hours, I stole quietly out 
of the camp, and climbed the mountain that 
stands guard between the two glaciers. The 
ground was frozen, making the climbing diffi- 
cult in the steepest places ; but the views over 
theicy bay, sparkling beneath the glorious efful- 
gence of the sky, were enchanting. It seemed 
then a sad thing that any part of so precious a 
night had been lost in sleep. The starlight was 
so full that I distinctly saw not only the bay with 
its multitude of glittering bergs, but most of the 
lower portions of the glaciers, lying pale and 
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. irit-like amid the huge silent mountains. The 
arest glacier in particular was so distinct that 
seemed to be glowing with light that came 
1m within itself. Not even in dark nights have 
-ver found any difficulty in seeing large gla- 
rs; but on this mountain-top, amid so much 
, in the heart of so clear and frosty a night, 
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crossed over to our Sunday storm-camp, cau- 
tiously boring a way through the bergs. We 
found the shore lavishly adorned with a fresh 
arrival of assorted bergs that had been left 
stranded at high tide. They were arranged in 
a broad, curving row, looking intensely clear 
and pure on the gray sand, and, with the sun- 
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everything was luminous, and I seemed to be 
poised in a vast hollow between two skies of 
equal brightness. How strong I felt after my 
exhilarating scramble, and how glad I was that 
my good angel had called me before the glo- 
rious night succeeding so glorious a morning 
had been spent! 

I got back to camp in time for an early 
breakfast, and by daylight we had everything 
packed and were again under way. The fiord 
was frozen nearly to its mouth, and though 
the ice was so thin that it gave us but little 
trouble in breaking a way, yet it showed us 
that the season for exploration in these waters 
was well-nigh over. We were in danger of 
being imprisoned in a jam of icebergs, for 
the water-spaces between them freeze rapidly, 
binding the floes into one mass. Across such 
floes it would be almost impossible to drag a 
canoe, however industriously we might ply the 
ax, as our Hoona guide took great pains to 
warn us. I would have kept straight down the 
bay from here, but the guide had to be taken 
home, and the provisions we left at the bark 
hut had to be got on board. We therefore 
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beams pouring through them, suggested the 
jewel-paved streets of the New Jerusalem. 
On our way down the coast, after examining 
the front of the beautiful Geikie Glacier, we 
obtained our first broad view of the Muir Gla- 
cier, the last of all the grand company to be 
seen, the stormy weather having hidden it when 
we first entered the bay. It was now perfectly 
clear, and the spacious, prairie-like glacier, 
with its many tributaries extending far back 
into the snowy recesses of the mountains, made 
a magnificent display of its‘wealth, and I was 
strongly tempted to go and explore it at all 
hazards. But winter had come, and the freez- 
ing of its fiord was an insurmountable obstacle. 
I had, therefore, to be content for the present 
with sketching and studying its main features 
at a distance. When we arrived at the Hoona 
hunting-camp, the men, women, and children 
came swarming out to welcome us. In the 
neighborhood of this camp I carefully noted 
the lines of demarkation between the forested 
and disforested regions. Several mountains 
here are only in part disforested, and the lines 
separating the bare and the forested portions are 
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well defined. The soil, as well as the trees, 


had slid off the steep slopes, leaving the edges 


of the woods raw-looking and rugged. 

At the mouth of the bay a series of moraine 
islands shows that the trunk glacier that occu- 
pied the bay halted here for some time, and 
deposited this island material as a terminal 
moraine; that more of the bay was not filled 
in shows that, after lingering here, it receded 
comparatively fast. All the level portions of 
trunks of glaciers occupying ocean fiords, in- 
stead of melting back gradually in times of 
general shrinking and recession, as inland gla- 
ciers with sloping channels do, melt almost 
uniformly over all the surface until they be- 
come thin enough to float. Then, of course, 
with each rise and fall of the tide the sea- 
water, with a temperature usually considerably 
above the freezing-point, rushes in and out be- 
neath them, causing rapid waste of the nether 
surface, while the upper is being wasted by the 
weather, until at length the fiord portions of 
these great glaciers become comparatively thin 
and weak, and are broken up, and vanish al- 
most simultaneously from the mouths of their 
fiords to the heads of them. 

Glacier Bay is undoubtedly young as yet. 
Vancouver’s'chart, made only a century ago, 
shows no trace of it, though found admirably 
faithful in general. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that even then the entire bay was occu- 
pied by a glacier of which all those described 
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Mount Fairweather. 
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FROM GLACIER BAY. 


above, great though they are, were only tribu- 
taries. Nearly as great a change has taken 
place in Sum Dum Bay since Vancouver’s visit, 
the main trunk glacier there having receded 
from eighteen to twenty-five miles from the 
line marked on his chart. 

The next season (1880), on September 1, I 
again entered Glacier Bay, and steered direct 
for the Muir Glacier. I was anxious to make 
my main camp as near the ice-wall as possible, 
to watch the discharge ofthe bergs. Toyatte, the 
grandest Indian I ever knew, had been killed 
soon after our return to Fort Wrangel ; and my 
new captain, Tyeen, was inclined to keep at 
a safe distance from the “ big ice-mountain,” 
the threatening cliffs of which rose to a height 
of 300 feet above the water. After a good deal 
of urging he ventured within halfa mile of them, 
on the east side of the fiord, where with Mr. 
Young I went ashore to seek a camp-ground 
on the moraine, leaving the Indians in the 
canoe. Ina few minutes after we landed a huge 
berg sprung aloft with tremendous commotion, 
and the frightened Indians incontinently fled, 
plying their paddles in the tossing waves with 
admirable energy until they reached a safe 
shelter around the south end of the moraine, a 
mile down the inlet. I found a good place for 
a camp in a slight hollow where a few spruce 
stumps afforded abundance of firewood. But 
all efforts to get Tyeen out of his harbor failed. 
Nobody knew, he said, how far the ice-moun- 
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ain could dash waves up the beach, and his 
anoe would be broken. Therefore I had my 
-lding and some provision carried to a high 
-mp, and enjoyed the wildness alone. 
Next morning at daybreak I pushed eagerly 
-k over the snout and along the eastern mar- 
vn of the glacier, to see as much as possible of 
: upper fountain region. About five miles 
ck from the front I climbed a mountain 2500 
t high, from the flowery summit of which, 
2 day being clear, the vast glacier and all of 
i's principal branches were displayed in one 
.gnificent view. Instead of a stream of ice 
nding down a mountain-walled valley, like 
the largest of the Swiss glaciers, the Muir is a 
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confluence of the large tributaries is about 
twenty-five miles. Though apparently as mo- 
tionless as the mountains, it flows on forever, 
the speed varying in every part with the seasons, 
but mostly with the depth of the current, and the 
declivity, smoothness, and directness of the dif- 
ferent portions of the basin. The flow of the 
central cascading portion near the front, as re- 
cently determined by Professor Reid, is at the 
rate of from two and a half to five inches an 
hour, or from five toten feet aday. Astrip of the 
main trunk about a mile in width, extending 
along the eastern margin about fourteen miles 
to a large lake filled with bergs, has but little 
motion, and is so little broken by crevasses that 
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THE PACIFIC GLACIER. 
View of the front of Pacific Glacier from the head of Pacific Fiord, head of Glacier Bay. 


broad, gently undulating prairie surrounded by 
innumerable icy mountains, from the far, shad- 
owy depths of which flow the many tributary 
glaciers that form the great central trunk. There 
are seven large tributaries, from two to six 
miles wide where they enter the trunk, and from 
ten to twenty miles long, each of them fed by 
many secondary tributaries ; so that the whole 
number of branches, great and small, pouring 
from the mountain fountains must number up- 
ward of two hundred, not counting the smallest. 
The area drained by this one grand glacier can 
hardly be less than ro0o square miles, and it 
probably contains as much ice as all the 1100 
Swiss glaciers combined. The length of the 
glacier from the frontal wall back to the head 
of the farthest fountain is estimated at fifty miles, 
and the width of the main trunk just below the 


one hundred horsemen might ride abreast over 
it without encountering much difficulty. 

But far the greater portion of the vast ex- 
panse is torn and crumpled into a bewilder- 
ing network of hummocky ridges and blades, 
separated by yawning gulfs and crevasses, so 
that the explorer, crossing the glacier from 
shore to shore, must always have a hard time. 
Here and there in the heart of the icy wilder- 
ness are spacious hollows containing beautiful 
lakes, fed by bands of quick-glancing streams 
that flow without friction in blue crystal chan- 
nels, making most delightful melody, singing 
and ringing in silvery tones of peculiar sweet- 
ness, sun-filled crystals being the only flowers 
on their banks. Few, however, will be likely 
to enjoy them. Fortunately, to most travelers 
the thundering ice-wall, while comfortably ac- 
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cessible, is also by far the most interesting 
portion of the glacier. 

The mountains about the great glacier were 
also seen from this standpoint in exceedingly 
grand and telling views, peaked and spired 
in endless variety of forms, and ranged and 
grouped in glorious array. Along the valleys 
of the main tributaries to the northwestward 
I saw far into their shadowy depths, one noble 
peak appearing beyond the other in its snowy 
robes in long, fading perspective. One of the 
most remarkable, fashioned like a superb crown 
with delicately fluted sides, stands in the mid- 
dle of the second main tributary, counting 
from right to left. To the westward the ma- 
jestic Fairweather Range lifted its peaks and 
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nearly 16,000 feethigh), presents no well-marked 
features. Its ponderous glaciers have ground 
it away into long, curling ridges until, from thi: 
point of view, it resembles a huge twisted 
shell. The lowersummits about the Muir Gla- 
cier, like this one, the first that I climbed, are 
richly adorned and enlivened with beautifu! 
flowers, though they make but a faint show in a 
general view. Lines and flashes of bright green 
appear on the lower slopes as one approaches 
them from the glacier, and a fainter green ting: 
may be noticed on the subordinate summits at 
a height of 2000 or 3000 feet. The lower are 
made mostly by alder bushes, and the topmost 
by a lavish profusion of flowering plants, chiefly 
cassiope, vaccinium, pyrola, erigeron, gentiana, 





FRONT OF MUIR GLACIER, FROM MOUNT WRIGHT. 


glaciers into the blue sky in allitsglory. Mount 
Fairweather, though not the highest, is by far 
the noblest of all. the sky-dwelling company, 
the most majestic in port and architecture of 
all the mountains I have ever seen. It is a 
mountain of mountains. La Pérouse, at the 
south end of the range, is also a magnificent 
mountain, symmetrically peaked and sculp- 
tured, and wears its robes of snow and glaciers 
in noble style. Lituya, as seen from here, is an 
immense double tower, severely plain and mas- 
sive. Crillon, though the loftiest of all (being 


campanula, anemone, larkspur, andcolumbine, 
with a few grasses and ferns. Of these cassiope 
is at once the commonest and the most beautiful 
and influential. In some places its delicate 
stems make mattresses on the mountain-tops 
two feet thick over several acres, while the bloom 
is so abundant that a single handful plucked 
at random will contain hundreds of its pale 
pink bells. The very thought of this, my first 
Alaskan glacier garden, is an exhilaration. 
Though it is 2500 feet high, the glacier flowed 
over its ground as a river flows over a boulder; 
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VIEW OF FOSSIL FOREST NEAR THE FRONT OF MUIR GLACIER, 


and since it emerged from the icy sea as from 
a sepulcher it has been sorely beaten with 
storms; but from all those deadly, crushing, 
bitter experiences comes this delicate life 
and beauty, to teach us that what we in our 
faithless ignorance and fear call destruction is 
creation. 

As I lingered here night was approaching, 
so I reluctantly scrambled down out of my 
blessed garden to the glacier, and returned to 
my lonely camp, and, getting some coffee and 
bread, again went up the moraine close to the 
end of the great ice-wall. The front of the 
glacier is about three miles wide, but the sheer 
middle, berg-producing portion that stretches 
across the inlet from side to side, like a huge 
green-and-blue barrier, is only about two miles 
wide, and its height above the water is from 
250 to 300 feet. But soundings made by 
Captain Carroll show that 720 feet of the wall 
is below the surface, while a third unmea- 
sured portion is buried beneath the moraine 
detritus that is constantly deposited at the 
foot of it. Therefore, were the water and 
rocky detritus cleared away, a sheer precipice 
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of ice would be presented nearly two miles long 
and more than a thousand feethigh. Seen from 
a distance, as you come up the fiord, it seems 
comparatively regular in form; but it is far 
otherwise : bold, jagged capes jut forward into 
the fiord, alternating with deep reéntering 
angles and sharp, craggy hollows with plain 
bastions, while the top is roughened with in- 
numerable spires and pyramids and sharp, 
hacked blades leaning and toppling, or cutting 
straight into the sky. 

The number of bergs given off varies some- 
what with the weather and the tides, the aver- 
age being about one every five or six minutes, 
counting only those large enough to thunder 
loudly, and make themselves heard at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles. The very largest, 
however, may, under favorable conditions, be 
heard ten miles, or even farther. When a 
large mass sinks from the upper fissured por- 
tion of the wall, there is first a keen, pier- 
cing crash, then a deep, deliberate, prolonged, 
thundering roar, which slowly subsides into a 
low, muttering growl, followed by numerous 
smaller, grating, clashing sounds from the 
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agitated bergs that dance in the waves about 
‘he newcomer as if in welcome; and these 
ogain are followed by the swash and roar of 
the waves that are raised and hurled against 
ie moraines. But the largest and most beau- 
ful of the bergs, instead of thus falling from 
‘he upper weathered portion of the wall, rise 
om thesubmerged portion with a still grander 
ommotion, springing with tremendous voice 
nd gestures nearly to the top of the wall, 
ms of water streaming like hair down their 
sides, plunging and rising again and again 
iefore they finally settle in perfect poise, free 
t last, after having formed part of a slow- 
crawling glacier for centuries. And as we con- 
emplate their history, as we see them sailing 
past in their charming crystal beauty, how 
wonderful it seems that ice formed from pressed 
snow on the far-off mountains two or three 
hundred years ago should still be pure and 
lovely in color, after all its travel and toil in 
the rough mountain quarries in grinding and 
fashioning the face of the coming landscape! 
When the sunshine is sifting through the midst 
of this multitude of icebergs, and through the 
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jets of radiant spray ever plashing from the 
blows of the falling and rising bergs, the effect 
is indescribably glorious. Glorious, too, are 
the nights along these crystal cliffs when the 
moon and stars are shining. Then the ice- 
thunder seems far louder than by day, and the 
projecting buttresses seem higher, as they stand 
forward in the pale light, relieved by the gloomy 
hollows, while the new bergs are dimly seen, 
crowned with faint lunar bows in the midst 
of the dashing spray. But it is in the dark- 
est nights, when storms are blowing. and the 
agitated waves are phosphorescent, that the 
most impressive displays are made. Then the 
long range of ice-bluffs, faintly illumined, is 
seen stretching through the gloom in weird, 
unearthly splendor, luminous foam dashing 
against it, and against every drifting berg; and 
amid all this wild, auroral splendor ever and 
anon some huge new-born berg dashes the 
living water into a yet brighter foam, and the 
streaming torrents pouring from its sides are 
worn as robes of light, while they roar in awful 
accord with the roaring winds, deep calling 
unto deep, glacier to glacier, from fiord to fiord. 


John Muir. 
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5 ~~ poet’s day is different from another, 
Though he doth count each man his own heart’s brother. 
So crystal-clear the air that he looks through 
It gives each color an intenser hue ; 
Each bush doth burn, and every flower flame. 
The stars are sighing; silence breathes a name ; 
The world wherein he wanders, dreams, and sings 
Thrills with the beatings of invisible wings ; 
And all day long he hears from hidden birds 
The multitudinous pour of musicked words. 





R. W. Gilder. 
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IV. 


THE days at the atelier had now a new in- 
terest for both students, by reason of which 
their work was improved. To Martha these 
days were filled with a glorious delight, which 
seemed to give her all that her nature craved; 
and if it had not been for sad thoughts of her 
brother and his loneliness, she would have felt 
that she could ask for nothing. 
To have the princess painting near her, and 
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to be able to look up and see her beautiful fig- 
ure, with its sinuous grace, posed before her 
easel, and to receive from her now and then a 
brilliant smile of mutual comprehension, was 
quite enoughof personal bliss for Martha Keene. 

Martha had an ardent and romantic tem- 
perament, but she seemed to be capable of 
satisfying its needs vicariously. There undoubt- 
edly are such women, though the like has pos- 
sibly never existed in the other sex. For 
instance, it was a continual battle with her 
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now to put down the temptation, which con- 
stantly assailed her, of imagining a meeting, an 
attraction, and finally a union, between the 
brother who realized her romantic ideal of 
man and the friend who realized his comple- 
ment in woman’s form. She knew it was im- 
possible. She knew that Harold would never 
marry ; and she even realized that if he could 
love again, after the manner in which he had 
loved one woman, he would, by that fact, 
compel her to lower her standard either of 
love or of him. 

And yet Martha felt that the meeting and 
blending of these two lives would, if she could 
have seen it, have satisfied every need of her 
heart. She believed — and with her nature it 
was a possible thing — that her pleasure and 
contentment in looking on at such a union as 
this would give her the greatest joy that could 
be for her — would indeed, in a way, give her- 
self the feeling of satisfied love. 

It was very hard to put down these imagin- 
ings; but she told herself that it must be done. 
Harold’s life and love had been given once, 
and she knew he was right in saying that they 
were not his to give again; and on the prin- 
cess’s part, no doubt the idea would be a wild 
suggestion, indeed. Martha did not know what 
rigid laws of etiquette and convention might 
not bind the princess; and condescending as 
the latter had chosen to be with regard to 
herself, she felt that this beautiful lady would 
never do anything unworthy of her caste. 
Her husband, whether she had loved him or 
not, had no doubt been a great prince, whose 
name and title the woman on whom he had 
bestowed them would never consent to de- 
base. The thing was hopeless and wrong, of 
course, and the idea must be put away from 
her. But it was hard to do, with her hero con- 
stantly in her mind, and her heroine constantly 
before her eyes. 

One day, after an unusually hard morning’s 
work, the princess invited Martha to go home to 
lunch with her, and to spend the afternoon at the 
Louvre, looking at the pictures together, which 
they had so often enjoyed apart. 

When they reached the apartment in the 
Rue Presbourg, the princess was informed that 
her aunt had already finished her second break- 
fast, which she took with the regularity of 
clockwork, not depending upon the comings 
and goings of the rather erratic person who 
was the other member of the family. This the 
princess explained lightly, as she led the way 
to the dining-room. The servants by this 
time all knew Martha; and they looked upon 
her, as the friend of their mistress, with the 
most amiable glances. Not speaking the Rus- 
sian language, Martha could show her good 
will only by a pleasant smile, in return for the 
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evident pleasure which they showed in serv- 
ing her. 

The princess threw her wrap backward over 
the chair, as she sat at the head of the round 
table, with her slender figure against a back- 
ground of dark sable, and her head, in its large 
plumed hat, standing out from a halo of many- 
hued old stained glass in the window behind. 
Martha, sitting opposite, fell into an uncon- 
sciously intent scrutiny of her face. 

It was certainly safe, Martha thought, to 
call this face beautiful, both for feature and 
character. The eyes were large, dark, bril- 
liant, and fervidly suggestive. One wondered 
what those eyes had seen, were seeing, and were 
capable of discovering for others. The hair 
was a brilliant, waving brown, arranged in a 
loose mass that was still firm and lovely in its 
outline — hair, as Martha thought, that it must 
be sweet to touch with fingers and with lips. 
Also the girl thought one might well long to 
prove by touch whether that white skin was 
as smooth and fine as it looked. The firm, 
short nose was definitely pointed, and tilted 
upward, slightly lifting with it the short up- 
per lip. Her chin was bewitching—at once 
strong and alluring. The mouth was very in- 
dividual, and, as Martha studied it, she con- 
cluded that if she could tell why it was so 
charming, half the charm would be gone. For 
the first time it occurred to her to wonder how 
old the princess was. 

“You are wondering how old I am,” said 
the princess, almost taking the girl’s breath 
away. 

“TI never knew anything so strange!” ex- 
claimed Martha. “It was the very thought | 
had in my mind.” 

“ Certainly. I read it there. I can do that, 
sometimes, with people who are very sympa- 
thetic to me. I fancy it would be rather dan- 
gerous for you to do any very private thinking 
in my presence. I sometimes read, too, with- 
out reading aloud. I fancy I have read some 
of your thoughts lately, without your suspect- 
ing it.” 

She looked at Martha, over her cup of bouil- 
lon, and smiled. Martha felt herself blushing, as 
she wondered if that persistent and dominating 
thought about her brother, which had been so 
often in her mind of late, could have been per- 
ceived by this wonderful being. It frightened 
her so that she quickly changed the subject, 
and the remainder of the meal passed in less 
personal talk. 

When they were seated in the princess’s 
coupé, a little later, driving past the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, Martha saw her companion turning her 
head to look at it with lingering, earnest eyes. 

“ T always look at the Arc whenever I can,” 
she said ; “ and it always has something to say 
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tome. Its expression of strong beauty and re- 
pose always makes me feel that what is, is right. 
If I am happy, it makes me feel that joy is both 
good and permanent; and even when in times 
of unhappiness it makes me feel that sadness 
is permanent, it somehow seems to tell me that 
that too is good. Did you ever stand quite 
close to it and look up?” 

“ No,” said Martha. 

“ We must, some day, together. It will give 
you a new sensation.” 

“T always thought that it appeared better 
at a distance,” said Martha. 

“So it does, in a way; but the impression is 
different. I love it from the Place de la Con- 
corde, when the horse-chestnuts are in bloom. 
Then it looks like a magnificent image of be- 
neficence, stretching out two great arms to take 
in all those people, in carriages and on foot, 
whoare thronging the Champs Elysées, its body 
vague and distant in the clouds. That’s a suf- 
ficiently fantastic thought for you, if you like; 
but it isone that has comforted me. [love Paris, 
It is the only city that has ever seemed to me 
to be lovable. Its streets are so gay and clean, 
and the faces of the people one meets, along 
here at least, are so good-humored and intelli- 
gent. I love this mixture of fashion and rural- 


ness. Look at the swells and the peasants driv- 
ing side by side! Look at those white-aproned 


men drawing hand-carts, that mail-coach com- 
ing alongside, those old peasants in their cov- 
ered wagons, and that superb mounted police- 
man with his gorgeous trappings! How friendly 
and at home together they all seem! Even that 
omnibus, with its three white Percherons 
abreast, looks sociable and friendly by the side 
of the steppeurs of the haute école. Oh, it’s all 
very human and charming; or is it that you 
humanize me, and make me feel its charm more 
than I have done for many a day?” 

She was still in this delightful humor when 
they reached the Louvre, and made their way 
at once to pay their homage to the Venus of 
Milo. They did not say much as they looked at 
her, moving slowly from place to place to get 
the different points of view. Each knew what 
the other felt, and words seemed out of place. 
Presently the princess said : 

“T havea fancy totry an experiment. Let’s 
name her! What I mean is, if that were a real 
woman, what would you think the name best 
suited to her?” 

Martha smiled comprehendingly, and looked 
at the statue with a gaze of deep concentration. 
This changed, after a moment, into a smile, as 
she said: 

“TI ’ve named her. It’s so absurd, how- 
ever,” she went on, “to give such a name as 
I ’ve chosen to that ancient Greek statue, that 
I ’m almost ashamed to tell it.” 
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“You need n’t be,” said the princess, smil- 
ing too; “for I’ve got a name about which I 
have exactly the same feeling. Come; I'll say 
mine first. It ’s Gloriana.” 

“And mine is Georgiana. How odd that 
they should be so much alike!” 

“Ts n't it? It’s delightful, though; for it 
shows that there ’s something in my theory of 
names, and that this statue has made almost 
exactly the same impression on us. I’m eager 
now to name the Winged Victory. Come; let’s 
go and look at her.” 

They hurried away to the foot of the wide 
staircase, where, looking up, they saw the mag- 
nificent creature with her foot advanced, and 
her great wings spread. 

After standing before her in silence a few 
moments, the princess exclaimed suddenly : 

“Oh, have you named her yet? A ferfect 
name for her has come to me!” 

“ And to me, too— perfect /” said Martha, 
“ How many syllables has yours ?” 

“ One.” 

‘So has mine!” said the other, breathlessly. 
** Now let ’s count three, and say the name.” 

Simultaneously they said: “One, two, three 
— Ruth /” 

Then they looked at each other with an ex- 
cited delight that the passers-by must have 
thought rather amazing even for two artists 
looking at the Victory. 

“It’s the most wonderful thing I ever heard 
of,” said Martha. “Don’t you feel positively 
creepy?” 

“T should think I did. Little cold chills are 
running all over me. Oh, how nice it is that 
we can think and feel together in this way!” 

Her face, as she spoke, was glowingly beau- 
tiful; and Martha returned her gaze with a look 
which expressed what no words could possibly 
have done. 


V. 


ONE morning the princess did not come to 
the atelier; and Martha, after working along 
without her for a while, thinking that her friend 
might have been delayed and hoping that she 
would come later, found her mind so preoc- 
cupied by the absence of her usual compan- 
ion that her work would not go at all, and at 
last she concluded to stop trying, and to go 
to look the princess up. 

She called a cab, and drove to the apart- 
ment in the Rue Presbourg, where she was 
now well known. Even the old concierge, with 
her shining white hair, brilliant black eyes, red 
cheeks, and bearded upper lip, gave her a 
smile of welcome as she passed through the 
court ; and the princess’s servant gave her an- 
other as he conducted her at once to his mis- 
tress’s boudoir. 
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Here he left her. Martha tapped on the 
door, and waited. Getting no answer, she 
turned the knob, and entered, intending to 
knock at the inner door; but no sooner had 
she shut herself into the room than she became 
aware, although it was almost wholly darkened, 
that it was not unoccupied. 

A stifled sound reached her ears, and she 
could now make out the figure of the princess 
lying on the lounge, 
with her face buried in 
her hands. 

Thegirl’s heart ached 
with pity, and she did 
not know whether to 
yield to her own im- 
pulse, and go forward, 
or to consult the pos- 
sible preference of her 
friend, and go back. 

While she hesitated, 
the princess took her 
hands from her face, 
and saw her. As she 


did so, she started up, 
touching her eyes with 
her handkerchief, and 
clearing her voice to 
speak. 

“Ts it you, Martha ? 


Come in, child,” she 
said. “I have a head- 
ache to-day, and in- 
tended to see no one. 
I forgot, however, that 
I had given orders that 
you were always to be 
the exception. I should 
not have let you see me 
like this if I had known 
beforehand; but now 
that you have looked 
upon your poor friend 
in this humiliated state, 
sit down, and néver 
mind.” 

Martha had come near, and now took the seat 
beside the lounge, her face tragic with sympathy. 

“T am so sorry you are ill,” was all that she 
could say. 

“T am not ill, really,” said the princess. She 
was lying back upon the lounge, and fanning 
her flushed face with her little gossamer hand- 
kerchief, which Martha could see was limp with 
tears. “ My head does ache now, but I brought 
it on by this wretched crying. It’s all my own 
fault. You did not know that I was such a 
weakling, did you?” and she made an effort 
to smile. : 

“Oh, I am so, so sorry!” said Martha, 
helplessly. 
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“You need n’t be, dear. Never be sorry for 
any man or woman who is equal to his or her 
life—and I am equal to mine. One time out 
of ten it gets the better of me, but the nine times 
I get the better of it. This mood will surely 
pass. Indeed, it is passing now. You have 
helped me already. It has been very long in- 
deed since I have found or wanted human 
help, and it takes me by surprise.” 

Martha saw that she 
was preparing to lead 
the talk away from her 
recent tears and their 
cause, and she passion- 
ately wished that her 
friend should feel that 
she longed to enter into 
her sorrow with her, if 
it could be allowed her ; 
so she said impulsively : 

“T don’t suppose you 
feel like telling me your 
trouble; but oh, I wish 
you could!” 

“ T do feel like it, you 
darling child! I could 
talk to you about it 
better than to any one 
on earth; but there are 
some things one cannot 
speak of even to one’s 
own heart. That is the 
trouble now. If I were 
to let myself indulge 
freely inimaginings and 
regrets, I should satisfy 
the want of the mo- 
ment, but it would 
undo me utterly. My 
great temptation is re- 
gret, and I must be 
strong enough not to 
regret.” 

“ Oh, howsadlife is!” 
cried Martha. “I have 
always thought that 
you at least ought to be happy. I gave you 
the name of ‘The Happy Princess,’ out of 
Tennyson. It has seemed to me from the first 
that you were a creature who had it in you to 
eommand happiness.” 

“ Ah, dear child, if you could only know how 
helpless I am there! The best thing that is in 
me is the power to command courage. That 
I can, and for the most part do. While that 
is so, I shall not complain.” ; 

“Then you are really unhappy? Oh!” 
said Martha, drawing herself up with an im- 
pulsive movement. 

“I know what that fervent exclamation 
means as well as if you had put it into words,” 


MARTHA?’” 
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said the princess. “ You are wishing that there 
were some way in which, by sacrificing yourself, 
you could purchase happiness for me.” 

Martha, startled at the correctness of this 
guess, could say nothing in denial. 

“T knew it,” said the princess, reading her 
face. “I have not the faintest doubt that you 
would doit; and—nowIam goingtoknockover 
some of your idealizing of me—there have 
been moments in my life when my greed for 
happiness has consumed me so that I believe 
I would have been willing to take it, and to let 
another pay the price. That’s a base thing for 
a woman to say of herself, but so true it is that 
I thank God I was never tempted when those 
moods were on me. Something not wholly dif- 
ferent from that panting after an impossible joy 
was upon me this morning. Shall I never get 
the better of it utterly ? Cam one overcome it ? 
Did you never have it, Martha? To me joy is 
impossible, but it is not so to you. Don’t you 
ever long forit? I willspeak to you quite openly, 
Martha, and tell you this — when I say joy, I 
mean love. /s there a woman’s heart that does 
not long for that? Be as honest with me as I 
have been with you, and tell me.” 

“ T will try,” said Martha. “ I will do my best 
to be perfectly truthful. I do long for happi- 
ness; but — this may seem strange to you, and 
you may even think that I am pretending to 
be better or more unselfish than others — ” 

“That I never will! I know that is n’t so. 
Go on.” 

“T was going to say that the craving of my 
heart seems somehow to be impersonal. I want 
happiness intensely, but the way in which I 
want it is to see the beings whom I love best 
haveit. Nowthere are two creaturesin the world 
whom I love supremely — my brother and you. 
You know that this is so. If I could see both 
of you happy, in the manner and degree that 
I want, I believe that I could then be per- 
fectly happy, too. I believe all the needs of 
my.own heart could be answered in that way; 
and indeed I almost think that my greed for 
joy is as great as yours at times. It has 
strained my heart almost to bursting, in Har- 
old’s case, and I feel now almost the same 
about you. I have never spoken of this to 
any one; indeed, I was never fully aware of it, I 
think, until I put it into words now. It must 
seem quite incredible to you.” 

“Not intheleast. I believeit utterly, orrather 
it ’s a stronger thing than belief with me. I feel 
that it is true. I admire you for it, and all the 
more because it is so different from me. I want 
happiness and love for myself — every ounce 
of flesh, every drop of blood in me longs for it, 
as well as every aspiration of my soul. It is 
self that I am thinking of when I get like this 
— my own power to enjoy, and also—oh, God 
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knows that this is true! — and also the power 
to give joy to another. Martha, I will tell you 
something,” she said, with a sudden change 
of tone, dropping her voice, and leaning for- 
ward to take both of Martha’s hands in hers 
as she spoke, with her eyes fixed intently on the 
girl’s. “I have known this joy. I have loved 
supremely, and been loved. You have never 
tasted that cup of rapture as I have; but 
then you have never known, as I have, the 
anguish of that renunciation. Which of us is 
the fortunate one? If you knew how I suffer 
you would probably say that it is you; but if, 
on the other hand, you knew what ecstasy I 
have had, I think that you might decide dif- 
ferently. Oh, if God would give me one more 
hour of it, I think I would be content! One 
more hour, to take it to the full, knowing that 
I must, after that, come back to what I suffer 
now! I think those sixty joy-absorbing minutes 
would make up to me for,everything. But to 
have it never again /” 

She broke off, and, hiding her face in her 
hands, turned away, and lay for some moments 
quite silent and still. She was not crying— 
Martha could see that ; and when she presently 
turned, and looked at the young girl, holding 
out both her hands to her, although there was 
no smile on her face, it showed that she had 
conquered her dark mood, and was strong 
again. 

It was avery gentlesort of strength, however, 
that was not tooself-sufficient to feel pleasure in 
the words and looks and touches of quiet sym- 
pathy which Martha gave her now. They sat 
there, hand in hand, fora long time ; and pres- 
ently the princess said, with her own beauti- 
ful smile : 

“ You have done me a world of good, Mar- 
tha. My headache is gone, and also its cause. 
Sometimes, do you know—I ’m going to let 
you see just how weak I am—sometimes I 
succumb for days to a mood like this. No- 
body knows that tears have anything to do 
with the headaches that I suffer from —at least 
nobody but Félicie, and she gives no infor- 
mation. My aunt loves me, but is no more 
acquainted with the real me than if I were a 
stranger ; and yet she adores me—perhaps for 
that reason. I tell her nothing, because the 
feelings that I have are quite outside her com- 
prehension, while the headaches are quite 
within it. She recommends various powders 
and pellets, and is constantly getting new 
prescriptions for me. She says my headaches 
are of a very obstinate type, and I agree with 
her. 

“To show you how completely you’ve cured 
me,” she added, rising to her feet, with an en- 
tire change of tone, “I am going to work this 
afternoon. You will stay and take your lunch 
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with me, and then we ’ll be there in time for 
the second model’s pose.” 

“| can’t stay,” said Martha, rising too ; “ but 
I will meet you there promptly. I am keeping 
my cab below, so that I may be back at the 
atelier by the time the carriage comes for me. 
You know how very quiet I am keeping my 
little escapades with you.” 

“ Oh, to be sure! ” exclaimed the other, smil- 
ing. “ Thad forgotten the necessity of that pre- 
caution. What woudd ‘mama and the girls’ 
say ? I think I shall write them an anonymous 
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letter, saying that if madame had been under 
the impression that her eldest daughter devoted 
herself wholly to the pursuit of art during the 
hours of her absence from home, it might have 
surprised her had she seen the aforesaid young 
lady this morning come out of the atelier, call 
a cab, give a number, go to a distant apart- 
ment (where she was evidently well known to 
the concierge, who passed her on to a servant 
in Russian livery, who as evidently knew her 
well), enter, by aspecial passage, acertainroom, 
where she remained shut in for a long time, 
emerging finally in great haste to drive rapidly 
in the cab, which she had kept waiting, back 
to the atelier in time to meet her own carriage, 
and come innocently home to join the family 
circle at lunch! Could n’t I make out a case ? 
And what woudd the mother and the little sis- 
ters say ?” 

Martha, too, laughed at the picture; but in 
spite of some discomfiture of feeling to which 
it gave rise, she had no idea of changing her 
tactics. The very thought of her mother’s go- 
ing to work to investigate the princess, and as- 
certain if she were a proper friend for her 
daughter, smote the girl to the heart, and she 
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resolved to guard her secret more carefully than 
ever. She determined that she would ease her 
conscience for the deception by confessing 
everything to her brother when he came. This 
would make it all right. 

As Martha drove back to the atelier, after 
an affectionate au revoir to the princess, she 
was conscious that something was rankling in 
her mind. When she came to search for the 
ground of this feeling, she found it to exist in 
the confession of love which the princess had 
made. This knowledge caused Martha to rea- 
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lize that she had not even yet succeeded in 
putting from her the imaginings by which she 
had connected her brother and her friend. 
Before knowing the princess she had always 
cherished the belief that her brother would 
sink below her ideal of him if he ever loved 
a second time. Lately, however, she had im- 
agined the possibility of his telling her, after 
knowing the princess, that the old love was not 
the perfect one he had imagined it; and she 
could fancy herself forgiving him for loving a 
second time, with the princess as his apology. 
It had even seemed to her lately so monstrously 
wrong and cruel that Harold’s life should 
be wantonly wrecked that she was now pre- 
pared to accept a good deal more than would 
once have seemed possible, in order to see it 
mended. 

Martha, for all her demure appearance, had 
something that was more or less savage and 
lawless in her nature, especially where Harold 
was concerned; and thesame feeling, ina lesser 
degree, dominated her in regard to the prin- 
cess. She had long ago admitted to herself the 
fact that Harold had missed his chance of hap- 
piness in love; but it was as painful as it was 
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unexpected to her to find that the princess too 
had loved before. She had known that she had 
been married, but with very little difficulty she 
had constructed for herself a theory of that mar- 
riage in which the princess had played the part 
of an innocent victim to circumstance. For 
instance, she might have been married by her 
parents in early youth to a man perhaps far 
older than herself, whom she had never loved, 
and for whose death she could not have grieved 
much. 

It was a surprise to Martha now to find how 
entirely she had let this utterly unfounded idea 
take possession of her. The words of the prin- 
cess this morning had shattered it to atoms, 
and in spite of herself she felt strangely heavy- 
hearted. 


VI. 


AFTER the morning on which Martha had 
been by accident a witness of the princess’s 
self-betrayal, there seemed nothing lacking to 
the complete understanding of the two friends, 
and their intimacy was now stronger and closer 
than ever. It was not practicable for Martha 
to visit the princess very often, as she was com- 
pelled to take the time for these visits out of 
her atelier hours, and both women were too 
earnest in their work not to begrudge this. 
Lately they had fallen into the custom of the 
generality of the students, and went for their 
midday meal to the little cré@merie in the neigh- 
borhood, after they had visited first the butch- 
er’s shop, and selected their own mutton-chop 
or bit of beefsteak; then they had it cooked 
according to their directions. This, with fresh 
rolls and baked apples and milk, made an ex- 
cellent meal, sometimes augmented by cold 
potato salad. Martha had been initiated into 
these mysteries by an American girl whose ac- 
quaintance she had made through the latter’s 
having once offered to help her on with her 
“josie,” a word which had established an easy 
footing between them at once. 

Martha never exchanged more than a pass- 
ing remark with the other students, partly be- 
cause she had, in the beginning, built a sort of 
barrier around her by hershyness, and, recently, 
because she felt that her intimacy with the prin- 
cess, who knew none of the others, set her more 
than ever apart. 

One morning Martha came to the atelier 
rather late, and showed, moreover, a certain 
excitement in her movements and expression 
which she accounted for at lunch-time by tell- 
ing the princess that her sister’s wedding had 
been hurried up, and was to take place almost 
immediately. 

There were several good reasons for this, one 
being that it suited much better the plans of the 
bridegroom-elect, and another that Mrs. Keene, 
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being in rather delicate health, had been urged 
by her physicians to leave Paris. So as soon 
as the wedding was over she was to go south 
with the younger girls and their governess ; and 
Martha, who rebelled against being taken from 
her beloved painting, had a beautiful plan of 
getting her brother to stay awhile in Paris with 
her in their mother’s apartment. This she con- 
fided to the princess with breathless delight, 
saying that she had written to Harold about it, 
and told him to cable her if he was willing. 
Her friend could see that, with her usual license 
of imagination, Martha had been making all 
sorts of plans in connection with this scheme, 
and she more than suspected that some of these 
concerned herself. 

“ My dear Martha,” she said, with a pene- 
trating look into her friend’s eager eyes, “ give 
it up at once, on the spot, if you have been 
making any plans to introduce your brother 
to me.” : 

“ Oh, why ?” said Martha, in tones of the 
keenest regret. 

“ Because, my dear, it is out of the question. 
If you knew how sick to death I am of men, 
you would not ask it. Please, if you love me, 
don’t speak of it again.” 

This, of course, was final, and Martha was 
compelled to bear her disappointment with what 
patience she could summon. She got a promise 
from the princess, however, that she would come 
to the wedding, which was to take place in the 
American church. At least this would give her 
the satisfaction of feeling in the future that 
her friend had seen her brother, and she hoped 
she might contrive in some way that the latter 
should see the princess, since it was now de- 
creed that the intercourse could go no further. 

Great as Martha’s disappointment was, she 
forced herself to recognize the fact that, as things 
were, it might be all for the best that these two 
should not meet. She could imagine but one 
result of that meeting, and that, under existing 
circumstances, might be disastrous to both. 
Neither of them had fully confided in her, but 
both of them had told her plainly that a second 
love was the thing which they most strongly 
repudiated. In Harold’s case, she knew that 
this feeling was one that his conscience, no less 
than his heart, ordained ; and in the case of the 
princess, she somehow felt that it was the same. 

The princess, for some reason, did not tell 
Martha what a notable exception to her rule 
she made in going to this wedding. The fact 
was, she had never been to any wedding since 
her own ; and it may have been that fact which 
accounted for the state of intense excitement 
which she was in as she drove alone in her car- 
riage through the streets of Paris to the church 
in the Avenue de |’Alma. 

As she got out, and instructed her coachman 








where to wait, this inward excitement showed 
in every rapid movementand word. Afterward, 
when she entered the church, and walked, with 
a definiteness of manner which would seem to 
have indicated a prearranged plan, straight 
down the left-hand aisle to the choir-stalls, her 
face was flushed and her eyes were brilliant. It 
was early, and few people had come as yet. 

The princess wore a long, dark cloak, which 
concealed her figure, and on her large hat, 
which hid the outline of her head, a rather 
thick Russian veil was fastened, so that her fea- 
tures were scarcely distinguishable. 

There wasashaded corner nearthe organ, be- 
hind the chorister-stalls, that was quite screened 
from the congregation, and so situated as to 
be almost out of view from the chancel also, 
if one chose to protect one’s self behind the great 
pillar that stood there. The day was dark and 
cloudy, but the chancel was brilliant with 
lighted candles. The princess with firm con- 
fidence walked to this place, and took her seat. 
She did not seem to care whether the church 
was filling up or not. She scarcely noticed when 
some people came and took the seats near her. 
In these moments she was so lost in thoughts 
and reminiscences that the furious beating of 
her heart almost suffocated her. 

When, from just behind her, a great organ- 
note swelled forth, and filled the church with 
tremulous vibrations, the princess gave a little 
fluttered start. No one was near enough to ob- 
serve this, however, or to see the crouching back 
into her seat which followed it. The music 
seemed to heighten her emotion, and she trem- 
bled visibly. She quite lost count of time, and 
did not know how long it was before she saw a 
clergyman enter the chancel and stand there, 
waiting. Then, as two officers in rich uniforms 
came and took their places in front of him, the 
sonorous chords ofthe old familiar Mendelssohn 
march swelled from the organ, and the heart 
within her seemed to stop and sink. It was the 
sound and influence to which, in perfect joy, 
she had walked to her own wedding. 

She knew that the bridal procession was 
coming up the aisle, but she did not turn her 
head to get a view into the church. She felt 
the people about her rise to their feet, but she 
sat still, Her trembling limbs would not have 
held her up; but she did not even know that 
she was trembling. She knew only that she was 
waiting — that all her heart and all her soul 
were wrapped in a bewildering suspense until 
the coming of what was very near her now. 
They passed close to her, the girls in their white 
dresses, and the officers in their glittering uni- 
forms, and stood in divided ranks, leaving the 
space between them clear. 

Into this space, directly in front of the clergy- 
man, there now advanced a woman covered 
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with a cloud of gauzy tulle. She leaned upon 
the arm of the only man in the party who was 
not in uniform. 

It was on this figure that the princess fastened 
her eyes, never once removing them until the 
short ceremony had come to an end. The 
bride was a shapeless blur. The bridesmaids 
were a billowy cloud. The officers were mere 
dazzles of color and gold lace. One object 
there was that cut its way into her conscious- 
ness with acute distinctness — the dark-clad, 
clearly outlined figure and distinct, pale pro- 
file of the man who stood waiting to give the 
bride. 

When the music ceased, and the minister 
told the congregation that they were assembled 
to join together this man and this woman in 
holy matrimony, it was another man and wo- 
man that she thought of; and so through all 
the solemn charge and searching questioning 
that followed. 

When the minister asked, “ Who giveth this 
woman to be married ?” and the man that she 
had been watching gave up his companion with 
a slight inclination of the head, and moved 
aside, the gaze of the princess still followed and 
restedonhim. When,amomentlater, a strange 
foreign voice said painstakingly, “1, Victor, 
take thee, Alice, to my wedded wife,” what 
she heard, in natural and familiar English ut- 
terance, was this: “I, Harold, take thee, So- 
phia, to my wedded wife, to have and to hold, 
from this day forward, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love and to cherish, till death us do part, ac- 
cording to God’s holy ordinance, and thereto 
I plight thee my troth.” And it was her own 
voice which made answer: “I, Sophia, take 
thee, Harold.” 

A hard clutch was on her heart. He was 
there—the Harold who had made that vow to 
her; andshe, Sophia, was here, in life, not death! 
“ Till death us do part” they had both of them 
sworn, and they had let life part them! The 
terrible wrong of it all rushed over her. The 
reasons which had made that parting seem to 
her right before, now vanished into air. She 
felt that crime alone could ever link one of them 
to another. She felt that this separation be- 
tween them was in itself a crime, and she who 
had done it the chief of criminals. 

All this she felt with terrifying force; but a feel- 
ing stronger even than any of these had taken 
possession of her—a want and longing had 
awakened in her heart which strained it almost 
intolerably. She looked at the bride’s brother, 
standing there intensely still, in an attitude of 
complete repose, and a feeling that he was hers 
and hers alone took possession of her. She grew 
reckless of appearances, and stood up in her 
place, with her face turned full toward him. 
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She heard the clergyman’s stern behest that 
man put not asunder those whom God had 
joined, and she heard him pronounce that they 
were man and wife, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Her 
heart said a solemn amen. 

Imagination lingered on these thrilling 
thoughts while the blessing was pronounced 
and the service ended ; and then the little pro- 
cession, the bride and bridegroom at its head, 
and the figure that she watched at his mother’s 
side behind them, passed her and went down 
the aisle, while the familiar music was playing, 
to which she had walked from the altar a bliss- 
fully happy wife—and she was left alone! 

The organist quickly closed the organ, and 
hurried away. The people near her moved off 
too ; and still she sat there motionless, feeling 
herself deserted and most miserable. A boy, 
putting out the candles, roused her to con- 
sciousness, and somehow she got out of the 
place. 


VII. 


Mrs. KEENE’s apartment on the Place de la 
Madeleine was a scene: of joyful commotion 
and confusion. The small breakfast which fol- 
lowed the wedding was an informal affair; and 
though it was supposed that only the nearest 
personal friends were present, the rooms were 
cheerfully crowded, and the uniforms made a 
show and glitter. The charming girls who were 
permitted to be their sister’s bridesmaids were 
the objects of much notice and attention; and 
when the company had risen from the table, 
the eldest sister, who was so much the least 
pretty and vivacious, was scarcely missed from 
the room. A few people inquired for the bride’s 
brother, who had also disappeared; but as he 
was a stranger to every one, the fact of his ab- 
sence was little noticed. 

Martha, when she went to look for Harold, 
found him in his own room, smoking. 

“‘T knew it was you,” he said, as she came 
in, closing the door behind her. “I thought 
you would come to look me up; but why did 
you? I’m poor company for anybody to-day. 
Well,” he added, with a short, deep breath, 
“thank the Lord, that’s over! When you get 
married, Martha, I want you to elope. I ’ve 
no business at a wedding. I feel that I have 
cast an evil eye on Alice and Victor.” 

“ Oh, Harold, I was thinking of you more 
than of them all the time,” said Martha, ear- 
nestly. “It did seem absolute cruelty to have 
required it of you. How cou/d mama!” 

Concentrated as her tone and manner were, 
she was doubtful whether they even penetrated 
the consciousness of her companion, who, with 
his chair tipped backward, his frock-coat thrown 
open, with a ruthless disregard of the smart gar- 
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denia which ornamented its lapel, and his hands 
thrust deep into his trousers pockets, was smok- 
ing vigorously, and looking away from her out 
of the window. 

Martha had come here in the ardent hope 
of giving comfort, and she felt a little hurt. She 
smothered the feeling back into her heart, how- 
ever, as she said: 

“I knew it was anguish to you, standing there 
and going through that ceremony.” 

He turned, and looked at her. 

“ Well, rather!” he said, with a short laugh, 
still keeping the cigar in his mouth, anf talk- 
ing with his teeth clenched upon it. Then he 
turned his face toward the window again; but 
his glance was so vague that Martha felt that he 
saw some picture in his mind, rather than the 
scene below. “ The service was the same,” he 
said, clasping his hands behind his head, and 
narrowing his eyes as if to get the perspective. 
“The music was the same — and those roses! 
And that was notall. Vivid as she always is to 
me in every other respect, I have not always 
been able to hold on to her voice ; but to-day 
I heard it perfectly, saying, ‘I, Sophia, take 
thee, Harold,’ and all the rest!” 

He got up suddenly, threw his cigar into the 
fireplace, and walked across the room. 

“Oh, poor Harold!” Martha said, her voice 
thick with tears. 

The effect of her words was instantaneous. 
He turned suddenly, and showed in both face 
and figure a swiftly summoned and effectual 
calm. 

“ My dear girl,” he said quickly, “ you don’t 
suppose I ’m posing for an injured husband, I 
hope? I have suffered, of course; but with a 
man certain kinds of suffering get to be a busi- 
ness. To speak of it seems like talking shop. 
It ’s detestable to be talking it to you now ; but 
the truth is, this wedding affair has nearly 
knocked me out. I could have gone on keep- 
ing up the bluff, of course, and talked the usual 
bosh with the wedding guests in yonder; but I 
found I had a contract with myself that had 
to be seen to. It has cost me something to 
smooth out and harden down my thoughts and 
feelings about my own life; but I had got the 
thing done. This wedding business, however, 
upheaved it all. When I found that I was actu- 
ally sinking into the mushy swamp of self-pity, 
I thought it was about time to come away, and 
steady up my nerve a bit. I’m all right now, 
however, and I see clear again. The thing ’s 
over, and no harm is done.” 

Martha’s eyes followed him wistfully as he 
turned to the dressing-table, picked up a brush, 
and smoothed the swart surface of his thick, 
dark hair, brushed some specks of dust from 
his coat, and carefully straightened the injured 
flower. 
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““THE MAN WHO STOOD WAITING TO GIVE THE BRIDE.” 


“Shall we go back?” he said. “We may 
perhaps be missed.” 

“Don’t go quite yet. No one will think 
about us,” she said; and then she added doubt- 
fully: “ May I talk to you a little, Harold?” 

“ Certainly, my dear. Talk all you want,” 
he answered, sitting down; “ only there ’s no- 
thing to say.” 

“Where is she? I’ve so often longed to 
know.” 

VoL. L.— 33. 
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She asked me 


’ 


“T have n’t the least idea. 
not to follow hermovements, and I never have.’ 

“ Then you do not even know whether she 
is living or dead?” 

“Yes; I know that much. She is not dead. 
I feel her in the world. If she went out of it, 
I believe I should know it. Besides, I would 
have been informed of that. She spoke of it, 
and said so.” 

There was a moment’s pause, which Mar- 
tha broke. 

“ Will you tell me this,” she said, “whether 
you are as hopeless about it all as you were 
when I last spoke to you of it?” 

“ Exactly as hopeless. When a thing is ab- 
solute, my dear, it does n’t have degrees. I 
have never been anything else than hopeless 
since the hour of my last interview with her. 
She told me then,” he said, “ that her first 
wish was to set me absolutely free. She said 
she wanted me to marry again. She said that 
just as soon as we had lived apart the time 
required by law for a divorce, she wanted me 
to get it. She said she was sorry there was no 
way to get it sooner. She said, also, that she 
would take back her maiden name.” 

He got up, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and, walking over to the window, stood there 
fora moment. Then he turned suddenly, and 
came and stood in front of Martha, looking 
her directly in the eyes. She saw by that look 
that he was calm and steady, and so she ven- 
tured to question him a little further. 

“ Do you know whom she lives with ?” she 
asked. 

“With an aunt, whose life, as she told me, 
is utterly out of the world that we knew to- 
gether. She said that, on this account, there 
was good reason to hope that we would never 
meet again.” 

Martha, who felt that this subject might not 
be spoken of between them again, continued 
to question him as he stood and looked down 
at her with a perfect consciousness of self-pos- 
session. 

“Was she so beautiful ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“ And are you still unchanged in giving her 
the supreme place that you did give her from 
the moment you first saw her?” 

“ Yes,” he said again. 

“ Oh, Harold,” exclaimed the girl, “ I some- 
times think it might have turned out differently 
if the marriage had not been so rash and sud- 
den.” 

He took a seat near her, and continued to 
look at her as he said: 

“Tt could have made no difference to me. 
You don’t fully understand it, Martha, It is 
impossible that you should. I knew, the day 
I met her, that I had been set apart and saved 
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for her. I know it now. It was the kind of 
gravitation that comes once in a life.” 

“Then you do not regret it?” 

“ For myself, not in the least. She was my 
wife for a month. What I have gone through 
since is a small price to pay for that. But 
when I think of what it has cost her—that 
most delicate of women —to face the odium 
of it — that superb woman’s life shadowed by 
the vulgarity of a suddenly ruptured marriage ; 
and—deeper than that! —to have her best life 
maimed forever —God! I curse the day that 
I was born!” 

“ And what has she brought on you, I ’d 
like to know ?” cried Martha, “It was she 
who cast you off—not you her! Ah, Harold, 
if she had been the woman she should have 
been, she never could have done it!” 

He looked at her with some impatience in 
his glance. 

“ Whether she was the woman she should 
have been or not, is a thing that neither con- 
cerns nor interests me. She was the woman I 


loved. The whole thing is in that.” 

“And the woman you still love? Is that 
true, Harold ?” 

“True as death,” he said; “ but what does 
it all matter ? Your relentlessness is the friend’s 
natural feeling. It shows how bootless it, is to 
give account. I care more for your opinion 


than any other, but even your scorn does not 
signify to me here. It misses the point. The 
only pride that is involved is pride in my own 
immutability. Love ought always to be a re- 
generation,” he went on, as if putting into 
shape the thoughts that were rising out of the 
recent chaos in his mind. “ It ’s easy enough 
to keep true when the love, the joy, the equal 
give and take, go on unbroken. It ’s when 
a man actually turns and walks out of heaven, 
and the gates shut behind him forever, that 
he finds out the stuff that’s in him. Some- 
times, when I think about it, I try to fancy what 
would be my humiliation if I found I had 
grown to love her less.” 

Martha was silent a moment. Then she said, 
as if urged by the necessity of speaking out, for 
this once, all that she had so long kept back: 

“Suppose, after you get the divorce, you 
should hear that she was married!” 

“IT ’m braced to bear that, if it comes,” he 
said. “I know it is possible, but I don’t fear 
it. I may, of course, be wrong; but I don't 
believe, with what has been between us, that 
she could ever be the wife of another man 
while I lived. She might think so, She might 
even try — go part of the way; but I never 
felt more secure of anything than that she 
would find herself unable to do it.” 

“ Then do you think that she possibly still 
cares for you?” 
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“No; I ’mnota fool. She made that point 
sufficiently plain. Did n’t she tell me, in the 
downright, simple words, that she did not love 
me — had never loved me — had found out it 
was all a mistake? I believe she meant it ab 
solutely. I believe it was true. You don’t 
suppose, if I doubted it, I ’d have given her 
up as I have done?” 

“Oh, Harold, what was it all about, that 
quarrel that you had? Could you bear to tell 
me?” 

“ There is nothing to tell. We thought we 
were perfectly suited, perfectly sympathetic. 
Our feelings had stood every test but mar- 
riage. When it came to that, they failed. It 
was a case of non-adjustment of feelings— 
different points of view—different natures, 
perhaps. I saw facing me the demand that 
I should change myself, root and branch, and 
become a different creature from what God 
had made me. This I could not do. I might 
have pretended and acted, but she was not 
the woman to tolerate the wretched puppet 
of a man which that would have made of me. 
Her changing was a thing I never thought of. 
I was never mean enough to think that a 
woman was bound to sacrifice her individu- 
ality in marriage. Why should a wife sur- 
render that sacred citadel any more than a 
husband ? How odious should I feel myself, 
if I had ever taken that position in-the slight- 
est degree! And shams were out of the ques- 
tion with us. Neither of us could have tol- 
erated anything uncandid — anything that 
smacked of a tacit convention.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Martha broke out impulsively : 

“T can’t help thinking that it might have 
been prevented. It may be that you were too 
proud. Have you ever thought that ?” 

“ No,” he said, with a certain grimness. “I 
have never taken that view of the case. She 
made it so entirely plain that she wanted to 
be rid of me at once and forever that there 
was no room for reflection on that point. If 
there is a man alive who could have held her 
bound after her words to me, I hope I may 
never make his acquaintance.” 

The appearance of agitation which had 
marked the beginning of the interview was 
now utterly gone from Harold. He spoke 
deliberately, and as if with a certain satisfac- 
tion in the sense of getting his thoughts into 
form. 

Again there was a pause. Then Martha 
said, speaking very low: 

“ But, Harold, you are doing without love.” 

“T have had it,” he answered, “and what 
has been is mine, to keep forever. I have lost 
my wife, but the greatness, the exaltation, of 
my love increases. I have learned that love 
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is subjective and independent. A renunciation 
is only an episode in it. I deserve no pity. 
No, Martha; never fall into the mistake of 
pitying me. I should pity you from my heart 
if I thought you would miss what I have had 
__and the gods may be lenient to as sweet a 
soul as yours. You may have the joy, some 
day, without the renunciation.” 

“JT don’t want it! I would n’t have it!” 
cried the girl, vehemently. ‘“ No one will ever 
love me, and I would n’t have them to. It 
would break my heart. It makes me seem 
ridiculous even to speak of it. I want you to 
have love and joy. That is all I ask.” 

“Well, I ’ve had it. Be satisfied. Of the 
two of us,—except that you have hope, 


(To be continued.) 
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which I have not,—you are the one to be 
pitied.” 

“Oh, Harold, don’// Unless you want to 
break my heart outright, don’t talk to me about 
being happy. I want happiness for you. J ’ve 
got no use for it.” 

She got up as she spoke, and moved toward 
him. Harold stood up, too, and bent to kiss 
her. Demonstrations between them were un- 
usual, and it was a very Martha-like instinct 
that made her now so incline her head as to 
receive his caress upon her hair. 

“We will go back to the others now,” said 
Harold. “Thank you, Martha.” 

So, together they went back to the wedding- 
party. 

Julia Magruder. 


***1 KNEW IT WAS ANGUISH TO You.’” 


“TIME 


BRINGS ROSES.” 


\ HEN from my mountain-top of years I gaze 
Backward upon the scenes that I have passed, 
How pleasant is the view! and yet how vast 
The deserts where I thirsted many days! 

There, where now hangs that blue and shimmering haze, 
And there, and there, my lot with pain was cast, 
Hopeless and dark ; but always at the last 
Deliverance came, from unexpected ways. 

And now all past grief is as but a dream: 

Yet even now there loom before my path 
Shadows whose gloomy portent checks my breath. 

But shadows are not always what they seem — 

God’s love sometimes appears to be his wrath, 
And his best gift is the white rose of death. 


John H. Boner. 
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°S that the new building for Trin- 
ity parish?” a Boston lady 
asked when Richardson’s now 
famous church was about half 
complete; and then she added, 
“Tt is very queer!” 
“ Yes,” replied her companion, slowly, in a 
reverent tone — “ yes; art 7s queer.” 
Richardson himself happened to overhear 
these words, and thought them very funny. But 
they have also theirserious and instructive side. 
They have often recurred to me, with a sort of 
typical significance, as formulating, in a brief 
and handy way, what may almost be consid- 
ered a national attitude of mind. Vaguely silly 
on the surface, they may be interpreted, if we 
ponder them a little, as a confession of igno- 
rancecombined with a profession of willingness 
—nay, of eagerness—to admire. And this, con- 
sidering our people broadly, and not alone in 
the art-pursuing circles of our largest towns,— 
this seems to be the present temper of the aver- 
age American with regard to architectural art, 
if not, in some degree, with regard to art of 
every kind. 
On the whole, it is not a temper to deplore. 
It marks a distinct step forward from the time 
when ignorance was cherished with supreme 
indifference, and we may hope that it prophe- 
sies a time when interest will have engendered 
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veritable knowledge, true because reasoning 
appreciation. Nevertheless, it is a temper which 
may easily lead the mind away from the right 
— the reasoning — path ofdevelopment. Sen- 
sibly as well as modestly one can say, ‘ These 
things seem strange or odd to me, yet I am 
ready to believe that they may be very fine.” 
But if one says, “ Many things which must be 
fine seem odd to me, and so I may consider 
oddity and excellence the same,” then his mod- 
esty o’erleaps itself, and turns to a rashness 
which will lead him far astray ; and this is pre- 
cisely what has happened with multitudes of 
Americans in our time. Their interestin art has 
been awakened, and therefore they areno longer 
content with monotonous ugliness, common- 
place uniformity. But because their judgment 
has not developed, they allow mere novelty as 
such to impress them, and are most surely over- 
awed byitwhenitis most eccentrically emphatic. 
For proof, you need only think of the aspect 
of Fifth Avenue or of Beacon street thirty years 
ago, and contrast it with the upper West Side 
streets of New York, with the Back Baystreets of 
Boston, or with Michigan Avenue in Chicago. 

If, now, you will look at our pictures of the 
new Public Library in Boston, you will under- 
stand why Boston as a whole did not appreci- 
ate it fully at first; and you will also under- 
stand why, from the very first, good judges of 
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art, well content with its degree of beauty, were 
doubly glad because of that beauty’s kind and 
character. It is not an eccentric building; it 
is not a picturesque building ; it is not conspic- 
.ously original in design. It has no diversities 
f mass or outline, no strong contrasts of color, 
10 striking individual features, no showy dec- 
rations. Therefore the public, not finding it 

queer,” needed time to learn that it was very 
«ood. Itwas called cold, uninteresting, severe, 
unsympathetic, monotonous, andconventional. 
[he tower of Trinity, beautiful, but in a very 
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of the building as a whole, admirably appro- 
priate to its name and purpose. They did not 
expect such qualities instantly to please a 
public which for a generation had been daz- 
zled by architectural pyrotechnics, deluded 
by showy eccentricities, bewildered by things 
which were partly sensible and partly “ queer,” 
and charmed by the exuberant, romantic spirit 
of Richardson’s really admirable art. But they 
did expect them eventually to prevail. Their be- 
lief has been justified, and this fact means that 
the architects of the library have worra victory, 
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different way ; the showy taller tower of the “new 
Old South Church”; and the gaudy front of the 
Art Museum, not beautiful at all, but only gaudy 
—these also faced on Copley Square, and in 
the eyes of ignorant observers they seemed to 
reproach the library for its cold neglect of the 
rich resources of architectural form and color, 
and for its reticent refusal to declaim about the 
millions of money it had cost. 

3ut from the very firsta good many other peo- 
ple fitted its qualities with truer names. They 
praised its dignified simplicity, its symmetrical 
serenity, its classic calmness and repose, the 
harmony ofits features and proportions, the ex- 
cellence ofits materials and their treatment, the 
charm of its very pale gray tone relieved by the 
strong yet not aggressive red tone of the roof, 
the delicate vigor and good taste of its decora- 
tive details, and the noble result of all of these 
—the stately yet reserved and quiet expression 
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not only for their own building, but for the gen- 
eral cause of architectural sobriety, dignity, sim- 
plicity, and refinement. 

Moreover, while a great artist may achieve 
these qualities, no matter in what architectural 
style he works, it was well that a Renaissance 
style should be chosen for a building of such 
great importance—one of the offshoots of 
classic rather than one of those of medieval art. 
Mr. Richardson’s vigorous, original,impressive, 
and often very sensible and beautiful use of Ro- 
manesque motives almost convinced America 
for a time that her true architectural path had 
thus been pointed out. But the results of re- 
cent years have proved once more the old truth 
taught by the prowess of Ulysses—it is the 
power of the man that makes a big weapon 
useful. We are gradually learning now that 
modern weapons, modern ideas and expedients, 
are the best for the men of to-day. We are 
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steadily gaining belief that the art which, in 
modernized versions, was reborn with the birth 
of modern civilization, and which is the living 
art of Europe still, is the one to be adopted by 
America and adapted to her multiform, thrice- 
modern needs. An effective exposition of this 
truth was made on the Chicago Fair grounds, 
and we may be very glad that Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White perceived it some years before 
the Fair was built. 

Despite its simplicity and reticence, the ex- 
terior of their library is conceived and adorned 
in such a way that it can never be mistaken 
for a building of purely utilitarian purpose. 
Clearly it is a civic monument, although as 
clearly it is one devoted to serious intellectual 
ends. And its builders rightly felt that a greater 
degree of sumptuousness would be appropriate 
within its walls, as expressing its erection by 
a populous and prosperous city, with a past en- 
riched by intellectual achievement, and with 
fine ambitions for a still broader and more fer- 
tile future. In realizing this idea, the architects 
have worked, inside their building, in ways 
which recall Italian Renaissance art rather than 
the French development which is shown by 
their exterior. But no lack of concord results : 
we merely feel that different yet harmonizing 
needs have been met by the use of different yet 
harmonizing artistic expedients. 

A low platform, approached by wide, encir- 
cling steps, lifts the library effectively above 
the level of Copley Square. The three arches 
of the main portal admit us to a vestibule from 
which three great doorways open into the en- 
trance-hall. Beyond rises a monumental stair- 
case, branching from its wide landing half- 
way up into two stately flights that end upon a 
columned gallery; and from this we enter Bates 
Hall, the general reading-room, which stretches 
across the whole front of the building, and is 
lighted by its main range of windows. The 
vast extent of this hall, 217 feet in length, 42 
feet in breadth, and 50 feet to the crown of its 
barrel-vaulted ceiling, justifies the magnificent 
proportions of the staircase, showing what a 
multitude of readers and borrowers the library 
must serve, and suggesting how manifold and 
how spacious its other apartments must be. 

This is but a hasty survey. It grants meno 
time to take you through so large and com- 
plex a structure, or even to note the arrange- 
ment of its parts, distributed through the four 
wings which inclose its central court. But 
we may at least look down into this court- 
yard from the balcony beyond the door on the 
staircase landing, or actually enter it through 
the Boylston street portal. It is encircled on 
three sides by graceful columnar arcades of mar- 
ble, above which rise walls of yellowish brick, 
delightfully warm and rich in tone; and with 
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its spacious air of dignified retirement, it is ad- 
mirably expressive as a feature in a place which 
will be frequented by the public for other than 
practical business purposes, yet not for purposes 
of trivial pleasure. Coming immediately upon 
it from a raw, prosaic American street, our sur- 
prise makes but the more impressive and se- 
ductively poetic the pure and simple beauty of 
its shadowy arcades, the solid nobility of its 
upper walls, the peacefulness of its sunny cen- 
tral area of turf, and its pervading atmosphere 
of carefully considered art and cloistered quie- 
tude, Seats will be provided beneath its arcades 
and, under protecting awnings, also upon their 
roofs ; and during the long warm months of the 
year it will be a place without a parallel as yet 
on American soil—a place owned by the public 
ofa great city, where hours or even moments of 
repose or study will be doubly fruitful, feeding 
the most careless or unconscious eye with the 
food of high artistic loveliness. 

And thus I am brought to speak of the fact 
which, more than any other, has already made 
this building famous. The most interesting thing 
about it is that each and every portion of it has 
been planned with the wish to secure the high- 
est possible degree of beauty, in as many and 
as varied ways as are consistent with its artistic 
unity, and with respect for its fundamental 
character and purpose. 

Its projectors knew (another thing that some 
of us were first convinced of by Chicago’s 
Fair) that architectural beauty cannot be com- 
pleted without the help of the sister arts, that a 
worthy house for Boston’s books could not be 
built unless painter and sculptorshould give the 
architect their aid. But they also knew that the 
building’s mission was to spread and encourage 
knowledge; they felt that an intimate acquain- 
tance with beauty is one of the most precious and 
fructifying kinds of knowledge ; and, realizing 
that this, in most of its branches, cannot be ac- 
quired from books, they determined to reinforce 
the voice of books with the voice of art itself. 

Very magnificent are the materials employed 
by the architects in their interior work, from 
the delicate mosaics ofthe entrance-hall,and the 
yellow Siena marble of the great staircase, to the 
carved and colored woodwork, brought from 
an old French chateau, which adorns the trus- 
tees’ room. But these material splendors will 
be accompanied, enhanced, and refined by 
painted and sculptured work as exceptional in 
its way. Puvis de Chavannes, the greatest mod- 
ern master of decorative design, is already paint- 
ing pictures which will fill the panels and line 
the gallery of the staircase hall. Otherwise com- 
missions have been given to American artists 
only. But need we regret this fact, knowing 
that St. Gaudens is to model symbolical groups 
for the great pedestals which, outside the build- 
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ing, flank the main portal, while he has already 
ornamented the escutcheon above it; that Ab- 
bey’s “Search for the Holy Grail” (already 
shown in part in Chicago and New York) is 
the frieze for the large delivery-room ; and that 
Sargent (whose work is likewise partly complete 
to-day) will depict the “ Religions of the World” 
in the staircase hall of the second floor ? Then 
the apse-like end of Bates Hall is to receive a 
painting from Whistler’s hand; French is to 
model a figure of Emerson for the same room, 
and the bronze doors between the entrance-hall 
and the vestibule; the lions on the staircase, 
memorials to. the members of two Massachu- 
setts regiments, were made by Louis St.-Gau- 
dens; and while McMonnies’s statue of Sir 
Harry Vane already stands in the Shakspere 
room, his beautiful Bacchante, bought by the 
French Government for the Luxembourg, is to 
stand in duplicate on the courtyard fountain. 

Of course there is space for many more art- 
ists than these in Boston’s Library, andof course 
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N 1892 25,000 new books were added to 

the Boston Public Library, and it is likely 

that henceforth thisincrease will be maintained 
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it will be long before the work of decorating it 
is complete ; but no such beginning has ever 
been made before in a civic structure on Ameri- 
can soil. We realize how full a measure of praise 
this library deserves when we remember that 
here for the first time the highest possible ideal 
has been conceived for us, and as regards not 
only architectural magnificence but artistic 
completeness in the broadest sense. Norshould 
we forget that this exceptional monument, des- 
tined, we may believe, to raise the standard for 
public buildings all through our fatherland, has 
been paid for in the noblest possible way. In- 
dividual generosities have bestowed neither the 
house itself nor its adornments, nor has State 
or national aid been asked for it. It has been 
constructed and it will be adorned by the city 
of Boston for the city of Boston — by those 
burghers asa whole who, as individuals, down to 
the humblest and meanest among them, will be 
equally entitled to enjoy its beauty and to profit 
by its precious stores. 
M.G. Van Rensselaer. 
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and possibly surpassed. This means, there- 
fore, a million new books every forty years. 
The enumeration of all books in the library 
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on December 1, 1894, was 608,466, of which 
459,128 are in Bates Hall and in the lower 
hall. These two collections are to be uni- 
fied henceforth. The remainder of the vol- 
umes are distributed throughout various branch 
libraries, and will not be disturbed in their pres- 
ent positions, 

The new building allows, without disturbing 
its present plan, for about 2,000,000 volumes, 
so that in less than one hundred years the good 
citizens of Boston may, in all probability, find 
themselves with a still larger problem on their 
hands, unless, as perhaps may then be feasible, 
ground in the rear may be secured. 

The problem of moving the whole vast 
“ plant” of books, furniture, and catalogues did 
not lie in the bodily transmission of a large mass 
of material from one place to another, but in 
the orderly getting of the whole from one fixed 
position into another without incurring an im- 
mense disturbance of the separate units, Every 
shelfin the old building wascarefully measured 
as to length and height, and a corresponding 
shelf in the new one was planned for, so that 
when the time came every book, so far as ordi- 
nary foresight could arrange it, fitted with pre- 
cision intoitsnew position. Between 80,000 and 
100,000 feet of shelf-room are now occupied ; 
that is to say, from twelve to fifteen miles of 
standing books were to be mobilized, trans- 
ported, and billeted for another century at least. 

It was certainly a great undertaking to be 
able to say, within a reasonable time, “ All 
present or accounted for” in regard to a num- 
ber of volumes so great that it would take an 
excellent pedestrian four hours to walk past 
them in review. Once safely housed, these 
books, except those placed in the special li- 
braries, no longer form an important adjunct 
tothe architectural features, or continue to give 
an esthetic aid to the minds of readers long 
used to the silent dignity of their presence. 
They stand in the closely compacted stacks, ar- 
ranged with reference to light, air, and facility 
of access on the eastern and southern sides. 
Ventilation and daylight reach them from the 
outside windows as well as from those facing 
upon the large open court, around which the 
whole building runs in a perfect square. Upon 
each of the six floors of the stacks are attendants 
who receive through a pneumatic tube the slips 
containing shelf-numbers of books applied for 
and at once transmitted to their proper floor 
from a central desk. These attendants will see 
that the books corresponding to the numbers 
indicated on the slips are found, and will send 
them, transmitted on the automatic book-rail- 
way, toacentral point of each stack, and thence 
up or down, as the case may be, to the floor 
on which the desk of delivery stands, and to 
which they will be quickly forwarded. Human 
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machinery is thus dispensed with as far as pos- 
sible in this transportation to the waiting reader 
from the unseen shelves, to which even the em- 
ployees may no longer have full freedom of ac- 
cess. No books will be delivered directly in 
the great central reading-room, which is named 
Bates Hall in honor of the library’s greatest 
benefactor, Joshua Bates of London; thus un- 
avoidable noise and confusion will be confined 
to a limited space, and proper quiet secured 
to the ears and minds of readers already at 
work, However eager may be the wish of li- 
brary economists to reduce friction and delay 
incidental to the sending for and delivery of 
books, it is only too obvious that upon human 
intelligence and celerity must rest the failure 
or success of attempts to make artificial de- 
vices “ go.” As books grow in number there 
must be a slight proportionate increase of diffi- 
culty in finding them ; an approach, therefore, 
to a perfect system is all that can reasonably 
be asked. The British Museum does not un- 
dertake to gratify the requests of a reader within 
fifteen minutes; it may be that the American 
genius for quick methods can largely reduce 
this limit. In some of the Continental libraries 
it is a tolerated practice to inform an appli- 
cant that he may have in the afternoon the 
books for which he asks in the forenoon—a 
condition of things never to exist in a country 
where a critical public has a most vivid sense 
that it owns and supports institutions with its 
own purse. 

In this stately Bates Hall, as free from mere- 
tricious or offensive ornament as from noise of 
book-trucks or whistles for tardy messengers, 
the readers will have within their immediate 
reach a much larger number of works of refer- 
ence than was possible in the cramped condi- 
tion of theold building. Such books are merely 
tools, —“ books which are not books,” according 
to the leisurely standard of a Charles Lamb,— 
but they serve a very present need, and the 
public should be able to get them without 
delay. 

The larger and more choice a library grows, 
the deeper becomes the sense of hopelessness 
to the student, unless, perchance, he can find 
some true point of contact with the treasures 
thereof. No one is rash enough to propose seri- 
ously to throw open the shelves of a public li- 
brary to the casual or sporadic whim of readers. 
Only proprietary libraries may safely do this, 
because the sense of ownership is more real 
and binding among shareholders or subscribers 
than it possibly can be among such vague and 
uncertain factors as the “ public.” 

Excluded, then, from a common pasturage 
among the riches which they nominally own, 
but do not possess, the constituents of public 
libraries must look for help almost entirely to 
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the merits of catalogues. As is well known, 
the Boston Public Library depends in this way 
mainly upon its enormous card catalogue, be- 
gun nearly thirty years since, at a time when 
it was felt that to furnish complete printed 
indexes was no longer practicable. This cat- 
alogue has grown to such dimensions that it 
is evidently nearing what may be called in 
mechanical parlance its “elastic limit.” It 
contains nearly a million cards —a number so 
large as ordinarily to convey no adequate mean- 
ing to the mind. These cards have hitherto 
occupied about three hundred drawers, and, 
if removed and placed in a straight line, would 
reach abouta thousand feet! They weigh about 
five thousand pounds, and though made of 
the finest cardboard are, under certain topics, 
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thumbed and soiled to the nauseating point. 
Lack of space has hitherto compelled the close 
juxtaposition of these drawers in tiers, by which 
crowded arrangement one person was able to 
obstruct the search, for a time, of several others. 
In the new building the cards will be placed 
in small, light trays from which dirt and dust 
can easily be removed. ‘These trays will prob- 
ably be in charge of an attendant who will 
deliver them as asked for, and return them 
promptly when given back tohim. The cards, 
probably somewhat reduced in size, will be fas- 
tened by an ingenious hinge of linen to a larger 
card at the bottom of the tray, upon which the 
card will play easily backward and forward like 
the leaf of a book. The titles may by this plan 
be read easily, without craning over a dark 
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and heavy drawer. In so large a topic as the 
“ United States ” or the “ Bible,” many of these 
trays will be necessary, and it may be that dis- 
satisfaction will arise from the difficulty of se- 
curing at once just the right tray. Experi- 
ence will be the only test of this plan, and the 
public, as usual, will decide the success of the 
experiment. 

A word more in regard to the problem of the 
card catalogue. A few years ago it was pro- 
posed in this library to print its titles as they 
then stood, and an approximate but safe esti- 
mate showed, after cutting the titles down tothe 
minimum of intelligibility and correctness, that 
such a book-catalogue would fill more than 
seventeen volumes, closely printed in somewhat 
small type and in two columns to a page, each 
volume to be of quarto size and to contain six 
hundred and fifty pages. By the time this co- 
lossal feat could have been done, enough titles 
would have accumulated to make it desirable 
to repeat the task at once. Since this estimate 
was made the type-setting machine, with its 
speed and economy, has become a revolutioniz- 
ing element in the printing world. This library 
is now asking itself how this invention can 
be used toward solving the catalogue prob- 
lem, Itis proposed —and machinesare already 
made for the purpose —to print the titles of all 
new books, to use the titles as heretofore in the 
card catalogue, and then to save the “slugs” on 
which each title will be cast until enough have 
been accumulated and alphabetized to form the 
basis for a general printed catalogue. The slugs 
will still be saved, and by a constant process 
of accumulation and alphabetizing new edi- 
tions will at any time be possible. 

Larger libraries in this country may be driven 
to the method now adopted by the British Mu- 
seum, which attempts to furnish a complete 
catalogue of authors only —an admirable plan 
so farasscholars are concerned. But American 
libraries have to reckon with a constituency of 
which they are but the servants and not the 
masters. ‘The public needs guides to literature 
on live subjects, not caring much to know or 
to remember who writes the books. As the 
world’s knowledge grows apace, vast numbers 
of books of worth and interest get pushed aside 
by the in-rush of newer ones, and lie upon the 
shelves, unknown and untouched, for the sim- 
ple reason that there is no sure method of 
communication between those who manipu- 
late the books and those who wish to use them. 
Scholars and men of letters alone have a fair 
chance to get what they want; and even their 
knowledge is almost trivial compared with that 
gained by a trained and clever mind in daily 
familiar contact with the personality of books. 
Touch and sight are essential encouragements 
to bookmindedness. The only solution must 
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then be either a rapid issue of lists on important 
topics, leaving to scholars the immense oppor- 
tunities of a perfected author catalogue, or else 
a greater dependence of the public upon per- 
sonal assistance. In the realm of literatureeven 
the cleverest mind can grasp but little, and 
those remarkable persons, to be found in any 
great library, who know “ every book on the 
shelves,” are in reality rather dangerous char- 
acters when we consider the power they wield 
and the large impression they create. Of nat- 
urally retentive memory, they do carry a vast 
amount of general and useful information; but 
every mind has its process of self-limitation, 
and its stock in trade, and finally comes to use 
its old materials of knowledge in a perfunctory 
and often misleading way. All this is said in 
no derogation of these phenomenal persons, 
but to indicate the necessary restriction of 
knowledge in one brain amid the fearful com- 
plexities of a more and more specialized litera- 
ture. The experiment is now making in this 
library of printing directly from the card cata- 
logue asitstands special lists on important sub- 
jects, thus bringing in compact form timely 
guides to the relief both of the public and of 
the over-burdened catalogue, the congestion 
of which may in a measure be relieved by the 
removal of titles printed in such lists, 

A specialist is one to whom large and ne- 
cessarily general collections can give at best 
little satisfaction. The accretions from year to 
year represent, in the main, a popular demand, 
or else purchases made in the interests of the 
entire community. For the solacement, how- 
ever, of scholars and advanced investigators, 
in the Boston Library are sedulously guarded 
several special collections which give luster 
to the reputation of the institution, and which 
are veritable Meccas for scholars throughout 
the country. Under the freer conditions of 
more space, better air, and an entire absence 
of the haunting dread of fire, the management 
has it fully in mind to give these admirable 
libraries an opportunity equal to their im- 
portance, At present the special libraries are 
eleveninnumber. The Patent Collection num- 
bers nearly 5000 volumes, and is open to in- 
definite growth. The Bowditch Mathematical 
Library of nearly 6000 volumes is enlarged by 
the yearly income of a fund of $10,000. The 
Parker Library of 14,000 volumes was left by 
Theodore Parker, with the provision that they 
should be made as accessible as possible. The 
Prince Library of about 3000 volumes is indeed 
Jacile princeps, to jest mildly — the most signifi- 
cantifnot the largest or most valuable of all pub- 
lic collections of Americana in existence. The 
Barton Library of nearly 14,000 volumes con- 
tains many fine specimens of bookwork and 
binding, as well as a remarkable Shaksperian 
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collection which, if added to the Shaksperiana 
of the general library, would form one of the best 
living monuments to the first name of all liter- 
atures. The Thayer Library of more than 5000 
volumesis intcresting for its portraits and plates 
of historical and literary importance. The 
Franklin Library of 500 volumes was formed in 
memory of the great Bostonian, and is aided in 
part by the income of a gift from Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, who first conceived the idea of making 
this memorial. The 600 exceedingly choice vol- 
umes from the library of thelate John A. Lewis 
are devoted entirely to early and rare Ameri- 
cana. The Ticknor Library of 6000 volumes 
was at one time the finest collection of Spanish 
and Portuguese literature outside of Spain, with 
the exception of the Holland House collection. 
The late George ‘Ticknor, one of the soundest 
and most far-seeing American scholars of his 
day, left also $4000, the income of which is 
devoted to keeping up the high reputation of 
this noble array of books. Within a year the 
trustees have been notified that they are to re- 
ceive in trust the library left to the town of 
Quincy more than seventy years ago by John 
Adams, second President of the United States. 
It is wisely thought by his descendants and 
by those empowered to act in this matter that 
the new building of the Boston Public Library 
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could best store, care for, and make available 
this priceless reminder of President Adams. 
Many of the books are full of John Adams’s 
annotations, incisive, sometimes narrow, but 
always penetrating. Such a gift as this is suffi- 
cient vindication of the policy of building a 
structure commodious enough to receive in a 
propermanner valuable donations and bequests 
of any sort, whether they come, as they are 
certain to do, in the form of books, pictures, 
statuary, medals, engravings, or of any product 
of art or literature adapted to the beautification 
or enrichment of the walls or alcoves. 

Another recent gift in line with the Adams 
trust is that of the Hon. Mellen Chamber- 
lain, librarian of the Public Library from 
1878 to 1890, who gives in his lifetime his re- 
markable collection of autographs and manu- 
scripts, for which a special room has been set 
apart. 

Close upon the Adams trust and the Cham- 
berlain gift follows another most precious and 
distinctive contribution to the hbrary’s trea- 
sures in the shape of a collection of musical 
works, numbering 7000 volumes, brought to- 
gether by the enthusiasm and fine taste of Mr. 
Allen A. Brown. Its richness in musical scores 
is its unique feature. 

These special collections are to be placed 
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on the top story, and the space allowed to 
them will run around three sides of the build- 
ing. Students will find large accommodations 
here for the quiet pursuit of particular lines of 
investigation. It 1s intended to provide op- 
portunities for particular research in other di- 
rections as well. Already a space has been 
reserved for works relating to architecture and 
allied and subordinate topics, in which the li- 
brary is very strong. A photograph-room at 
the top of the building will much facilitate the 
labors of those who wish to take negatives 
of plates or pictures. Careful supervision will 
render this privilege a safe one to grant, al- 
though mistakes in the past have pressed home 
the need of caution. No tracing from maps or 
plates, and no use of ink in copying text, are 
now permitted. 
In the future growth of American commu- 
nities there seems to be no good reason why 
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remote from the great centers of American 
life, still keeps its anomalously strong position 
because it has learned the wisdom of holding 
fast to, and of further developing, that which is 
peculiar to itself, and thus far has been en- 
abled to keep the pace in the strenuousness of 
American life. 

The costly investment of public money in 
this superb, dignified, and characteristic library 
building was conceived and carried through, 
in the face of much adverse criticism, on the 
theory, seldom left out of Yankee- calcula- 
tion, that it would “pay”—pay not only in 
the sure if indirect return it would bring to the 
city by proving a magnet to scholars from all 
directions, but in that surer and better way as 
an ornament and honor to civic pride, and as 
an educational aid to all citizens. The sol- 
emn rectitude of the building alone is a men- 
ace to those who may now or hereafter wish, 


—— 
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one city should be imitative of the others, or 
why the dull spirit of emulation should not 
give way to a higher ideal of original and in- 
dependent advance in individual directions. 
There _.n be, and there needs to be, only one 
Lenox Library or one Newberry Library. 
Scholars will naturally migrate from one great 
institution to another, to their own mental 
gain, and to the profit of the places which 
they visit. The Boston of to-day, changed as 
it is from a provincial town, yet provincially 


however remotely, to assail the security of 
democracy in the first article of its political 
creed — a common education for the com- 
monweal. 

It would be an agreeable task to ‘touch 
momentarily on some of the other features 
which are to be introduced as the library en- 
ters upon a newera ofits life, especially to speak 
of the enlarged scope of the Patent Depart- 
ment, which has proved already so great an 
aid to inventors and lawyers from Boston and 
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other cities. Mention must not be forgotten 
of the generous gift by Mr. William C. Todd 
of the sum of $2000 a year, for the mainte- 
nance of a suitable collection of newspapers of 
high character, from all countries, in recogni- 
tion of the important and necessary part which 
the daily press plays in the literature of to-day. 
Mr. Todd’s gift will ultimately be made se- 
cure by the income of a gift of $50,000. 
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Of the minutiz of the many departments 
grouped under one roof it would not be pos- 
sible to write interestingly; yet one has a feel- 
ing that these very details excite a keen curi- 
osity. Older, as well as younger, children have 
a natural and not unhealthy wish to see the 
wheels go round. No one else has ever told 
half so well as has Mr. John Fiske, in the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” in his “A Librarian’s 
Work,” the story of bibliothecal routine and 
management. Though written nearly twenty 
years since, his story still holds true in the 
main for any large library. Both a duty and 
a difficulty are avoided by referring once for 
all to Mr. Fiske’s account; for if any one can 
give interest to mere fact, surely it is he. 

The functions of the government of the Bos- 
ton Public Library are threefold — the execu- 
tive, whereby the finances and general policy 
are controlled ; the administrative, involving 
the library work proper, subdivided into the 
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purchasing, cataloguing, shelving, and distri- 
bution of books; and lastly, the mechanical, 
including care of the building, heating and 
ventilating, proper care of the books merely as 
property, and the binding, mending, and dust- 
ing of them. The real governing power is the 
board of trustees, five in number, serving with- 
out pay, and elected each for five years. Each 
year the term of one member expires, and 
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he is then eligible for reappointment, or sub- 
ject to retirement, as the mayor of the city 
decides. The trustees orm a corporation, and 
depend for their annual appropriation, aside 
from gifts and income from bequests, entirely 
upon the good will of the city government. 
The president of the trustees is in reality as 
well as nominally the highest acting power of 
the institution, although all transactions and 
purchases must be sanctioned by a vote of 
the board, of which three members are neces- 
sary toa quorum. Authority and responsibility 
are thus in theory placed in the most definite 
way. The direct servant of the trustees is the 
librarian, who is appointed by them, and has 
large discretionary power in regulating the 
purely intellectual policy, while the executive 
officer who is answerable for the business and 
administrative condition is perhaps more eés- 
pecially the factor of the trustees than is the 
librarian. 
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A happy exemption from outside interference, 
and a reasonably strict application of the gen- 
eral spirit of civil-service reform ideas, have kept 
the working force from harmful fluctuations or 
from political terrorism. This library is in good 
faith administered for the people. Freedom of 
access to its treasures is granted to a degree 
which has excited the fears of those who predict 
the necessity, in the near future, of a circum- 
spection and restriction approaching in severity 
to that of European libraries. Pressure of a 
population fast passing from the homogeneity 

an earlier American type may ultimately 
render it imperative that the library, except 
in the case of the most usual and inexpensive 
books, shall cease to be a medium of distrib- 
uting literature among the homes of Boston. 
In answer to the charge that the Boston Pub- 
lic Library does not accord large privileges to 
scholars from other cities and States, it may be 
said, by way of explanation though not of apol- 
ogy, that the present policy seeks honestly, if 
narrowly, to recognize the strict democratic 
principle that to the citizens who support this 
expensive privilege must be rendered their full 


andjust dues. The numberless rows of shabby, 
worn, and perishing volumes, and the absolute 
equality of consideration shown to all who fre- 
quent this library, attest fully the easy, toler- 
ant American genius which animates it. The 
wealthy classes of the city as a rule do not fre- 
quent it, though taking a real pride in its use- 
fulness and its greatness, besides doing much in 
many ways to sustain it. Never properly to be 
compared with similar institutions abroad, nor 
even with its more conservatively administered 
sister libraries in this country, it has had an ex- 
perience peculiarly its own. The pioneer of 
large public libraries in America, it has had to 
learn much by unlearning more; its experi- 
ments have been costly, but not unprofitable, 
and have given it a spirit of self-dependence 
as valuable to institutions as to individuals. Its 
geographical isolation and the reserved temper 
of New England have served to keep it some- 
what aloof from the codperative tendency of 
libraries in the United States, perhaps to its 
detriment and loss of national popularity, but 
not, probably, to the sacrifice of its individual 
distinctness or strength. 
Lindsay Swift. 
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WITH 


“THE SNOW-PLOW ENGINES.” 

T was the second week in February, but 

winter had taken a fresh hold; the stockmen 
grumbled, freight was dull, and travel light on 
the white Northwestern lines. 

In the Portland car from Omaha there were 
but four passengers: father and daughter,—a 
gentle, unsophisticated pair,— and two strong- 
faced men, fellow-travelers also, keeping each 
other’s company in a silent but close and con- 
Spicuous proximity. They shared the same 
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section, the younger man sleeping above, go- 
ing to bed before, and rising later than, his 
companion; and whenever he changed his seat 
or made an unexpected movement, the eyes 
of the elder man followed him, and they were 
never far from him at any time. 

The elder was a plain farmer type of man, 
with a clean-shaven, straight upper lip, a griz- 
zled beard covering the lower half of his face, 
and humorous wrinkles spreading from the 
corners of his keen gray eyes. 

The younger showed in his striking person 
that union of good blood with hard conditions 
so often seen in the old-young graduates of the 
life schools of the West. His hands and face 
were dark with exposure to the sun, not of 
parks and club-grounds and seaside piazzas, 
but the dry, untempered light of the desert 
and the plains. His dark éye was distinctively 
masculine,— if there be such a thing as gender 
in features,— bold, ardent, and possessive; but 
now it was clouded with sadness which did not 
pass like a mood, though he looked capable 
of moods. 

He was dressed in the demi-toilet which an- 
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swers for dinners in the West, on occasions 
where a dress-coat is not required. In itself 
the costume was correct, even fastidious, in its 
details, but on board an overland train there 
was a foppish unsuitability in it that “gave the 
wearer away,” as another man would have said 
—put him at a disadvantage, notwithstanding 
his admirable physique, and the sad, rather fine 
preoccupation of his manner. He looked like 
a very real person dressed for a trifling part, 
which he lays aside between the scenes while 
he thinks about his sick child, or his debts, or 
his friend with whom he has quarreled. 

But these incongruities, especially the one 
of dress, might easily have escaped a pair of 
eyes so confiding and unworldly as those of 
the young girl in the opposite section; they 
had escaped her, but not the incongruity of 
youth with so much sadness. The girl and her 
father had boarded the car at Omaha, escorted 
by the porter of one of the forward sleepers on 
the same train. They had come from farther 
East. The old gentleman appeared to be 
aninvalid; but they gave little trouble. The 
porter had much leisure on his hands, which 
he bestowed in making up arrears of sleep on the 
end seat forward. The conductor made up his 
accountsin the empty drawing-rooms, or looked 
at himself in the mirrors, or stretched his legs on 
the velvet sofas. He was a young fellow, with 
a tendency to jokes and snatches of song and 
talk of a light character when not on duty. 
He talked sometimes with the porter in low 
tones, and then both looked at the pair of trav- 
elers in No. 8, and the younger man seemed 
moodily aware of their observation. 

On the first morning out from Omaha the 
old gentleman kept his berth until nine or ten 
o'clock. At eight his daughter brought him a 
cup of chocolate and a sandwich, and sat be- 
tween his curtains, chatting with him cozily. In 
speaking together they used the language of 
the Society of Friends. . 

The young man opposite listened attentively 
tothe girl’s voice; it was assweet as the piping of 
birds at daybreak. Phebe her father called her. 

Afterward Phebe sat in the empty section 
next her father’s. The table before her was 
spread with a fringed doily, and a few pieces of 
old household silver and china which she had 
taken from her lunch-basket. She and her 
father were economical travelers, but in all 
their belongings there was the refinement of 
modest suitability and an exquisite cleanliness. 
Her own order for breakfast was confined to a 
cup of coffee, which the porter was preparing 
in the buffet-kitchen. 

“Would you mind changing places with 
me?” 

The young man in No. 8 spoke to his com- 
panion, who sat opposite reading a newspaper. 

VoL. L.— 35-36. 
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They changed seats, and by this arrangement 
the younger could look at Phebe, who inno- 
cently gave him every advantage to study her 
sober and delicate profile against the white 
snow-light as she sat watching the dreary cat- 
tle-ranges of Wyoming swim past the car 
window. 

Her hair had been brushed, and her face 
washed in the bitter alkaline water of the plains, 
with the uncompromising severity of one whose 
standards of personal adornment are limited to 
the sternest ideals of neatness and purity. Yet 
her fair face bloomed, like a winter sunrise, with 
tints of rose and pearl and sapphire blue, and 
the pale gold of winter sunshine was in her 
satin-smooth hair. 

The young man did not fail to include in 
his study of Phebe the modest breakfast equip- 
ment set out before her. He perfectly recalled 
the pattern of the white-and-gold china, the 
touch, the very taste, of the thin, bright old 
silver spoons ; they were like his grandmother’s 
tea-things in the family homestead in the coun- 
try, where he had spent his summers as a boy. 
The look of them touched him nearly, but not 
happily, it would seem, from his expression. 

The porter came with the cup of coffee, and 
offered a number of patronizing suggestions in 
the line of his service, which the young girl de- 
clined. She set forth a meek choice of food, 
blushing faintly in deprecation of the young 
man’s eyes, of which she began to be aware. 
Evidently she was not yet hardened to the 
practice of eating in public. 

He took the hint, and retired to his corner, 
opening a newspaper between himself and 
Phebe. 

Presently he heard her call the porter in a 
small, ineffectual voice. The porter did not 
come. She waited a little, and called again, 
with no better result. He put down his news- 
paper. 

“ If you will press the button at your left,” 
he suggested. 

“ The button ! ” she repeated, looking at him 
helplessly. 

He sprang to assist her. As he did so his 
companion flung down his paper, and jumped 
in front of him. The eyes of the two met. A 
hot flush rose to the young man’s eyebrows. 

“T am calling the porter for her.” 

“Oh!” said the other, and he sat down 
again; but hekeptaneye upon the angry youth, 
who leaned across Phebe’s seat, and touched 
the electric button. 

“Little girl had n’t got on to it, eh?” the 
grizzled man remarked pleasantly, when his 
companion had resumed his seat. 

There was no answer. 

“ Nice folks ; from the country, somewheres 
back East, I should guess,” the imperturbable 
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onecontinued. “ Old man seems sort of sickly. 
Makinga move on account of his health, likely. 
Great mistake — old folks turning out in win- 
ter huntin’ a climate.” 

The young man remained silent, and the 
elder returned to his paper. 

At Cheyenne, where the train halts for din- 
ner, the young girl helped her father into his 
outer garments, buttoned herself hastily into 
her homespun jacket bordered with gray fur, 
pinned her little hat firmly to her crown of 
golden braids, hid her hands in her muff,— she 
did not wait to put on gloves,— and led the 
way to the dining-room. 

The travelers in No. 8 disposed of their meal 
rapidly, in their usual close but silent conjunc- 
tion, and returned at once to the car. 

The old gentleman and his daughter walked 
the windy platform, and cast rather forlorn 
glances at the crowd bustling about in the bleak 
winter sunlight. When they took their seats 
again, the father’s pale blue eyes were still paler, 
his face looked white and drawn with the cold; 
but Phebe was like a rose: with her wonderful, 
pure color the girl was beautiful. The young 
man of No. 8 looked at her with a startled re- 
luctance, as if her sweetness wounded him. 

Then he seemed to have resolved to look at 
her no more. He leaned his head back in his 
corner, and closed his eyes ; the train shook him 
slightly as he sat in moody preoccupation with 
his thoughts, and the miles of track flew by. 

At Green River, at midnight, the Portland 
car was dropped by its convoy of the Union 
Pacific, and was coupled with a train making up 
forthe Oregon Short Line. There was hooting 
and backing of engines, slamming of car doors, 
flashing of conductors’ lanterns, voices calling 
across the tracks. One of these voices could 
be heard, in the wakeful silence within the car, 
as an engine from the west steamed past in the 
glare of its snow-wreathed headlight. 

“ No. rostuck this side of Squaw Creek. Bet 
you don’t make it before Sunday!” 

The outbound conductor’s retort was lost 
in the clank of couplings as the train lurched 
forward on the slippery rails. 

‘“ Phebe, is thee awake ?” the old gentleman 
softly called to his daughter, about the small 
hours. 

“Yes, father. Want anything ?” 

“ Are those ventilators shut? I feel a cold 
draft in the back of my berth.” 

The ventilators were all shut, but the train 
was now climbing the Wind River divide, the 
cold bitterly increasing, and the wind dead 
ahead. Cinders tinkled on the roaring stove- 
pipes, the blast swept the car roofs, pelting the 
window-panes with fine, dry snow, and search- 
ing every joint and crevice defended by the 
company’s upholstery. 
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Phebe slipped down behind the berth-cur- 
tains, and tucked a shawl in at her father’s 
back. Her low voice could be heard, and the 
old man’s self-pitying tones in answer to her 
tender questionings. He coughed at intervals 
till daybreak, when there was silence in section 
Ne %: 

In No. 8, across the aisle, the young man 
lay awake in the strength of his thoughts, and 
made up passionate sentences which he fancied 
himself speaking to persons he might never 
be brought face to face with again. They were 
people mixed in with his life in various rela- 
tions, past and present, whose opinions had 
weighed with him. When he heard Phebe talk- 
ing to her father, he muttered, with a sort of 
anguish : 

“ Oh, you precious lamb!” 

He and his companion made their toilet 
early, and breakfasted and smoked together, 
and their taciturn relation continued as before. 
Snow filled the air, and blotted out the distance, 
but there were few stationary dark objects out- 
side by which to gage its fall. They were 
across the border now, between Wyoming and 
Idaho, in a featureless white region, a country 
of small Mormon ranches, far from any con- 
siderable town. 

Theold manslept behind his curtains. Phebe 
went through the morning routine by which 
women travelers make themselves at home 
and pass the time, but obviously her day did 
not begin until her father had reported him- 
self. She had found a hole in one of her 
gloves, which she was mending, choosing criti- 
cally the needle and the silk for the purpose 
from a very complete housewife in brown linen 
bound with a brown silk galloon. Again the 
young man was reminded of his boyhood, and 
of certain kind old ladies of precise habits who 
had contributed to his happiness, and occa- 
sionally had eked out the fond measure of pa- 
ternal discipline. 

The snow continued ; about noon the train 
halted at a small water-station, waited awhile 
as if in consideration of difficulties ahead, and 
then backed quietly down upon a side-track. 
A shock of silence followed. Every least per- 
sonal movement in the thinly peopled car, 
before lost in the drumming of the wheels, as- 
serted itself against this new medium. The 
passengers looked up and at one another; the 
Pullman conductor stepped out to make in- 
quiries. 

The silence continued, and became embar- 
rassing. Phebe dropped her scissors. This 
time the young man sat still, but the flush rose 
to his forehead as before. The old gentleman’s 
breathing could be heard behind his curtains; 
the porter rattling plates in the cooking-closet; 
the soft rustling of the snow outside. Phebe 
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stepped to her father’s berth, and peeped be- 
tween his curtain; he was still sleeping. Her 
voice was hushed to the note of a sick-room 
as she asked: 

“ Where are we now, do you know ?” 

The young man was looking at her, and to 
him she addressed the question. 

Witha glance at hiscompanion, he crossed to 
her side of the car, and took the seat beside her. 

“ We are in the Bear Lake Valley, just over 
the border of Idaho, about fifteen miles from 
the Squaw Creek divide,” he answered, sink- 
ing his voice. 

“* Did you hear what that person said in the 

night, when a train passed us, about our not 
getting through ?” 

“ T wondered if you heard that.” He smiled. 
“You did not rest well, I ’m afraid.” 

« | was anxious about father. This weather 
is a great surprise to us. We were told the 
winters were short in southern Idaho —al- 
most like Virginia ; but look at this! ” 

“We have nearly eight thousand feet of al- 
titude here, you must remember. In the val- 
leys itis warmer. There the winter does break 
usually about this time. Are you going on 
much farther ? ” 

“To a place called Volney.” 

“ Volney is pretty high; but there is Boisé 
City, farther down. Strangers moving into a 


new country very seldom strike it right the 
first time.” 
“ Oh, we shall stay at Volney, even if we do 


not like it; that is, if we can stay. I havea 
married sister living there. She thought the 
climate would be better for father.” 

After a pause she asked, “ Do you know 
why we are stopping here so long?” 

“ Probably because we have had orders not 
to go any farther.” 

“Do you mean that we are blocked ?” 

“The train ahead of us is. We shall stay 
here until that gets through.” 

“ You seem very cheerful about it,’ 
observing his expression. 

“‘ Ah, I should think so!” 

His short lip curled in the first smile she 
had seen upon his strong, brooding face. She 
could not help smiling in response, but she 
felt bound to protest against his muaponsinle 
view of the situation. 

“Have you so much time to spend upon 
the road? I thought the men of this country 
were always in a hurry.” 

“It makes a difference where a man is going, 
and on what errand, and what fortune he meets 
with on the way. / am not going to Volney.” 

She did not understand his emphasis, nor 
the bearing of his words. His eyes dropped 
to her hands lying in her lap, still holding the 
glove she had been mending. 


’ she said, 
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“ How nicely you do it! How can you take 
such little stitches without pricking yourself, 
when the train is going ?” 

“Tt is my business to take little stitches. I 
don’t know how to do anything else.” 

“ Do you mean it literally ? Is it your busi- 
ness to sew?” 

The notion seemed to surprise him. 

“No; I mean in a general sense. Some of 
uscan doonly small things, a stitch at a time,— 
take little steps, and not know always where 
they are going.’ 

“Ts this a little step—to Volney?” 

“Oh, no; it isa very long one, and rather a 
wild one, I ’m afraid. I suppose everybody 
does a wild thing once in a lifetime ?” 

“ How should you know that?” 

“T only said so. I don’t say that it is true.” 

“ People who take little steps are sometimes 
picked up and carried off their feet by those 
who take long, wild ones.” 

“Why, what are we talking about?” she 
asked herself, in surprise.” 

“ About going to Volney, was it not?” he 
suggested. 

“ What is there about Volney, please tell me, 
that you harp upon the name? I ama stranger, 
you know; I don’t know the country allusions. 
Is there anything peculiar about Volney ?” 

“She is a deep little innocent,” he said 
within himself; “ but oh, so innocent!” And 
again he appeared to gather himself in pained 
resistance to some thought which jarred with 
the thought of Phebe. He rose and bowed, and 
so took leave of her, and settled himself back 
into his corner, shading his eyes with his hand. 

He ate no luncheon, Phebe noticed, and he 
sat so long in a dogged silence that she began 
to cast wistful glances across the aisle, wonder- 
ing if he were ill, or if she had unwittingly 
been rude to him. Any one could have shaken 
her confidence in her own behavior; moreover, 
she reminded herself, she did not know the 
etiquette of an overland train. She had heard 
that the Western people were very friendly ; no 
doubt they expected a frank response in others. 
She resolved to be more careful the next time, 
if the moody young man should speak to her 
again. 

Her father was awake now, dressed and sit- 
ting up. He was very chipper, but Phebe knew 
his color was not natural, nor his breathing 
right. He was much inclined to talk, in a 
rambling, childish, excited manner that in- 
creased her anxiety. 

The young man in No. 8 had evidently 
taken his fancy ; his formal, old-fashioned ad- 
vances were modestly but promptly met. 

“T supppose it is not usual, in these parts, 
for travelers to inquire each other’s names?” 
said the old gentleman to his new acquain- 
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tance; “but we seem to have plenty of time on 
our hands; we might as well improve it so- 
cially. My name is David Underhill, and this 
is my daughter Phebe. Now what might thy 
name be, friend ?” 

“My name is Ludovic,” said the youth, 
looking a half-apology at Phebe, who saw no 
reason for it. 

‘“ First or family name?” 

“ Ludovic is my family name.” 

“ And a very good name it is,” said the old 
gentleman. “Not a common name in these 
parts, I should say, but one very well and 
highly known to me,” he added, with pleased 
emphasis. ‘ Phebe, thee remembers a visit we 
had from Martin Ludovic when we were liv- 
ing at New Rochelle?” 

“Thee knows I was not born when you lived 
at New Rochelle, father dear.” 

“ True, true! It was thy mother I was think- 
ing of. She had a great esteem for Martin 
Ludovic. He was one of the world’s people, 
as we say —in the world, but not of the world. 
Yet he made a great success in life. He was her 
father’s junior partner; rose from a clerk’s stool 
in his counting-room —and a great success he 
made of it. But that was after Friend Law- 
rence’s time. My wife was Phebe Lawrence.” 

Young Ludovic smiled brightly in reply to 
this information, and seemed about to speak, 
but the old gentleman forestalled him. 

“ Friend Lawrence had made what was con- 
sidered a competence in those days—a very 
small one it would be called now; but he was 
satisfied. Thee may not be aware that it is a 
recommendation among the Friends, and it 
used to be a common practice, that when a 
merchant had made a sufficiency for himself 
and those depending on him, he should show 
his sense of the favor of Providence by step- 
ping out and leaving his chance to the younger 
men. Friend Lawrence did so—not to his 
own benefit ultimately, though that was no 
one’s fault that ever I heard; and Martin 
Ludovic was his successor, and a great and 
honorable business was the outcome of his 
efforts. Now does thee happen to recall if 
Martin is a name in thy branch ?” 

“My grandfather was Martin Ludovic of 
the old New York house of Lawrence and 
Ludovic,” said the cadet of that name; but 
as he gave these credentials a profound mel- 
ancholy subdued his just and natural pride. 

“ Ts it possible!” Friend Underhill exulted, 
more pleased than if he had recovered a lost 
bank-note for many hundreds. There are no 
people who hold by the ties of blood and 
family more strongly than the Friends; and 
Friend Underhill, on this long journey, had 
felt himself sadly insolvent in those sureties 
which cannot be packed in a trunk or invested 
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in irrigable lands. It was as if on the wild, cold 
seas he had crossed the path of a bark from 
home. He yearned to have speech with this 
graciously favored young man, whose grand- 
father had been his Phebe’s grandfather's part- 
ner and dearest friend. The memory of that 
connection had been cherished with ungrudg- 
ing pride through the succeeding generations 
in which the Ludovics had gone up in the 
world and the Lawrences had come down. 
Friend Underhill did not recall—nor would 
he have thought it of the least importance— 
that a Lawrence had been the benefactor in 
the first place, and had set Martin Ludovic’s 
feet upon the ladder of success. He took the 
young man’s hand affectionately in his own, 
and studied the favor of his countenance. 

“Thee has the family look,” he said in a 
satisfied tone; “and they had no cause, as 
a rule, to be discontented with their looks.” 

Young Ludovic’s eyes fell, and he blushed 
like a girl; the dark-red blood dyed his face 
with the color almost of shame. Phebe moved 
uneasily in her seat. 

‘‘ Make room beside thee, Phebe,” said her 
father ; “or, no, friend Ludovic; sit thee here 
besideme. If thetrain should start, I could hear 
thee better. And thy name—let me see— 
thee must be a Charles Ludovic. In thy fam- 
ily there was always a Martin, and then an 
Aloys, and then a Charles; and it was said — 
though a foolish superstition, no doubt — that 
the king’s name brought ill luck. The Ludo- 
vic whose turn it was to bear the name of the 
unhappy Stuart took with it the misfortunes 
of three generations.” 

“A very unjust superstition I should call 
it,” pronounced Phebe. 

“ Surely, and a very idle one,” her father 
acquiesced, smiling at her warmth. “I trust, 
friend Charles, it has been given thee happily 
to disprove it in thy own person.” 

“On the contrary,” said Charles Ludovic, 
“if I am not the unluckiest of my name, I 
hope there may never be another.” 

He spoke with such conviction, such en- 
ergy of sadness, only silence could follow the 
words. Then the old gentleman said most 
gently and ruefully: 

“ If it be indeed as thee says, I trust it will 
not seem an intrusion, in one who knew thy 
family’s great worth, to ask the nature of thy 
trouble — if by chance it might be my privi- 
lege to assist thee. I feel of rather less than my 
usual small importance — cast loose, as it were, 
between the old and the new; but if my small 
remedies should happen to suit with thy com- 
plaint, it would not matter that they were trifling 
— like Phebe’s drops and pellets she puts such 
faith in,” he added, with a glance at his daugh- 
ter’s downcast face. 
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“ Dear sir, you have helped me, by the gift 
of the outstretched hand. Between strangers, 
as we are, that implies a faith as generous as 
it is rare.” 

“ Nay, we are not strangers; no one of thy 
name shall call himself stranger to one of 
ours. Shall he, Phebe? Still, 1 would not im- 
portune thee —” 

“T thank you far more than you can know; 
but we need not talk of my troubles. It was 
a graceless speech of mine to obtrude them.” 

“ As thee will. But I deny the lack of grace. 
The gracelessness was mine to bring up a fool- 
ish saying, more honored in the forgetting.” 

Here Phebe interposed with a spoonful of 
the medicine her father had referred to so dis- 
paragingly. “I would not talk any more now, 
if I were thee, father. Thee sees how it makes 
thee cough.” 

At this, Ludovic rose to leave them; but 
Phebe detained him, shyly doing the honors of 
their quarters in the common caravan. He 
stayed, buta constrained silence had come upon 
him. The old gentleman closed his eyes, and 
sometimes smiled to himself as he sat so, beside 
the younger man, and Phebe had strange 
thoughts as she looked at them both. - Her im- 
agination was greatly stirred. She talked very 
easily and with perfect unconsciousnessto Ludo- 
vic, and told him little things she could remem- 
ber having heard about the one generation of 
his family that had formerly been connected 
with her own. She knew more about it, it ap- 
peared, than he did. And more and more he 
seemed to lose himself in her eyes, rather than 
to be listening to her voice. He sat with his back 
to his companion across the aisle; at length 
the latter rose, and touched him on the shoul- 
der. He turned instantly, and Phebe, looking 
up, caught the hard, roused expression which 
altered him into the likeness of another man. 

“T am going outside.” No more was said, 
but Ludovic rose, bowed to Phebe, and fol- 
lowed his curt fellow-passenger. 

“What can be the connection between 
them?” thoughtthe girl. “ They seem insepara- 
ble, yet not friends precisely. How could they 
be friends ?” And in her prompt mental com- 
parison the elder man inevitably suffered. She 
began to think of all the tragedies with which 
young lives are fatalistically bound up ; but it 
was significant that none of her speculations in- 
cluded the possibility of anything in the nature 
of error in respect to this Charles Ludovic who 

calied himself unhappy. 


TI. 


“Stop a moment. I want to speak to you,” 
said Ludovic. The two men were passing 
through the gentlemen’s toilet-room ; and Lu- 
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dovic turned his back to the marble wash-stand, 
and waited, with his head up, and the tips of 
his long hands resting in his trousers’ pockets. 
“ T have a favor to ask of you, Mr. Burke.” 

“Well, sir, what ’s the size of it ?” 

“ You must have heard some of our talk in 
there ; you see how it is? They will never, of 
themselves, suspect the reason of your fondness 
formy company. Isitworth while, forthetime we 
shall be together, to put them on to it ? It’s not 
very easy, you see; make it as easy as you can.” 

“ Have I tried to make it hard, Mr. Lu- 
dovic ?” 

“ Not at all. I don’t mean that.” 

“ Am I giving you away most of the time ?” 

“ Of course not. You have been most aw- 
fully good. But you ’re— you ’re damnably 
in my way. I see you out of the corner of my 
eye always, when you are n’t square in front 
of me. I can’t make a move but you jump. 
Do you think I am such a fool as to make a 
break now? No, sir; I am going through with 
this; I’m in it most of the time. Now See 
here, I give you my word — and there are no 
liars of my name — that you will find me with 
you at Pocatello. Till then let me alone, will 
you? Keep your eyes off me. Keep out of 
range of my talk. I would like to say a word 
now and then without knowing there ’s a run- 
ning comment in the mind of a man across the 
car, who thinks he knows me better than the 
people I am talking to — understand ?” 

“ Maybe I do, maybe I don’t,” said Mr. 
Burke, deliberately. “ I don’t know as it’s any 
of my business what you say to your friends, 
or what they think of you. All I’m responsi- 
ble for is your person.” 

“ Precisely. At Pocatello you will have my 
person.” 

“ And have I got your word for the road 
between ?” 

“ My word, and my thanks — if the thanks of 
a man in my situation are worth anything.” 

“TI ’m dum sorry for you, Mr. Ludovic, and 
I don’t mind doing what little I can to make 
things easy —” Mr. Burke paused, seeing his 
companion smile. “Well, yes, I know it ’s 
hard — it’s dooced almighty hard ; and it looks 
like there was a big mistake somewheres, but 
it ’s no business of mine to say so. Have a 
cigar?” 

Young Mr. Ludovic had accepted a number 
of Mr. Burke’s palliative offers of cigars dur- 
ing their journey together; he accepted the 
courtesy, but he did not smoke the cigars. He 
usually gave them to the porter. He had an ex- 
pensive taste in cigars, as in many other things. 
He paid for his high-priced preferences, or he 
went without. He was never willing to accept 
any substitute for the thing he really wanted ; 
and it was very hard for him, when he had set 
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his heart upon a thing, not to approach it in 
the attitude that an all-wise Providence had in- 
tended it for him. 

About dusk the snow-plow engines from 
above came down for coal and water. They 
brought no positive word, only that the plows 
and shovelers were at work at both ends of the 
big cut, and they hoped the track would be free 
by daybreak. But the snow was still falling as 
mght set in. 

Ludovic and Phebe sat in the shadowed 
corner behind the curtains of No. 7. Phebe’s 
father had gone to bed early; his cough was 
worse, and Phebe was treating him for that 
and for the fever which had developed as an 
attendant symptom. She was a devotee in her 
chosen school of medicine ; she knew her rem- 
edies within the limits of her household expe- 
rience, and used them with the courage and 
constancy that are of no school, but which bet- 
ter the wisdom of them all. 

Ludovic observed that she never lost count 
of the time through all their talk, which was 
growing more and more absorbing; he was 
jealous of the interruption when she said, “ Ex- 
cuse me,” and looked at her watch, or rose and 
carried her tumblers of medicine alternately to 
the patient, and woke him gently; for it was 
now a case for strenuous treatment, and she 
purposed to watch out the night, and give the 
medicines regularly every hour. 

Mr. Burke was as good as his word ; he kept 
several seats distant from the young people. 
He had a private understanding, though, with 
the car officials: not that he put no faith in 
the word of a Ludovic, but business is business. 

When he went to his berth about eleven 
o’clock he noticed that his prisoner was still 
keeping the little Quaker girl company, and 
neither of them seemed to be sleepy. The ta- 
ble where they had taken supper together was 
still between them, with Phebe’s watch and the 
medicine tumblers upon it. The panel of look- 
ing-glass reflected the young man’s profile, 
touched with gleams of lamplight, as he leaned 
forward with his arms upon the table. 

Phebe sat far back in her corner, pale and 
grave ; but when her eyes were lifted to his face 
they were as bright as winter stars. 

It was Ludovic’s intention, before he parted 
with Phebe, to tell her his story —his own story; 
the newspaper account of him she would read, 
with all the world, after she had reached Vol- 
ney. Meantime he wished to lose himself in a 
dream of how it might have been could he have 
met this little Phebe, not on a side-track, his 
chance already spoiled, but on the main line, 
with a long ticket, and the road clear before 
them to the Golden Gate. 

Under other circumstances she might not 
have had the same overmastering fascination for 
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him ; he did not argue that question with him- 
self. He talked to her all night long as a man 
talks to the woman he has chosen and is free 
to win, with but a single day in which to win 
her; and underneath his impassioned tones, 
shading and deepening them with tragic mean- 
ing, was the truth he was withholding. There 
was no one to stand between Phebe and this 
peril, and how should she know whither they 
were drifting ? 

He told her stories of his life of danger and 
excitement and contrasts, East and West; he 
told her of his work, his ambitions, his disap- 
pointments ; he carried her from city to city, 
from camp to camp. He spoke to sparkling 
eyes, to fresh, thrilling sympathies, to a warm 
heart, a large comprehension, and a narrow 
experience. Every word went home; for with 
this girl he was strangely sure of himself, as in- 
deed he might have been. 

And still the low music of his voice went on ; 
for he did not lack that charm, among many 
others —a voice for sustained and moving 
speech. Perhaps he did not know his own 
power ; at all events, he was unsparing of an 
influence the most deliberate and enthralling 
to which the girl had ever been subjected. 

He was a Ludovic of that family her own 
had ever held in highest consideration. He 
was that Charles Ludovic who had called him- 
self unhappiest of his name. Phebe never for- 
got this fact, and in his pauses, and often in his 
words, she felt the tug of that strong undertow of 
unspoken feeling pulling him back into depths 
where evenin thought she could not follow him. 

And so they sat face to face, with the watch 
between them ticking away the fateful mo- 
ments. For Ludovic life ended at Pocatello, 
but not for Phebe. 

What had he done with that faith they had 
given him—the gentle, generous pair! He 
had resisted, he thought that he was resisting, 
his mad attraction to this girl—of all girls the 
most impossible to him now, yet the one, his 
soul averred, most obviously designed for him. 
His wild, sick fancy had clung to her from the 
moment her face had startled him as he took 
his last backward look upon the world he had 
forfeited. 

His prayer was that he might win from 
Phebe, before he left her at Pocatello, some 
sure token of her remembrance that he might 
dwell upon and dream over in the years of his 
buried life. 

It would not have been wonderful, as the 
hours of that strange night flew by, if Phebe 
had lost a moment now and then, had some- 
times wandered from the purpose of her vigil. 
Her thoughts strayed, but they came back 
duly, and she was constant to her charge. 
Through all that unwholesome enchantment 








her hold upon herself was firm, through her 
faithfulness to the simple duties in which she 
had been bred. 

Meanwhile the train lay still in the darkness, 
and Ludovic thanked God, shamelessly, for 
the snow. How the dream outwore the night 
and strengthened as morning broke gray and 
cold, and quiet with the stillness of the desert, 
we need not follow. More and more it pos- 
sessed him, and began to seem the only truth 
that mattered. 

He took to himself all the privileges of her 
protector; the rights, indeed—as if he could 
have rights such as belong to other men, now, 
in regard to any woman. 

If the powers that are named of good or 
evil, according to the will of the wisher, had 
conspired to help him on, the dream could not 
have drawn closer to the dearest facts of life; 
but no spells were needed beyond those which 
the reckless conjurer himself possessed — his 
youth, his implied misfortunes, his unlikeness 
to any person she had known, his passion, 
“meek, but wild,” which he neither spoke nor 
attempted to conceal. 

And Phebe sat like a charmed thing while 
he wove the dream about her. She could not 
think; she had nothing to do while her father 
slept ; she had nowhere to go, away from this 
new friend of her father’s choosing. She was 
exhausted with watching, and nervously un- 
strung. Her hands were ice; her color went 
and came; her heart was in a wild alarm. 
She blushed almost as she breathed, with his 
eyes always upon her; and blushing, could 
have wept, but for the pride that still was left 
her in this strange, unnerved excitement. 

It was an ordeal which should have had no 
witnesses but the angels; yet it was seen of the 
porter and the conductor and Mr. Burke. The 
last was not a person finely cognizant of sit- 
uations like this one; but he felt it and resented 
it in every fiber of his honest manhood. 

“What ’s Ludovic doing ?” he asked him- 
self in heated soliloquy. “‘ He ’s out of the 
running, and the old man’s sick abed, and 
no better than an old woman when he’s well. 
What ’s the fellow thinking of?” 

Mr. Burke took occasion to ask him, when 
they were alone together— Ludovic putting the 
finishing touches to a shave; the time was not 
the happiest, but the words were honest and to 
the point. 

“JT did n’t understand,” said Mr. Burke, 
“that the little girl was in it. Now, do you call 
it quite on the square, Mr. Ludovic, between 
you and her? I don’t like it, myself; I don’t 
want to be a party to it. 1 ’ve got girls of my 
own.” 

Ludovic held his chin up high; his hands 
shook as he worked at his collar-button. 
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“ Have you got any boys?” he flung out 
in the tone of a retort. 

“ Yes; one about your age, I should guess.” 

** How would you like to see him in the fix 
I’m in?” 

“T could n’t suppose it, Mr. Ludovic. My 
boy and you ain’t one bit alike.” 

“ Are your girls like her?” 

“No, sir; they are not. I ain’t worrying about 
them any, nor would n’t if they was in her place. 
But there ’s points about this thing —” 

“We’llleave the points. Suppose, Isay, your 
boy was in my fix: would you grudge him any 
little kindness he might be able to cheat heaven, 
we ll say, out of between here and Pocatello?” 

“ Heaven can take care of itself; that little 
girl is not in heaven yet. And there ’s kind- 
nesses and kindnesses, Mr. Ludovic. There ’s 
some thatcost likethe mischief. I expect you’re 
willing to bid high on kindness from a nice girl, 
about now; but how about her? Has kind- 
ness gone up in her market ? I guessnot. That 
little creetur’s goods can wait ; she ’d be on top 
in any market. I guess it ain’t quite a square 
deal between her and you.” 

Ludovic sat down, and buried his hands in 
his pockets. His face was a dark red; his lips 
twitched. 

“ Are you going to stick to your bargain, or 
are you not?” he asked, fixing his eyes on a 
spot just above Mr. Burke’s head. 

“You ’ve got the cheek to call it a bargain! 
But say it was a bargain. I did n’t know, I 
say, that the little girl was in it. Your bank’s 
broke, Mr. Ludovic. You ought to quit business. 
You got no right to keep your doors open, tak- 
ing in money like hers, clean gold fresh from the 
mint.” 

“O Lord!” murmured Ludovic; and he 
may have added a prayer for patience with this 
common man who was so pitilessly in the right. 
A week ago, and the right had been easy to him. 
But now he was off the track ; every turn of the 
wheels tore something to pieces. 

“ There are just two subjects I cannot discuss 
with you,” he said, sinking his voice. “ One 
is that young lady. Her father knows my peo- 
ple. She shall know me before I leave her. 
They say we shall go through to-night. You 
must think I am the devil if you think that, 
without the right even to dispense with your 
company, I can have much to answer for be- 
tween here and Pocatello.” 

“ You are as selfish as the devil, that ’s what 
I think; and the worst of it is, you look as white 
as other folks.” 

“Then leave me alone, or else put the irons 
onme. Do one thing or the other. I won’t be 
dogged and watched and hammered with your 
infernal jaw! You can puta ball through me, 
you can handcuff me before her face; but my 
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eyes are my own, and my tongue is my own, 
and I will use them as I please.” 

Mr. Burke saidnomore. He had said a good 
deal ; he had covered the ground, he thought. 
And possibly he had some sympathy, even when 
he thought of his girls, with the young fellow 
who had looked too late in the face of joy and 
gone clean wild over his mischance. 

It was his opinion that Ludovic would “ get” 
not less than twenty-five years. There were 
likely to be Farmers’ Alliance men on that jury; 
the prisoner’s friends belonged to aclique of big 
monopolists ; it would go harder with him than 
if he had been an honest miner, or a playful 
cow-boy on one of his monthly “ tears.” 

When Ludovic returned to his section, Phebe 
had gone to sleep in the corner opposite, her 
muff tucked under one flushed cheek; the other 
cheek was pale. Shadows as delicate as the 
tinted reflections in the hollow of a snowdrift 
slept beneath her chin, and in the curves around 
her pathetic eyelids, and in the small incision 
that defined her pure red under lip. Again the 
angels, whom we used to believe in, were far 
from this their child. 

Ludovic drew down all the blinds to keep 
out the glare, and sat in his own place, and 
watched her, and fed his aching dream. He 
did not care what he did, nor who saw him, 
nor what anybody thought. 

In the afternoon he took her out for a walk. 
The snow had stopped ; her father was up and 
dressed, and very much better, and Phebe was 
radiant. Her sky was clearing all at once. She 
charged the porter to call her in “just twenty 
minutes,” for then she must give the medicine 
again. On their way out of the car Ludovic 
slipped a dollar into the porter’s hand. Some- 
how that clever but corrupted functionary let 
the time slip by, to Phebe’s innocent amaze- 
ment. Could he have gone to sleep? Surely 
it must be more than twenty minutes since 
they had left the car. 

“ He’s probably given the dose himself,” said 
Ludovic. “ A good porter is always three parts 
nurse.” 

“But he does n’t know which medicine to 

ive.” 
. “Oh, let them be,” hesaidimpatiently. “He’s 
talking to your father, and making him laugh. 
He ’ll brace him up better than any medicine. 
They will call you fast enough if you are needed.” 

They walked the platform up and down in 
front of the section-house. They were watched, 
but Ludovic did not care for that now. 

“Will you take my arm?” 

She hesitated, in amused consideration of 
her own inexperience. 

“Why, I never did take any one’s arm that 
I remember. I don’t think I could keep step 
with thee.” 
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The intimate pronoun slipped out unawares, 

“T will keep step with shee.” 

“I don’t know that I quite like to hear you 
use that word.” 

“ But you used it, just now, to me.” 

“Tt was an accident, then.” 

“Your father says ‘ thee’ to me.” 

“ He is of an older generation ; my mother 
wore the Friends’ dress, But those customs had 
a religious meaning for them to which I can- 
not pretend. With me it is a sort of instinct ; 
I can’t explain it, nor yet quite ignore it.” 

“ Have I offended that particular instinct 
of yours which attaches to the word ‘ thee’ ?” 

He seemed deeply chagrined. He was one 
who did not like to make mistakes, and he had 
no time to waste in apologizing and recovering 
lost ground. 

“ People do say it to us sometimes in fun, not 
knowing what the word means to us,” said 
Phebe. : 

In the fresh winter air she was regaining her 
tone —escaping from him, Ludovic felt, into 
her own sweet, calm self-possession. 

“ Then you distinctly refuse me whatever — 
the least—that word implies? I am one of 
those who ‘rush in’?” 

“Oh, no; but you are much too serious. It 
is partly a habit of speech ; we cannot lose the 
habit of speaking to each other as strangers in 
three days.” 

“You were never a stranger to me. I knew 
you from the first moment I saw you; yet 
each moment since you have been a fresh 
surprise.” 

“ T cannot keep up with you,” she said, slip- 
ping her hand out of his arm. In the grasp 
of his passionate dream he was striding along 
regardless, not of her, but of her steps. 

“ Oh, little steps,” he groaned within him- 
self —“ oh, little doubting steps, why did we 
not meet before ?” 

Oh, blessed hampering steps, how much 
safer his would have gone beside them! 

“ What a charming pair!” cried a lady pas- 
senger from the forward sleeper. She too was 
walking, with her husband, and her eye had 
been instantly taken by the gentle girl with the 
delicate wild-rose color, halting on the arm of 
a splendid youth with daredevil eyes, who did 
not look as happy as he ought with that sweet 
creature on his arm. 

“ Ts n’t it good toknow that the old stories are 
going on all the same?” said the sentimental 
traveler. “What do you say—will that story 
end in happiness?” 

“T say that he isn’t good enough for her,” 
the husband replied. 

“Then he ’ll be sure to win her,” laughed 
the lady. “ He has won her, I believe,” she 
added more seriously, watching the pair where 
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they stood together at the far end of the plat- 
form; “ but something is wrong.” 

“ Something usually is at that stage, if I re- 
member. Come, let ’s get aboard.” 

The sun was setting clear in the pale saffron 
west. The train from the buried cut had been 
released, and now came sliding down the track, 
welcomed by boisterous salutations. Behind 
were the mighty snow-plow engines, backing 
down, enwreathed and garlanded with snow. 

« A-a-all aboard!” the conductor drawled 
in a colloquial tone to the small waiting group 
upon the platform. 

Slowly they crept back upon the main track, 
and heavily the motion increased, till the old 
chant of the rails began again, and they were 
thundering westward down the line. 


Ill. 


PHEBE was much occupied with her father, 
perhaps purposely so, until his bedtime. She 
made him her innocent refuge. 

Ludovic kept subtly away, lest the friendly 
old gentleman should be led into conversation, 
which might delay the hour of his retiring. 
He went cheerfully to rest about the time the 
lamps were lighted, and Phebe sought once 
more her corner in the empty section, shaded 
by her father’s curtains. 

Ludovic asked, dropping his voice below 
the roar of the train, if he might take the seat 
beside her. 

He took it, and turned his back upon the 
car. He looked at his watch. He had just 
three hours before Pocatello. The train was 
making great speed; they would get in, the 
conductor said, by eleven o’clock. But he 
need not tell her yet. Half an hour passed, 
and his thoughts in the silence were no longer 
to be borne. 

She was aware of his intense excitement, his 
restlessness, the nervous action of his hands, 
She shrank from the burning misery in his 
questioning eyes. Once she heard him whisper 
under his breath; but the words she heard 
were, “My love! my love/” and she thought 
she could not have heard aright. Her trouble 
increased with her sense of some involuntary 
strangeness in her companion, some reckless- 
ness impending which she might not know how 
to meet. She rose in her place, and said tremu- 
lously that she must go. 

“Go!” He sprang up. “Go where, in Hea- 
ven’sname? Stay,” he implored, “and be kind 
to me! We get off at Pocatello.” 

“We?” she asked with her eyes in his. 

“That man and I. I am his prisoner.” 

She sank down again, and stared at him 
mutely. : 

“ He is the sheriff of Bingham County, and 
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I am his prisoner,” he repeated. “ Do the words 
mean nothing to you?” He paused for some 
sign that she understood him. She dropped 
her eyes; her face had become as white as a 
snowdrop. 

“ He is taking me to Pocatello for the pre- 
liminary examination—oh, must I tell you this? 
If I thought you would never read it in the 
ghastly type —” 

“Go on,” she whispered. 

“ Examination,” he choked, “ for—for ho- 
micide. I don’t know what the judge will call 
it; but the other man is dead, and I am left 
to answer for the passion of a moment with my 
life. And you will not speak to me?” 

But now she did speak. Leaning forward so 
that she could look him in the eyes, she said: 

“T thought when I saw that man always 
with you, watching you, that he might be tak- 
ing you, with your consent, to one of those 
places where they treat persons for—for un- 
soundness of the mind. I knew you had some 
trouble that was beyond help. I could think 
of nothing worse than that. It haunted me 
till we began to speak together; then I knew 
it could not be; now I wish it had been.” 

“T do not,” said Ludovic. “I thank God 
I am not mad. There is passion in my blood, 
and folly, perhaps, but not insanity. No; Iam 
responsible.” 

She remained silent, and he continued de- 
fensively : 

“But I am not the only one responsible. 
Can you listen? Can youhear the particulars? 
One always feels that one’s own case is pe- 
culiar; one is never the common sinner, you 
know. 

“T have a friend at Pocatello; he is my 
partner in business. Two years ago he mar- 
ried a New York girl, and brought her out there 
to live. If you knew Pocatello, you would know 
what a privilege it was to have their house to 
go to. They made me free of it, as people do 
in the West. There is nothing they could not 
have asked of me in return for such hospital- 
ity; it was an obligation not less sacred on my 
part than that of family. 

“ When my friend went away on long jour- 
neys, on our common business, it was my place 
in his absence to care for all that was his, There 
are many little things a woman needs a man 
to do for her in a place like Pocatello; it was 
my pride and privilege to be at all times at the 
service of this lady. She was needlessly grate- 
ful, but she liked me besides: she was one who 
showed her likes and dislikes frankly. She had 
grown up in a small, exclusive set of persons 
who knew one another’s grandfathers, and were 
accustomed to say what they pleased inside; 
what outsiders thought did not matter. She 
had not learned to be careful; she despised 
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the need of it. She thought Pocatello and the 
people there were a joke. But there is a serious 
side even to Pocatello: you cannot joke with 
rattlesnakes and vitriol and slow mines. She 
made enemies by her gay little sallies, and she 
would never condescend to explain. When 
people said things which, showed they had in- 
terpreted her words or actions in a stupid or 
a vulgar way,she gave the thing up. It was not 
her business to adapt herself to such people ; 
it was theirs to understand her. If they could 
not, then it did not matter what they thought. 
That was her theory of life in Pocatello. 

“ One night I was in a place —not for my 
pleasure— a place where alady’s nameis never 
spoken by a gentleman. I heard her name 
spoken by a fool ; he coupled it with mine, and 
laughed. I walked out of the place, and forgot 
what I was there for till I found myself down 
the street with my heart jumping. That time 
I did right, you would say. 

“ But I met him again. It was at the depot 
at Pocatello. I was seeing a man off—a stran- 
ger in the place, but a friend of my friends; we 
had dined at their house together. This other 
— I think he had been drinking —I suppose 
he must have included me in his stupid spite 
against the lady. He made his fool speech 
again. The man who was with me heard him, 
and looked astounded. I stepped up to him. I 
said—I don’t know what. I ordered him to 
leave that name alone. He repeated it, and 
I struck him. He pulled a pistol on me. I 
grabbed him, and twisted it out of his hand. 
How it happened I cannot tell, but there in 
the smoke he lay at my feet. The train was 
moving out. My friend pulled me aboard. 
The papers said I ran away. I did not. I 
waited at Omaha for Mr. Burke. 

“ And there I met you, three days ago; and 
all I care for now is just to know that you will 
not think of me always by that word.” 

“ What word?” 

“ Never mind; spare me the word. Look 
at me! Do I seem to you at all the same 
man?” 

Phebe slowly lifted her eyes. 

“Ts there nothing left of me? Answer me 
the truth. I have a right to be answered.” 

“ You are the same; but all the rest of it is 
strange. I donotsee howsucha thing could be.” 

“ Can you not conceive of one wild act ina 
man not inevitably always a sinner ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; but not that act. I cannot under- 
stand the impulse to take a life.” 

“ I did not think of his miserable life ; I only 
meant to stop his talking. He tried to take 
mine. I wish he had. But no, no; I should 
have missed this glimpse of you. Just when it 
is too late I learn what life is worth.” 

“ Do men truly do those things for the sake 
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of women? Were you thinking of your fnend’s 
wife when you struck him ?” 

“T was thinking of the man —what a foul- 
mouthed fool he was—not fit to—” He 
stopped, seeing the look on Phebe’s face. 

“Oh, I ’m impossible, I know, to one like 
you! It’s rather hard I should have to be com- 
pared, in your mind, to a race of men like your 
father. Have you never known any othermen?” 

“T have read of all the men other people 
read of. I have some imagination.” 

“IT suppose you read your Bible.” 

“Yes; the men in the Bible were not all of 
the Spirit: but they worshiped the Spirit — 
they were humble when they did wrong.” 

“ Did women ever love them?” 

Phebe was silent. 

“ Do not talk to me of the Spirit,” Ludovic 
pleaded. “ I am a long way from that. At least 
I am not a hypocrite—not yet. Wait till I am 
a ‘trusty,’ scheming for a pardon. Can you not 
give me one word of simple human comfort ? 
There are just forty minutes more.” 

“ What can I say?” 

“Tell me this—and oh, be careful! Could 
you, if it were permitted a criminal like me to 
expiate his sin in the world among living men, 
in human relations with them—could we ever 
meet? Could you say ‘thee’ to me, not as to 
an afflicted person or a child? Am I to be 
only a text, another instance —” 

“ Many would not blame you. Neither do 
I blame you, not knowing that life or those 
people,” said Phebe. “ But there was One who 
turned away from the evil-speakers, and wrote 
upon the sand.” 

‘‘ But those evil-speakers spoke the truth.” 

“ Can a lie be stopped by a pistol-shot ? But 
we need not argue.” 

“No; I see howitis. I shall be to you only 
another of the wretched sons of Cain.” 

“‘T am thy sister,” she said, and gave him 
her hand. 

He held it in his strong, cold, trembling 
clasp. 

“ Darling, do you know where I am going ? 
I shall never see you, never again — unless you 
are like the sainted women of your faith who 
walked the prisons, and preached to them in 
bonds.” 

“ Thy bondsare mine: but Iam no preacher.” 

The drowsy lights swayed and twinkled, the 
wheels rang on the frozen rails as the wild, 
white wastes flew by. 

“ Father shall never know it,” Phebe mur- 
mured. “ He shall never know, if I can help 
it, why you called yourself unhappy.” 

“ Ts it such an unspeakable horror to you?” 
He winced. 

“ He has not many years to live; it would 
only be one disappointment more.” She was 
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leaning back in her seat ; her eyes were closed ; 
she looked dead weary, but patient, as if this 
too were life, and not more than her share. 

“ Has your father any money, dear?” 

She smiled: “ Do we look like people with 
money ?” 

“ If they would only letme have my hands 
he groaned. “ To think of shutting up a great 
strong fellow like me —” 

It was useless to go on. He sat, bitterly 
forecasting the fortunes of those two lambs 
who had strayed so far from the green pastures 
and still waters, when he heard Phebe say softly, 
as if to herself: 

“We are almost there.” 

Mr. Burke began to fold his newspapers and 
get his bags in order. His hands rested upon 
the implements of his office — he carried them 
always in his pockets — while he stood balan- 
cing himself in the rocking car, and the porter 
dusted his hat and coat. 

The train dashed past the first scattered lights 
of the town. 

“ Po-catello!” the brakeman roared in a 
voice of triumph, for they were “in” at last. 

The porter came, and touched Ludovic on 
the shoulder. 

“Gen’leman says he ’s ready, sir.” 

He rose, and bent over Phebe. If she had 
been like any other girl he must have kissed 
her, but he dared not. He had prayed for a 
sign, and he had won it — that look of dumb 
and lasting anguish in her childlike eyes. 

Yet, strange passion of the man’s nature, he 
was not sorry for what he had done. 

Mr. Burke took his arm in silence, and steered 
him out of the car; both doors were guarded, 
for he had feared there might be trouble. He 
was surprised at Ludovic’s behavior. 

“ What ’s the matter with him?” the car- 
conductor asked, looking after the pair as they 
walked up the platform together. “ Is he sick?” 

“ Mashed,” said the porter, gloomily ; for 
Ludovic had forgotten the parting fee. “ Reg- 
ular girl mash, the worst I ever saw.” 

“He ’s late about it, if he expects to have 
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any fun,” said the conductor ; and he began to 
dance, with his hands in his great-coat pockets, 
for the night air was raw. He was at the end 
of his run, and was going home to his own girl, 
whom he had married the week before. 


FrienDs and family influence mustered 
strong for Ludovic at the trial six weeks later. 
His lawyer’s speech was the finest effort, it was 
said, ever listened to by an Idaho jury. The 
ladies went to hear it, and to look at the hand- 
some prisoner, who seemed to grow visibly old 
as the days of the trial went by. 

But those who are acquainted with the av- 
erage Western jury need not be told that it was 
not influence that did it, nor the lawyer’s elo- 
quence, nor the court’s fine-spun legal defini- 
tions, noreventhe women’s tears. They looked 
at the boy, and thought of their own boys, or 
they looked inside, and thought of themselves; 
and they concluded that society might take its 
chances with that young man at large. They 
stayed out an hour, out of respect to their oath, 
and then brought in a verdict of “ Not guilty”; 
and the audience had to be suppressed. 

But after the jury’s verdict there is society, 
and all the tongues that will talk long after 
the tears are dry. And then comes God in 
the silence — and Phebe. 


THE men all say she is too good for him, 
whose name has been in everybody’s mouth. 
They say it, even though they do not know 
the cruel way in which he won her love. But 
the women say that Phebe, though undeniably 
a saint (and the “sweetest thing that ever 
lived’), is yet a woman, incapable of inflict- 
ing judgment upon the man she loves. 

The case is in her hands now. She may 
punish, she may avenge, if she will; for Ludo- 
vic is the slave of his own remorseless conquest. 
But Phebe has never discovered that she was 
wronged. There is something in faith, after all; 
and there is a good deal in blood, Friend Under- 
hill thinks. “ Doubtless the grandson of Martin 
Ludovic must have had great provocation.” 


Mary Hallock Foote. 
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fed the recurrent pauses of the night 
Not all unmeet is pain, 

But how shall I endure it when the light 
Of morning comes again ? 


When the black clouds of winter hedge me round 
Grief is no alien thing. 

But how shall I support the sight and sound 
And ardor of the spring ? 


Elizabeth C. Cardozo. 





THE LADY OF LUCERNE. 


By the Author of “ A Knight of the Legion of Honor,” “A Gentlemanly Vagabond,” etc. 


I. 


S) and quite at the end of the long 
3 walk fronting the lake at Lu- 
} cerne,—the walk studded with 
the round, dumpy, Noah’s-ark 
3 sq trees,—stands a great building 
we surrounded by flowers and palms, 
and at night ablaze with hundreds of lamps 
hung in festoons of blue, yellow, and red. This 
is the Casino. On each side of the wide en- 
trance is a bill-board, announcing that some 
world-renowned Tyrolean warbler, or famous 
acrobat, or marvelous juggler, will sing or 
tumble or bewilder, the price of admission re- 
maining the same, despite the enormous sum 
paid for the appearance of the performer. In- 
side this everybody’s club is a café, with hurry- 
ing waiters and a solid brass band, and opening 
out from this smoke- and absinthe-laden inte- 
rior blazes a small theater, with stage footlights 
and scenery, where the several world-renowned 
artists redeem at a very considerable discount 
the promissory notes of the bill-boards outside. 
During the performance the audience smoke 
and sip, and between the acts most of them 
swarm out into the adjacent corridors leading 
to the gaming-rooms — licensed rooms these, 
with toy-horses ridden by tin jockeys, and an- 
other equally delusive and tempting device of 
the devil—a game of tipsy marbles, rolling 
about in search of sunken saucers emblazoned 
with the arms of the nations of the earth. These 
whirligigs of amateur crime are constantly sur- 
rounded by eager-eyed men and women, who 
try their luck for the amusement of the moment, 
or by broken-down, seedy gamblers, hazard- 
ing their last coin for a turn of fortune. Now 
and then, too, some sweet-faced girl, her arm 
in her father’s, wins a louis with a franc, her 
childish laughter ringing out in the stifling at- 
mosphere, 


Tue Tyrolean warbler had just finished her 
high-keyed falsetto, bowing backward in her 
short skirts and stout shoes with silver buckles, 
and I had just reached the long corridor on 
my way to the garden, to escape the blare and 
pound of the band, when a man leaned out of 
a half-opened door, and touched my shoulder. 

“Pardon, monsieur. May I speak to you a 
moment ?” 

He was a short, thick-set, clean-shaven, 
greasy man, dressed plainly in black, with a 
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huge emerald pin in his shirt front. I have 
never had any particular use for a man with 
an emerald pin in his shirt front. 

“There will be a game of baccarat,” he con- 
tinued in a low voice, his eyes glancing about 
furtively, “ at eleven o’clock precisely. Knock 
twice at this door,” and he disappeared. 

Old habitués of Lucerne—habitués of years, 
men who never cross the Alps without at least 
a day’s stroll under the Noah’s-ark trees, will 
tell you over their coffee that since the open- 
ing of the St. Gotthard Tunnel this half-way 
house of Lucerne—this oasis between Paris 
and Rome—has sheltered most of the ad- 
venturers of Europe; that under these same 
trees, and on these very benches, nihilists have 
sat and plotted, refugees and outlaws have 
talked in whispers, and adventuresses, with 
jeweled stilettos tucked in their bosoms, have 
lain in wait for fresher victims. 

I had never in my wanderings met any of 
these mysterious and delightful people. And 
then I had never seen a game of baccarat. I 
consulted my watch; there was half an houryet. 
The man was a runner, of course, for this un- 
derground, unlicensed gaming-house, who had 
picked me out as a possible victim; but no 
matter: I would see the game. 

Thirty minutes later I knocked at the door. 

It was opened, not by the greasy Jack-in-the- 
box with the emerald pin, but by a deferential 
old man, who looked at me for a moment, hold- 
ing the door with his foot. Then gently clos- 
ing it, he preceded me across a hall and up a 
long staircase. At the top was a passageway 
and another door, and behind this a large room 
paneled in dark wood. On one side of this 
apartment was a high desk. Here sat the cash- 
ier counting money, and arranging little piles 
of chips of various colors. In the middle stood 
a table covered with black cloth: I had always 
supposed such tables to be green. About it 
were seated ten people, the croupier in- the 
middle. The game had already begun. I 
moved up a chair, saying that I would look on, 
but not play. 

Had the occasion been a clinic, the game a 
corpse, and the croupier the operating surgeon, 
the group about the table could not have been 
more absorbed or more quiet; a cold, death- 
like, ominous silence seemed to saturate the 
very air. The only sounds were the occasional 
click of an ivory chip, like the chattering of 
teeth, and the monotones of the croupier an- 
nouncing the results of the play: 











“ Faites vos jeux. Le jeu est fait; rien ne 
va plus.” A oe 

] began to study the personnel of this clinic 
of chance. 

Two Englishmen in evening dress sat side 
by side, never speaking, scarcely moving, their 
eyes riveted on the falling cards flipped from 
the croupier’s hands. A coarse-featured, oily- 
skinned woman—a Russian, I concluded— 
looked on calmly, resting her head on her palm. 
A man in a gray suit, with waxy face and 
watery, yellow eyes, made paper pills, rolling 
them slowly between thumb and forefinger — 
his features as immobile as a death-mask. A 
blue-eyed, blond German officer, with a deco- 
ration on the lapel of his coat, nonchalantly 
twirled his mustache, his shoulders straining 
in tension. A Parisienne, with bleached hair 
and penciled eye-brows, leaned over her com- 
panion’s arm. There was also a flashily dressed 
negro, evidently a Haytian, who sat motion- 
less at the far end, as stolid as a boiler, only the 
steam-gage of his eyes denoting the pressure 
beneath. No one spoke, no one laughed. 

Two of the group interested me at once— 
the croupier and a woman who sat within three 
feet of me. 

The croupier, who was in evening dress, 
might have been of any age from thirty to fifty. 
His eyes were deep-set and glassy, like a con- 
sumptive’s. His hair was jet-black, his face 
clean-shaven ; the skin, not ivory, but a dirty 
white, and flabby, like the belly of a toad. His 
lips were thin and bloodless, uncovering, when 
he smiled, arow of pure white teeth with glisten- 
ing specks of gold; closing again like an auto- 
maton’s. His shrunken, colorless hands lay on 
the black cloth like huge white spiders; their 
long, thin legs of fingers turned up at the tips — 
stealthy, creeping fingers. Sometimes, too, in 
their nervous workings, they drooped together 
like a bunch of skeleton keys. On one of them 
he wore a ring studded alternately with dia- 
monds and rubies. 

The cards seemed to know these fingers, flut- 
tering about them, or lighting noiselessly at their 
bidding on the cloth. 

When the bank won, the croupier permitted 
a slight shade of disappointment to flash over 
his face, fading into an expression of apology 
for taking the stakes. When the bank lost, the 
lips parted slowly, showing the teeth, in a half 
smile. Such delicate outward consideration for 
the feelings of his victims seemed a part of his 
education, an index of his natural refinement. 

The woman was of another type. Although 
she sat with her back to me, I could catch her 
profile when she pushed her long veil from her 
face. She was dressed entirely in black. She 
had been, and was still, a woman of marked 
beauty, with an air of high breeding which was 
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unmistakable. Her features were clean-cut and 
refined, her mouth and nose delicately shaped. 
Her forehead was shaded by waves of brown 
hair which half covered her ears. The eyes 
were large and softened by long lashes, the lids 
red as if with recent weeping. Her only orna- 
ment was a plain gold ring. Outwardly, she 
was the only person in the room who betrayed 
by her manner any vital interest in the game. 

There are some faces that once seen haunt 
you forever afterward — faces with masks so 
thinly worn that you look through into the 
heart below. Hers was one of these. Every 
light and shadow of hope and disappointment 
that crossed it showed only the clearer the in- 
tensity of her mental strain, and the bitterness 
of her anxiety. 

Once when she lost she bit her lips so deeply 
that my eye caught a speck of blood on her 
handkerchief, The next instant she was clutch- 
ing her winnings with almost the ferocity of a 
hungry animal, and five minutes later was lean- 
ing back exhausted in her chair, her face thrown 
up, her eyes closing wearily. 

In her hand she clutched a small chamois 
bag filled with gold; when her chips were ex- 
hausted she would rise silently, float like a 
shadow to the desk, lay a handful of gold from 
the bag upon the counter, sweep the ivories into 
her hand, and noiselessly regain her seat. She 
seemed toknowno one, and noone to know her, 
unless it might have been the croupier, who, I 
thought, watched her closely when he pushed 
over her winnings, parting his lips a little wider, 
his smile a trifle more cringing and devilish. 

At twelve o’clock she was still playing, her 
face like chalk, her eyes bloodshot, her teeth 
clenched fast, her hairdisheveled across her face. 

The game went on. 

When the clock reached the half-hour the 
man in gray pushed back his chair, gathered 
up his winnings, and moved to the door, an at- 
tendant handing him his hat. With the excep- 
tion of the Parisienne, who had gone some time 
before, taking her companion with her, the dev- 
otees were the same — the two Englishmen still 

exchanging clean, white Bank of England notes, 
the German and Haytian losing, but as calm as 
mummies, the fat, oily woman, the perspiration 
streaming down her face, melting like a red 
candle. 

Suddenly I heard a convulsive gasp. The 
woman in black was on her feet leaning over 
the table, her eyes blazing in a frenzy of delight, 
sweeping into her open hands the piles of gold 
before her. By some marvelous stroke of luck, 

and with almost her last louis, she had won 
every franc on the cloth! 

Then she straightened up, drew her veil 
across her face, clutched the money to her 
breast, and staggered from the room. 
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II. 


So deep an impression had the gambling 
scene of the night before made upon me that 
the next morning I loitered under the Noah’s- 
ark trees, hoping I might identify the woman, 
and in some impossible, improbable way know 
more of her history. I even lounged into the 
Casino, tried the door at which I had knocked 
the night before, and, finding it locked and the 
scrubwoman suspicious, strolled out carelessly 
into the garden, and sitting down under the 
palms, tried to pick out the windows that 
opened into the gaming-room. They were all 
alike, with pots of flowers blooming in each. 

Still burdened with these memories, some 
hours later I entered the church—the old 
church on the crest of a steep hill overlook- 
ing the Casino, and within a short distance of 
the Noah’s-ark trees, with square towers and 
deep-receding entrance. Every afternoon, near 
the hour of twilight, when the shadows reach 
down Mount Pilatus, and the mists gather in 
the valley, a broken procession of strollers, 
in twos and threes and larger groups, slowly 
climb its path. 

The audience was already seated. It was 
at the moment of that profound hush which 
precedes the recital. Even my footfall, light 
as it was, reéchoed to the groined arches. The 
church was ghostly dark, too,—so dark that the 
hundreds of heads melted into the mass of 
pews, and they into the gloom of column and 
wall. The only distinguishable gleam was the 
soft glow of the dying day struggling through 
the lower panes of the dust-begrimed windows. 
Against these hung long chains holding invisi- 
ble, unlighted lamps. 

I felt my way to an empty pew on a side 
aisle, and sat down. ‘The silence continued. 
Now and again there was a slight cough, in- 
stantly checked. Once achild dropped a book, 
the echoes lasting apparently for minutes. The 
darkness became almost black night. Only the 
clean, new panes of glass used in repairing 
some break in the begrimed windows showed 
clear. These seemed to hang out like small 
square lanterns. 

Suddenly I was aware that the stillness 
was broken by a sound as faint as a sigh, as 
delicate as the first breath of a storm in the 
rigging of a ship. Then came a great sweep, 
growing louder, like some spirit of the air strik- 
ing all the strings at once. Then a burst of 
melody, followed by profound silence, as if 
the door of heaven had been opened and as 
quickly shut. Then a clear voice springing into 
life, singing like a lark, rising, swelling —up— 
up—filling the church — the roof —the sky! 
Then the heavenly door thrown wide, and the 
melody pouring out in a torrent, drowning the 
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voice. Then above it all, while I sat quiver- 
ing, there soared one great, superb, vibrating, 
resolute note, pure, clear, full, sensuous, un- 
trammeled, dominating the heavens: not hu- 
man, not divine; like no woman’s, like no 
man’s, like no angel’s ever dreamed of. It was 
the vox humana. 

One is not aware that it awakens any feel- 
ing of reverence or religious ecstasy, and only 
remembers that it took possession of the soul ; 
that beneath and through it allare felt the vibra- 
tions of all the dramatic incidents of one’s past 
life: the cry of the first child; the woman 
whom you loved, the one who died and never 
knew; that night in the trenches, the dead 
faces about you; the quick plunge of the 
strong swimmer, the white arms clinging to 
his neck; that midnight burial at sea, with 
drenched book and flickering lantern, the 
captain bareheaded. 

The voice stopped, not gradually, but ab- 
ruptly, as if the heart had broken and its life 
had gone out in the one supreme effort. Then 
silence. ‘ 

At this instant I was startled by a sob 
proceeding from the pew across the aisle. I 
strained my eyes, and caught the outlines of a 
woman heavily veiled. I could see, too, a child 
beside her, his head on her shoulder. The boy 
was bareheaded, his curls splashed over her 
black dress. Then another sob, half smoth- 
ered, as if she were strangling. 

The silence continued: not a cough, or a rus- 
tle of a dress, or a moving foot ; only the feeling 
everywhere of pent-up, smothered sighs. 

In this intense moment a faint footfall was 
heard approaching from the church door, walk- 
ing in the gloom. It proved to be anold man, 
bent and trembling. He came slowly down 
the somber church, with unsteady, shambling 
gait, holding in one hand a burning taper—a 
mere speck. In the other he carried a rude 
lantern, its wavering light hovering about his 
feet. As he passed in his long, brown cloak, 
the swaying light encircled his white beard 
and hair with a fluffy halo. He moved slowly, 
the spark no larger than a firefly. It was the 
sacristan coming to light the candles. 

He stopped half-way down the middle aisle, 
opposite a pew, the faint flush of his lantern 
falling on the nearest upturned face. A long, - 
thin candle was now discovered fastened to this 
pew. The firefly ofa taper, held aloft, trembled 
uncertainly, flickered like a moth, and rested 
on the top of the candle. Then a larger light 
kindled and burned and spread. As its rays 
felt their way over the vast interior, struggling 
up into the dark roof, reaching the gilded 
ornaments on the side altar enshrouded in 
gloom, glinting on the silver of the hanging 
lamps, a plaintive note fluttered softly, swelled 
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into an ecstasy of sound, and was lost in a 
chorus of angel voices. It was the last anthem. 
The sacristan moved down the aisle, kindled 
two candles on the distant altar, and was lost 
in the shadows. 

The woman in the pew across the aisle bent 
forward, resting her head on the back of the 
seat in front, drawing the child to her. The 
boy cuddled closer. As she turned, a spark of 
light trickled down her cheek. I caught sight 
of the falling tear, but could not see the face. 

The music ceased; a gas-jet flared in the 
organ-loft ; the people began to rise from their 
seats, The sacristan appeared again from be- 
hind the altar, and walked slowly down the 
side aisle, carrying only his lantern. As he 
neared my seat, the woman stood erect, and 
passed out of the pew, her hand caressing the 
child. Surely I could not be mistaken about 
that movement, the slow, undulating, rhythmic 
walk, the floating shadow of the night before. 
At that instant the light of the sacristan’s lan- 
tern fell on her face. Yes; the same finely 
chiseled features, the same waves of brown 
hair, the same eyes, the same drooping eyelids, 
like blossoms wet with dew! 

I walked behind—soclose that I could have 
laid my hand on her boy’s head, or touched her 
hand as it lay buried in his curls. The old, bent 
sacristan stepped in front, swinging his lantern, 
the ghostly shadows wavering about his feet. 
Then he halted to let the crowd clear the main 
aisle. 

Suddenly, as the sacristan stood still, the wo- 
man drew backasif stunned by a blow, clutched 
the boy to herside, and fixed her eyes on the lan- 
tern’s ghostly shadows. I leaned over quickly. 
The glow of the rude lamp, with its squares of 
waving light flecking the stone flagging, traced 
in unmistakable outlines the form of the sacred 
cross ! 

For some minutes she stood as if in a trance, 
her eyes fastened upon the floating shadow, her 
whole form trembling. Only when the sacris- 
tan moved a few paces ahead to hold open the 
swinging door, did she awake from the spell. 

Then drawing herself up, she bowed her 
head, crossed herself reverently, hugged the 
boy closer, and, with his hand in hers, passed 
out into the cool night. 


III. 


THE following morning I wassitting under the 
Noah’s-ark trees, watching the people pass and 
repass, when a man in a suit of white flannel, 
carrying a light cane, and wearing a straw hat 
witha red band, and anecktie to match, stopped 
a flower-girl immediately in front of me, and 
affixed an additional dot of blood-color to his 
buttonhole. It was the croupier. 
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In the glare of the daylight he was even more 
yellow than when under the blaze of the gas- 
jets. His eyes were still glassy and brilliant, 
but the rims showed red, as if for want of 
sleep, and beneath the lower lids lay sunken 
half-circles of black. He moved with his 
wonted precision, but without that extreme 
gravity of manner which had characterized him 
the night of the game. Looked at as a mere 
passer-by, he would have impressed you as a 
rather debonair, overdressed habitué, who was 
enjoying his morning stroll under the trees, with- 
out other purpose in life than the breathing of 
the cool air and the attendant exercise. His 
spidership had doubtless seen me when he en- 
tered the walk,—I was still an untrapped fly,— 
and had picked out this particular flower-girl 
near me as safe anchorage for one end of his 
web. I turned away my head; but it was too 
late. 

“Monsieur did not play last night?” he 
asked deferentially. 

“ No; I did not know the game.” Then an 
idea struck me. “Sit down; I want to talk to 
you.” He touched the edge of his hat with one 
finger, opened a gold cigarette-case studded 
with jewels, offered me its contents, and took 
the seat beside me. ° 

“ Pardon the abruptness of the inquiry, but 
who was the woman in black ?” I asked. 

He looked at me curiously. 

“ Ah, you mean madame with the bag ?” 

“Tea 

“She was once the Baroness Frontignac.” 

“Was once! What is she now?” 

“Now? Ah, that is quite a story.” He 
stopped, shut the gold case with a click, and 
leaned forward, flicking the pebbles with the 
point ofhiscane. Then suddenly straightening 
up, as if the night’s experiences had come back 
to him, he said: “ If madame had had a larger 
bag she might have broken the bank. Is it 
not so?” 

“ You know her, then?” I persisted. 

“ Monsieur, men of my profession know 
everybody. Sooner or later they all come to 
us— when they are young, and their francs have 
wings ; when they are gray-haired and cautious; 
when they are old and foolish.” 

“ But she did not look like a gambler,” I 
replied stiffly. 

He smiled his old cynical, treacherous smile. 
“ Monsieur is pleased to be very pronounced 
in his language. A gambler! Monsieur no 
doubt means to say that madame has not the 
appearance of being under the intoxication of 
the play.” Then with a positive tone—“ The 
baroness played for love.” 

“Of the cards?” I asked persistently. I 
was determined to drive the nail to the head. 

The croupier looked at me fixedly, shrugged 
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his shoulders, laughed between his teeth, a 
little, hissing laugh that sounded like escap- 
ing steam, and said slowly: 

“No; of a man.” 

Then noticing my increasing interest — 
“Monsieur would know something of ma- 
dame?” 

He held up his hand, and began crooking 
one finger after another as he recounted her 
history. These bent keys, it seemed, unlocked 
secrets as well. 

“ Ze voila! the drama of Madame la Ba- 
ronne! The play opens when she is first a nov- 
ice in the convent of Saint Ursula, devoted 
to good works and the church. Next you 
find her a grand dame and rich, the wife of 
Baron Alphonse de Frontignac, first secretary 
of legation at Vienna. Then a mother with 
one child —a boy, now six or seven years old, 
who is hardly ever out of her arms.” He stop- 
ped, toyed for a moment with his match-safe, 
slipped it into his pocket, and said carelessly, 
“So much for Act I.” 

Then suddenly, after a pause during which 
he traced little diagrams in the gravel, he said : 

“Does this really interest you, monsieur ? ” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ You know her, then?” This with a glance 
of suspicion as keen as it was unexpected by 
me. 

“ Never saw her in my life before,” I an- 
swered frankly, “and never shall again. I 
leave for Paris to-day, and sail from Havre 
Saturday.” 

He drew in the point of his cane, straight- 
ened up, looked me all over with one of those 
comprehensive sweeps of the eye, as if he 
would sound my inmost thought, and then, 
with an expression of confidence born doubt- 
less of my evident sincerity, continued : 

“In the next act Frontignac gets mixed up 
in some banking scandals,— he would, like a 
fool, play roulette — baccarat was always his 
strong game,— disappears from Vienna, is ar- 
rested at the frontier, escapes, and is found 
the next morning under a brush-heap with a 
bullet through his head. This ends the search. 
Two years later —this is now Act III — Ma- 
dame la Baronne, without a sou to her name, 
is hard at work in the hospitals of Metz. The 
child is pensioned out near by. 

“* Now comes the grand romance. An offi- 
cer attached to the 13th Cuirassiers —a regi- 
ment with not men enough left after Metz to 
muster a company — is picked up for dead, 
with one arm torn off, and a saber-slash over 
his head, and brought to her ward. She nurses 
him back to life, inch by inch, and in six 
months he joins his regiment. Now follows the 
plot. Is it not easy to see what will happen? 
Tender and beautiful, young and brave! Vive 
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Ze bel amour / It is the old story, but it is also 
une affaire de ceur—la grande passion. Ina 
few months they are married, and he takes her 
to hishome in Rouen. There he listens to her 
entreaties, and resigns his commission. 

“ This was five years ago. To-day he is a 
broken-down man, starving on his pension; a 
poor devil about the streets, instead of a general 
commanding a department; and all for love of 
her. Some, of course, said it was the saber-cut ; 
some that he could no longer hold his com- 
mand, he was so badly slashed. But it is as I 
tell you. You can see him here any day, sit- 
ting under the trees, playing with the child, or 
along the lake front, leaning on her arm.” 

Here the croupierrose from the bench, looked 
critically over his case of cigarettes, selected one 
carefully, and began buttoning his coat as if 
to go. 

By this time I had determined to know the 
end. I felt that he had told me the truth as far 
as he had gone, but I felt also that he had 
stopped at the most critical point of her career. 
I saw, too, that he was familiar with its details. 

“Go on, please. Here, try a cigar.” My in- 
terest in my heroine had even made me cour- 
teous. My aversion to him, too, was wearing 
off. “ Now, one thing more. Why was she in 
your gambling-house ?” 

He lighted the cigar, touched his hat with his 
forefinger, and again seated himself. 

“ Well, then, monsieur, as you will. I know 
youAmericans, When you lose, you pay; when 
you win, you keep your mouths shut. Besides,” 
— this wasspoken more to himself, —“ you have 
never seen him, and never will. One night,— 
this only a year ago, remember,— in one of the 
gardens at Baden, a hand touched the baron- 
ess’s shoulder. It was Frontignac’s. The body 
under the brush-heap was another man’s, 
dressed in Frontignac’s clothes. The bullet- 
hole in his head was made by a ball from Fron- 
tignac’s pistol. Since then he had been hiding 
inexile. Hethreatened exposure. She pleaded 
for her boy and her crippled husband. She 
could, of course, have handed him over to the 
nearest gendarme ; but that meant arrest, and 
arrest meant exposure. At their home in Vi- 
enna, let me tell you, baccarat was played 
nightly as a pastime for their guests. So great 
was her luck that ‘ As lucky as the Baronne 
Frontignac’ was a byword. Frontignac’s price 
was this: she must take his fifty louis and play 
that stake at the Casino that night; when she 
brought him ten thousand francs he would 
vanish. 

“ That night at Baden — I was dealing, and 
know—she won twelve thousand francs in as 
many minutes. Here her slavery began, It 
will continue until he is discovered and cap- 
tured; then he will put a second bullet into 
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his own head. When I sawher enter my room I 
knew hehad turned up again. As she staggered 
out, one of my men shadowed her. I was night; 
Frontignac was skulking in the garden.” 

All my disgust returned in an instant. I 
could hardly keep my hands off him. 

« And you permit this, and let this woman 
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suffer these tortures, when a word, even a look, 
from you would send him —” 

“Softly, monsieur, softly. Do I love the 
cripple? Is the boy mine? Have I robbed 
the bank and murdered my double? Life is 
a game of chess; would you have me kick 
over the board ?” 
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F. Hopkinson Smith. 


SONG FOR THE GUITAR. 


GRIEVE to see these tears — 

Long strangers to thine eye — 
These jewels that fond years 

For me could never buy. 
Weep, weep, and give thy heart relief. 
I grieve, but ’t is not for thy grief: 


Not for these tears — they were 
Another’s ere they fell — 
But those that never stir 
The fountain where they dwell. 
I ’d smile, though thou shouldst weep a sea, 
Were but a single tear for me! 
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MAZE British tramp had long been 


an object of curiosity with me. 
I felt that I knew his American 
cousin as well as it is possible 
to know him by living with him, 
and I had learned the ways of 
the German Chausseegrabenta- 
pesierer. Among my friends 
in the university was a student of philosophy 
who also regarded the English tramp with feel- 
ings of interest,—so great interest, in fact, that 
he was willing to make a tramp journey with 
me to discover and study him He doubted 
somewhat his ability to pose as an undeveloped 
vagrant, but decided to try it. We suffered, I 
VoL. L.— 37. 
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Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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am proud to say, no diminution of our friend- 
ship in this curious comradeship in a new field. 

On February 28, 1893, we drew up our 
agreement, and on the same day left for Ham- 
burg. There we took ship for Grimsby, on a 
boat carrying mainly steerage passengers. Our 
fellow-travelers were twenty-two homeward- 
bound sailors, an old woman, and a young 
girl on her way to London to marry a man 
with whom she had fallen in love by telegram. 
At any rate, so she said. 

We were all cooped up together in a nasty 
little hole absolutely without ventilation. I 
felt sorry for the women, and they, in their 
kind-hearted way, said that they were sorry 
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for me, “ because I looked so sick-like.” 
I anticipate a little. 

While we were still lying at the dock we 
had an amusing experience. Just as the gang- 
plank was nearly ready to be hauled in, two 
detectives came on board. I was surprised 
that they had not appeared before; for it is 
one of Kaiser Wilhelm’s strong points to see 
that none of his young men, or “ dear ser- 
vants,” as he calls them, get out of his domain 
before they have done their duty in his army. 
The sailors laughed at them, and told them 
to go home; meanwhile Ryborg and I were 
supposedly asleep. That there was method in 
this drowsiness I cannot deny, for Ryborg had 
no really current “pass,” and we were both fear- 
ful of being detained. We were finally dis- 
covered, and when one of the officers asked 
me if we were sailors, I rather naturally said, 
“Ves,” being half asleep, and having seen that 
they had not disturbed the true seamen. 

The man was determined to see my pass, 
however, and the long sheet of paper amused 
him considerably. He called it “Zin machtiges 
Ding,” and I patriotically told him he was right, 
and that it was about the “ greatest thing” hehad 
ever handled. He failed to see the point, and 
poked Ryborg. Then I quaked a little, but 
laughed inwardly too, when Ryborg handed 
him his student’s card; for it did seem odd to 


find a student of philosophy in that miserable 
den. The detective thought so too, and claimed 
that he did not exactly understand the situation. 
“ Are you a sailor, a workman, an Ameri- 
can, or what ?” said the officer. 
“Ich bin—ein Studierter,” gasped Ryborg. 


That settled the matter. The detectives 
walked off, and we were left for the following 
thirty-two hours to our North Sea misery, which 
was of such a character that, when we landed, 
we vowed never to go to sea again. 

Grimsby was uninteresting, so we went 
straight on to Hull. As this was the point 
where our vagabondage was properly to begin, 
I soon had my eye on watch for what American 
tramps call a “ town bum.” I found one in a 
main street, and introduced myself thus : 

“T say, Jack, can you tell us where the 
moochers hang out in these parts ?” 

“You ’re a Yank, are n’t ye?” said he. 

This I acknowledged, at the same time ask- 
ing, “Why ?” 

“ Because I know a lot of blokes over in 
your country, an’ I ’m thinkin’ o’ goin’ over 
myself. How d’ ye think I ’d like it ?” 

“Tiptop,” I answered; “but you know they ’re 
givin’ the likes of us ninety days in Chicago 
now.” 

“ Q-oh, well, p’r’aps I ’ll go over later,” was 
his rejoinder ; and then he told me where the 
moochers were to be found. 
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“Ye see thet corner? Well, just turn thet, 
and keep hoofin’ along till ye come to an alley. 
Go up to the top, then down on your right to 
the bottom, an’ ask roun’ there somewhere for 
Blanket Row. Ye 'll find all the moochers ye 
want there; but look out for the Robert and 
the Dee [the policeman and the detective. 
They ’ll give ye seven days if they catch ye 
moochin’.” 

We found Blanket Row all right, and, luck- 
ily enough, at Number 21, a kip-house (lodg- 
ing-house), or doss-house, as some call it, nick- 
named “The Dog’s Home.” It looked rather 
uninviting, and we gazed at it carefully before 
entering. After a little consultation we made 
up our minds to go in, so we walked through 
a long and dirty passage, pushed open acreaky, 
rickety door, and found ourselves in a smoky, 
dirty hole containing about fifty moochers. I 
was greeted with: “ Hello, Yank! Where ’d 
you come from?” 

The voice came from the fire, and I walked 
over from the door, and found as miserable a 
specimen of vagrancy as one often sees. I sat 
down, and told him a long “ ghost-story” 
(yarn), and he returned the favor in the same 
coin. When he was convinced that I was one 
of the fraternity, he pointed out various things 
of interest. 

“ Them fires,” said he, “is where you cook 
your scoff [food]. You can make tea, too, any 
time you like, provided, of course, you ’ve got 
the tea. You ’ll find all the pots, cans, pans, 
and boilers in that corner; they b’long to the 
missus, but we use them. ‘Them cupboards over 
there is where you put your grub, ef you ’re 
stayin’ here any time; they cost a tanner [six- 
pence] apiece, but they ain’t worth hawkin’. My 
stomach ’s the only cupboard I need. That 
piece o’ paper on the wall’s the only sort of 
picter they ’ve got in the place.” 

I looked over at the wall, and saw upon it 
a notice to the effect that smallpox was in the 
district, and that persons would be vaccinated 
free of charge at a place specified. 

All this while Ryborg was doing his best to 
play tramp, and the stories he told, the tough 
way in which he tried to tell them, the half- 
and-half effects they achieved, and his general 
out-of-place condition, were almost as interest- 
ing to me as the real moochers. I overheard 
him telling one of the men that he was “a 
sailor by inclination, but a tough by tempera- 
ment.” 

One of the tramps had taken a fancy to 
him, and was determined to be hospitable, so 
he boiled a large can of tea, and made poor 
Ryborg drink, drink, drink, till he had actually 
taken two quarts of the beverage at one sit- 
ting. He told me afterward that he had made 
up his mind, if any more were offered him, to 
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pour it into his pocket, and trust to luck not 
to get caught. 

The Dog’s Home in the second story con- 
sisted principally of beds. The price of each 
is threepence a night, and this is the common 
price all over Great Britain, except in the so- 
called “ Models,” where a penny more is 
charged simply for the very deceitful name. 
I am sorry to say that the house was not much 
cleaner in the second story than in the first, if 
the tramps told us the truth. They all agreed 
in saying that the place was “ crummy ” (in- 
fested with vermin), consequently we decided to 
sleep elsewhere; for we wanted a good night’s 
rest, and there was nothing especially to be 
gained by staying there. 

We lived in the “ Home” in the daytime, 
however, and were on the watch for everything 
of interest. As for the “ sweet charity ” of Hull, 
I learned that most of the moochers were sat- 
isfied when they could beg a “bob” (shilling) a 
day besides “ scoff,” and some seemed happy on 
fourpence a day. The old men and the young 
boysseemed most successful in begging. There 
were vagrants of middle age, and some much 
younger, who did fairly well; but they lacked 
the determined spirit of the grandfathers and 
the “kids.” I had noticed this before in Amer- 
ica, and suppose it is because the very old and 
the very young tramps realize that they must 
rely on their begging for subsistence, while the 
vagrants of twenty-five and thirty know that 
they have an alternative in work when luck 
goes against them, and are consequently less 
in earnest. 

My companion and I, being somewhat better 
dressed than most of the lodgers, were objects 
of considerable interest. Our hats, peculiarly 
American in style, were the main curiosities. 
They proclaimed our nationality wherever we 
went. Neverin my life have I been so bothered 
with stares. One day I took off my hat in a 
small crowd of people, and asked a bystander 
if he saw anything cruel about it. He admitted 
that he did not; but still the citizens of Hull 
guyed me unmercifully, and, for that matter, so 
did their countrymen elsewhere. 

I had been accustomed in America to dress 
fairly well when tramping, and the very clothes 
I was wearing in England had seen service at 
home and in Germany also; therefore I was 
quite unprepared for their comical reception 
by the British. There was only one man in the 
Dog’s Home who appreciated our style, and 
he was a countryman not so very long out of 
America. He was a most interesting fellow; 
had been both workman and tramp at home; 
but one day bade good-by to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and decided to go abroad. He came 
to Glasgow on a cattle-ship, expecting to get 
a return pass on his arrival, but was deceived, 
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and put ashore with only four shillings in his 
pocket. Naturally he was angry, and made up 
his mind to see Scotland, England, and Wales at 
the expense of Scotchmen, Englishmen, and 
Welshmen. It was certainly a courageous thing 
to do, if not amoral one; and perhaps it was not 
so very wicked, for his one ambition seemed to 
be to see the Towerof London. He had been 
on tramp about two months, had had some in- 
teresting experiences, and had become some- 
what opinionated. Hearing that he had been in 
Scotland, I was interested to know whéther he 
liked the country, and had learned any of the 
tramp dialect that one might need there. 
“'To tell the trute, mate,” he said, “I was 
too drunk. You see, I got hold of a fellow in 
Glasgow who had some boodle, and we 
chummed it together till the boodle was gone ; 
and the only thing I can tell you about Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh is that they ’ve got a fine 
pile of stone in Edinburgh, right in the main 
street, to the memory of that story-writer — 
you know his name — what is it?” 
I suggested “ Scott,” and he went on: 
“Yes; that’s it— Scott. Well, since I ’ve 
been out of Scotland I ’ve had some hard 
times, and I’d’a’ been in Ameriky long ago if I 
had n’t pawned my rubber boots. I tell you, 
Jack, I’d ruther be lynched in our country than 
die a natural death over here; and as for mooch- 
in’ and lodgin’, why, I can beg in five minutes 
in New York more money than I can here in 
a day. As it is, I ’ma little bit of a wonder to 
some of these fellows, because I’m so dead 
struck on havin’ the pleasures of life. I look 
for ’em till I get’em, you know, and so fur I’ve 
had my bob a day, besides chuck. And that ’s 
more than some of these blasted gay-cats can 
say. Did you ever in your life see such badly 
faked bums? They make me think of prehis- 
toric gorillas. Half the time only a few parts 
of their bodies are covered in, and yet they 
think they can batter more when togged that 
way. How’s that for bein’ bug-house [crazy], 
eh? Oh, well, you can laugh all you want to; 
but by the time you ’ve seen two per cent. of 
what I’ve seen, you ’ll say, ‘ Thet Yank war n’t 
fur from bein’ nght.’” He promised to have 
another talk with me at the World’s Fair. 
The fellow was correct about the clothes and 
the filthiness of the English moocher. Generally 
he dresses in a way that in America would be 
thought indecent and in Germany criminal. He 
is too lazy to clean up, if he had the chance, 
and harbors vermin as if he liked them. It is 
not surprising that lodging-houses are so un- 
clean; for if the proprietors of these places 
should admit only decent tramps, their houses 
would be left without occupants in a very short 
time. This is not an attractive theme, but it is 
one for the sociologist to treat ; for I am con- 
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vinced that when a man becomes callous in re- 
gard to filth, his reformation will be far to seek. 
And there is nothing that can make a purely 
temporary vagrant a thoroughgoing voluntary 
one so surely as the inability to keep himself 
clean in person. 

One little incident in the Dog’s Home is 
worth telling, for it illustrates a trait that is in- 
ternational among tramps. A “kid” hadin some 
way offended an older moocher, and the man 
was on the point of striking him, when the Hart- 
ford tramp stepped forward and said, “ You 
would n’t hit a kid, would you?” 

The man started back and answered, “ Well, 
I ort n’ to, I know; but he plagued me like a 
reg’lar little divil.” 

That is a trait in trampdom, and even among 
criminals, that I have noticed wherever I have 
been. My own case illustrates it also. I am 
somewhat smaller than the average man, and 
I have no doubt that I have often enough of- 
fended some of my cronies ; but never in all my 
experience have I had a real row or been struck 
by a tramp. I remember once quarreling just 
a little with a vagabond until I became very 
hot-headed. I was preparing boldly for action, 
when the great, burly fellow said: 

“T say, Cigarette, if ye ’re a-goin’ ter fight, 
I ’m a-goin’ ter run.” Such sentiment is fine 


anywhere, and doubly fine when found, as it is 


so often, in the lowest and meanest life I know 
of —the life of the vagrant beggar. 

From Hull Ryborg and I walked to York, 
visiting nearly every kip-house on the way, as 
this place is the best for studying English 
moochers. In the kip at Beverley we learned 
that Mr. Gladstone is always good for a bob 
—a statement that I very much doubt; for 
if it were widely known, the Grand Old Man 
would before this have gone to the workhouse, 
so numerous are English beggars. Another 
story told there was that of the “hawker 
tramp.” He had a little girl with him, and the 
two evidently did a very fair business. 

“ We ’ve just come from Edinbro,” said the 
old man, “and altogether we ain’t done bad; 
but we ’d been nowhere ’thout the bible.1. You 
see, now’days in England, to beg much of a 
swag a feller has got to have some sort of 
a gag, and the hawkin’ gag is as good as any. 
We’ve had shoe-strings, pencils, buttons, and 
lots of other things in stock; but all the good 
they ’ve done us, and all the good they do any 
moocher, is to get him into a house or pub with 
a good excuse. When he’s once in, he can beg 
good enough; and if Robert comes along, he 
can claim that he ’s simply peddlin’. See? 
Besides, I ’ve got a license, in order to be 
safe; it only costs five bob, an’ is well worth 


1 The bible is tramp slang for the hawker’s little 
parcel of things which he is supposed to peddle. 
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havin’. If you ’re goin’ to beg much in these 
parts, you ’d better git one, too.” 

This is the “ hawkin’ gag,” and very popular 
it is too. In America it has almost exhausted 
itself, with all the other peddling tricks, ex- 
cepting always the “ mush fakir,” or umbrella 
peddler and mender, and the “fawny man,” or 
hawker of spurious jewelry. In England sim- 
ple and artistic begging is by no means so well 
done asin America. The English moocher has 
to resort to his “ gag,” and his “ lurks” are al- 
most innumerable. One day he is a “ shallow 
cove” or “shivering Jimmy”; another he is a 
“crocus” (sham doctor): but not very often is 
he a successful mendicant pure and simple. 
He begs all the time, to be sure, but continually 
relies on some trick or other for success. 

Onarriving at York,we went at once to Warm- 
gate, the kip-house district, and picked out 
the filthiest one we could find. The inmates 
were principally in pairs: each moocher had 
his Judy (wife), and each little kid had his little 
Moll (sister). These children are the very off- 
spring of the road, and they remind me very 
much of monkeys. Yet one has to feel sorry 
for them, since they did not ask for life, and yet 
are compelled to see its meanest and dirtiest 
side. Their mothers love them, when they are 
not drunk; and when they are, their fathers have 
to play mothers, if they are not drunk them- 
selves. Never in my life have I seen a more 
serio-comic situation than in that York kip- 
house, where two tramps were rocking their 
babies to sleep. Moochers— Bohemians of the 
Bohemians — fondling their babies! I should 
far sooner have looked for a New York hobo 
in clergyman’s robes. But tramping with chil- 
dren and babies is a fad in English vaga- 
bondage. 

From this I turned to listen to a very domes- 
tic confab between a Judy and her mate. She 
had just washed her face, and made herself really 
pretty. Then she sat down on a bench close to 
her man, and began to pet him. This bit of dis- 
course followed : 

“Just go and get a shave now, Jim. I ’ll 
give ye a wing [penny], if ye will, for the doin’ 
0’ ae 

“ Bah! What ’s the matter uv my phiz, any- 
how ?” 

“ Naw; ye doan’t look purty. I can’t love 
ye thet way.” 

“Blast yer love, anyhow! 
a-naggin’ all the time.” 

“ Please, now, git a scrape. I’m all washed 
up. Ye mought look as decent as I do.” 

“Lemme alone; I’m on the brain [I ’m 
thinking].” 

“ Well, ye mought have me on the brain a 
little more than ye do. Did n’t I git ye out 0’ 
bein’ pinched the other day ?” 


Doan’t keep 
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He looked at her, relented, patted her head, 
and went for a shave. 

The surprise to me in all this was the genu- 
ine wifeliness of that Judy. She was probably 
as degraded as womankind ever gets to be, and 
yet she had enough humanity in her to be 
really in love. 

Just a word here as to tramp companionship 
in England. Among the men, although one 
now and thensees “ mates,” he more often meets 
the male vagabonds alone, so far as other men 
are concerned. Women, too, do not often ally 
themselves with other women. But between the 
sexes partnership is common; though seldom 
long-lived, it is very friendly while it lasts, The 
woman is practically the slave of the man; he 
is the supposed breadwinner, but the Judy does 
more than her share of the begging all the 
while. 

We went by rail from York to Durham, for 
there was little of interest to be found between 
the two points. Everywhere it was the cities far 
more than the country that furnished the most 
amusing and instructive sights. On the train 
a rather pleasant-looking man, overhearing our 
conversation, asked Ryborg who we were. 

“ You ’ll excuse me,” said he, “ but your in- 
telligence does seem a little more valuable than 
your clothes; and would you mind telling me 
what you are doing in England?” 

As he seemed a candid sort of fellow, Ry- 


borg began very frankly to tell him our mission, 
and I took up the story when he was tired. 
It was difficult for the stranger to express his 


astonishment. “What!” said he. “Do you 
mean to say that you ’ve left good homes behind 
you, and are over here simply to study tramps ? 
What good will it ever do you?” 

“ Well,” said Ryborg, “ it’s one way of seek- 
ing the truth.” 

“T declare, you ’re the rummest pair of fel- 
lows I’ve ever seen,” he returned; and he 
looked after us curiously as we got off the 
train at Durham. 

Here we gave the vagabonds a wide berth, 
on account of smallpox. Three tramps had 
been taken out of a kip-house that very day; 
so after a night’s rest we moved on to New- 
castle, stopping for a few hours on the way 
at the dirtiest kip that we found in England. 
One of the inmates, a powerful poser as a bully, 
was terrorizing an old man. 

“T say, granddad, get me a light, will you? 
Be sharp, now!” 

O_p Man: “I ’m too rheumatizin’-like. 
Caan’t ye get it yerself?” 

Buty: “ Naw, I caan’t. 
get it. Hustle, now!” 

O_p Man: “I shaa’n’t do it. I ain’t yer 
Hi Tittle Ti-Ti, an’ I waant yer to rec’lect it, 
too.” 


I waant you to 
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Buty: “See here, pop; what date is to- 
day?” 

Op Man: “ Fifth of March.” 

Butty: “Well, pop, just twelve months 
ago to-day I killed a man. So look out!” 

The old man brought the light. 

Newcastle, from the vagabond’s point of 
view, exists principally in Pilgrim street. I 
visited three kips there, saw eighty-four new 
faces, and learned something about the wages 
of beggars in England. Four moochers gave 
me the information. They were quarreling at 
the time. Number One was saying: “It’s a 
lie. I’d git off the road in a minute ef I could 
only beg what you say I can. EfI hustle I can 
git four bob a day, and I’m willin’ to fight that 
I can, too.” 

Number Two said: “ You never mooched 
four bob in your life; you knaw you ’re happy 
when you git ten wing a day. I ’m the only 
moocher in this ’ouse, an’ I want you to knaw 
it. I beg ’xac’ly five bob in eight hours; an’ 
if I begged twenty-four hours, ’ow much ’d 
that be?” 

Number Three here put in: “ Tired legs an’ 
*n empty stomach.” 

Number Four: “Keep still, ye bloomin’ 
idjits!” 

None of them could beg over two bob a 
day, and they knew it. There are beggars in 
England who can average nearly half a sov- 
ereign a day, but they are by no means numer- 
ous. The most of them are able to get about 
eighteen pence or two shillings; that is all. 
Our Newcastle friends told us that the road 
between there and Edinburgh was not a profit- 
able one. They claimed that the people were 
too “ clanny-like,” meaning too stingy. The 
Durham district they called the “bread and 
cheese caounty,” while Yorkshire was the “pie 
and cake neighborhood.” Accordingly we took 
ship for Leith. 

A fellow-passenger, half Hoosier and half 
criminal, made up his mind that I was a 
crooked man. “ Don’t come near me,” he said ; 
“ you ’re a pickpocket, an’ I can feel it.” 

I said, “ How can you tell?” 

“ By your hand-shake, and the cut of your 
phiz.” 

And throughout the trip he continued to re- 
gard me as a species of bogy-man, while Ry- 
borg he considered a most reputable traveler. 
So he was and is; but he made some of his 
most criminal faces on that same voyage, never- 
theless. One of them, I particularly remem- 
ber, seemed to say, “I can’t eat, can’t sleep, 
can’t do anything”; and his under lip would 
fall in a most genuine manner. He was often 
eloquent in his representations of my ability 
to pose as a tramp; but I am sure that no- 
thing I can do would so quickly throw even 
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the vigilant off the track as that face of my 
companion. 

We went into Scotland without any preju- 
dice; but we had scarcely been in Edinburgh 
three hours when an English roadster tried to 
make me believe terrible things of the “‘Scot- 
ties,” as he called the Scotch tramps. “ The 
Scotties are good enough to mooch with,” 
said he, “ an’ ain’t bad people in some ways 
till they ’re drunk; an’ then they ’re enough 
to make a cat sick. Why, Yank, they can’t 
talk about anything then but Bobbie Burns. 
It ’s Bobbie did this, an’ Bobbie did that, till 
you ’d think the sun did n’t rise an’ set on 
anybody else. I wish the feller had n’t ever 
lived.” The poor man had evidently never 
read Bobbie’s “ Jolly Beggars” ; for if he had 
he would have long since made a pilgrimage 
to Ayr. 

Edinburgh can almost be reckoned as one 
of the best mooching-towns in Great Britain, 
and if I were a beggar casting about for a life 
residence, I think I should select this beau- 
tiful city, and that from my own personal 
experience. There is something deliciously 


credulous in the true citizen, and the univer- 
sity makes it a specially good place for clothes. 
Our first meal in the town we found at a 
“refuge” in High street. We paid a penny 
a piece for a quart of good thick soup and 


half a loaf of bread. It was the largest quan- 
tity of food I have ever had for so little money ; 
but it should be remembered that it was a 
charity. Cheap-restaurant living, in both Scot- 
land and England, is more of a theory than a 
reality. For twopence I have had a dinner 
at a Herberge in Germany that I could not 
get in Great Britain for five; and for ten cents 
I have had ¢ad/e a’héte with four courses in 
Chicago that I could not get in London for a 
shilling. 

The cheapest restaurants that I know of in 
the United Kingdom are the cocoa-rooms ; 
but a tramp can live three times as cheaply 
in the kip-house, if he cooks his own food. 
Tramps fully realize this, and it is seldom that 
they go near a cocoa-room, One old moocher 
said to me, when I questioned him on the sub- 
ject, “I ’ve beenin them places time and again, 
but I never get my stomach’s worth in them” — 
a statement to which I can add my own similar 
testimony. 

When traveling from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
the tramp has two routes—one by way of Bath- 
gate, the other by way of Linlithgow. Neither 
of them is a good begging highway. The people 
along the road are, as the German tramp would 
say, “ausgepumpt.” Nevertheless, it must be 
traveled afoot, for railway fares in Great Britain 
are much too high for the beggar’s purse. 

Ryborg and I determined this time to sep- 
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arate, he going through Bathgate, and I by 
way of Linlithgow. In this way we covered 
more ground, and at the same time Ryborg 
had the desired opportunity to play the tramp 
alone. His argument for the experiment ran 
in this wise: “ To save my life, I don’t seem 
to be able to talk with these beggars more than 
two minutes at a time, and I ’m really afraid 
that I am spoiling your scheme. You see, if 
they discover that I am not what I pretend 
to be, our work is in danger; so I ’ll try this 
trip alone, and see if I can’t get a little more 
into the tramp spirit.” We promised to find 
each other in front of the general post-office in 
Glasgow. 

On the whole journey I found but one in- 
teresting moocher, and that a moocheress. She 
traveled my way for about two hours, and as 
she smoked my cigarettes she gave me a little 
of her biography. She had lived just fifty 
years, did not know when she entered tramp- 
dom, had no recollection of her parents, and 
believed mainly in “ booze,” as she called it. 
She prided herself on being a fighting woman, 
as do a great many of the English Judies. 

“Why, I ’m a reg’lar Charley Mitchell,” 
said she, “ when I want to be.” 

“Would n’t you rather be a John L. Sulli- 
van?” said I, to test her patriotism. 

“ Oh, yes, ef I wuz Amerikin ; but I’m Eng- 
lish —I ’m patriotic, I am.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ you would n’t want to be 
Lackie Thompson.” 

“T)’ ye want t’ insult me?” said she. “ Naw; 
I would n’ be anything Scot-like.” 

“ How is it, Judy, that you are in Scotland, 
then P?” 

“Oh, I ’m just lookin’ fer me mate. I lost 
him in Edinburgh, an’ ’s soon ’s I find him, 
I ’m goin’ back to England.” Just before I 
left her she said: “ Tell me how you draw thet 
smoke in. I’ve heard thet it’s real good; but 
how d’ ye do it?” 

I told her how to inhale the smoke of a 
cigarette. She tried it, choked, and promised 
herself by all the gods of her poor heaven 
never to try it again. English Judies are great 
smokers, but they use clay pipes, as a rule. 

Glasgow is the best kip town that we found 
anywhere. Its lodging-houses are known ev- 
erywhere, and as soon as I was well within 
the city I asked for a “ Burns Home.” There 
are several of these in Glasgow, all belonging 
to Mr. Robert Burns, who was once a working- 
man, but is now a wealthy proprietor. He built 
his homes mainly to make money, but also to 
furnish poor workmen a cheap and fairly re- 
spectable sleeping-place. I stayed at the Wat- 
son Street Home, and although there were a 
good many workmen in the place, there were 
also numerous vagabonds. In the “ sitting- 
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room” there must have been about a hundred 
and fifty people, and some of them had been 
loafing around Glasgow for months. I made 
friends with one of these old residents, and he 
did me some good service. He had been in 
America, had been well treated there, he said, 
and so wanted to treat me well. I asked him 
about the industrial intentions of the lodgers 
at the “ home.” 

“ Well,” said he, “it ’s hard to tell about all 
of them. Some of these fellows sit in this room 
from morning till night, and never are seen to 
beg a copper; yet they live, too. Others do 
a little work now and then as ‘ sandwich-men,’ 
and other little jobs, while there ’s a few of us 
do nothing but beg.” 

‘Is Glasgow a good town for moochin’ ?” 
I asked. 

“ Well, that depends on the moocher. There’s 
enough charity here, and some to spare, if 
you know how to look for it. I never get over 
half a crown a day, but I can tell you a dozen 
places where you can get your dinner. Scoff’s 
always more plenty than money.” 

“D’ ye mind tellin’ what ’s the main gag 
in Glasgow, just now, for raisin’ money?” I 
queried still further. 

“Well, I think gettin’ vaccinated ’s about 
the best thing goin’, unless it ’s bankin’.” 

“ What ’s that?” 

“ Well, you see, smallpox ’s on the boards ; 
the people are scared; bums are likeliest to 
get the sickness; so it’s been arranged that 
any man who will get himself vaccinated can 
have a week’s kip free. Some blokes ’ve been 
jagged [vaccinated] two or three times.” 

This same vagabond did me another good 
turn down near the docks. We were walking 
along a street when three town tramps came 
along, and guyed my hat. My companion 
noticed it, and as I had told him that I had 
been considerably martyrized in this way be- 
fore, he turned round sharply on the guyers, 
and thundered out : 

“ Who’re yer lookin’ at? Ef ye ’re tryin’ to 
guy this Yank, you ’d better stop. Ef ye don’t, 
there ‘ll be a fight.” 

I said, “ Let’s run, if you really mean that.” 

“Not much! I’m English, ye know; and 
I can kneck out any Scotchman that comes 
around, and I ’m in the mood for’t right now.” 

The town bums took him at his word, and 
left. I said to him, “ You English fellows seem 
_ have things pretty much your own way 
here.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “we English fellers 
know how to bluff. We ’ve been bluffing the 
world now for a good many years.” 

“ You forget the United States,” I could not 
help interjecting. 

“ Beg pardon, Yank; beg pardon! '” 
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Ryborg and I met at the post-office, accord- 
ing to agreement. He had met so few tramps 
along the way that he was still in doubt as to 
his abilities. He remained courageous, how- 
ever, and I proposed a trip to Dublin. This 
meant Irish Sea, no appetite, and general ill 
health. But off we sailed to see Ireland. We 
stayed nine hours, and then sailed back to 
Liverpool. On the way I saw more of Ireland 
in a dear old Biddy than I did in Dublin. She 
claimed that she saw Ireland in me also—a 
discernment truly penetrating, considering that 
the Irish in me died out about two hundred 
years ago. 

In Liverpool our tramp work began again 
in good earnest, and I was fortunate in meeting 
there an old friend — Manchester Charlie. We 
went around the Horn! together a few years 
ago, and got very well acquainted, as tramps 
will on long journeys; but we did not expect 
to meet next in Liverpool, though I knew Char- 
lie had left the States for London. He seemed 
glad to see me, and yet a little ashamed of me, 
too. My shoes were rather played out, and in 
other respects, also, I was somewhat below the 
American tramp grade. Charlie noticed this, 
and his first greeting was, “ Shall I get you a 
new pair of shoes?” I explained the situation 
as best I could, but Charlie could not under- 
stand how I could “ lower myself so.” I told 
him that I was certainly better dressed than 
most of the tramps I had met along the road, 
whereat he laughed most scornfully. 

“ Why, Cig,” he said, “the fellers you ’ve 
been bummin’ with are nothin’ but skugees [a 
species of gay-cat]. You have n’t seen a first- 
class hobo yet, I ‘Il bet.” 

That was true, if one takes the American 
hobo as the standard, and I admitted it. Then 
he introduced three of his companions, saying : 
“ Here are some of the real article.” 

They were very clever-appearing vagabonds, 
and very well dressed,too. I acknowledged their 
vast superiority as politely as I was able to do, 
and asked Charlie how it had come about that 
I had so missed the genuine beggars, as I had 
all the while been on the lookout for them. 

Charlie said: “The fact is, there arenot many 
of us in England. Up at London you ’Ill find 
more than anywhere else, but we ain’t anywhere 
near as strong as you fellers in the States.” 

“ Why is this? You certainly ought to be,” 
I returned. 

“ Well,” he replied, “this is how it is. The 
country is full of these half-and-half bums. They 
go everywhere, and the people get tired of them ; 


1 The Horn is a bit of railway in Iowa, extending 
from Red Oak southward for about twenty miles, then 
northwest for twenty more. It is used principally for 
long trains, as the main line from Red Oak to Pacific 
Junction is too hilly. 
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so when a really sharp moocher comes along, 
he has to run his chance of bein’ classed with 
them chaps — that is, if he begs at houses. If 
he does as I do,— sends letters of introduction, 
— his luck will probably be better. Here in 
Liverpool, for instance, we do fairly well at the 
letter racket ; but we could never make a livin’ 
at all, if we had to batter the way most beg- 
gars do.” 

Later in the day Charlie explained matters 
more fully, and it turned out, as I expected, that 
he did “ crooked work” also, both he and his 
comrades. I said to him at parting: “I could 
succeed in England, too, if I wanted to do 
that sort of business; but that is n’t legitimate 
mooching.” 

“Tt all depends,” he answered. “ A tramp 
ought to do anything he can, and there ’s no 
feller so able to dodge the Dee as a bum if he 
plays the beggar and is a crook besides.” 

This is a fact ; but still it is not true hoboing 
or mooching, this being a beggar only in ap- 
pearance. Some men do it constantly, I know ; 
but the real tramp, wherever he is found, will 
rarely go into anything outside of begging and 
cheating. Thieving he leaves to more experi- 
enced hands. 

Liverpool fairly swarms with the lowest class 
of tramps, and we many times voted Manches- 
ter Charlie’s testimony correct. They live off 
any one they can capture, even “ visiting breth- 
ren,” and are cordially hated by them. 

We planned two separate journeys to Lon- 
don, after the manner of our last tripin Scotland. 
Ryborg was to take his way through Crewe, 
Birmingham, Warwick, and Oxford; I was to 
visit Chester, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Bristol, 
and Bath. We were to meet at the end of a 
week in Reading, and journey on to London 
together. My experiences on the way were very 
common. I saw only a repetition of what I had 
become familiar with in the other parts of Eng- 
land: “ prehistoric gorillas,” a few rather clever 
beggars, about twenty kip-houses, and more 
than two hundred vagrants. Nearly half of 
them, however, were seeking work. Two nights 
I slept in straw-stacks, and each time I had 
fully a dozen companions. They called them- 
selves “free dossers,” and in one way they 
were rather amusing —in fact, a new species 
of tramp: they were determined not to spend 
a copper of what they begged. 

It seems that this sort of fellows start out 
from London early in the spring, and “ batter” 
allsummer. In the autumn they return to Lon- 
don with their “swag,” and spend the winter 
in some comfort. On their travels they either 
beg what they need or go without. Ifthey can- 
not beg a lodging, they sleep in barns, brick- 
yards, and straw-stacks; and from early in 
March till late in September they do not squan- 
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der a single halfpenny that comes in their way, 
I had never before met this variety of tramp, 
and I doubt very much whether they would 
be allowed to associate with the real American 
hobos ; for the true tramp likes more generosity 
among his fellows, and when he meets a stingy 
brother he is likely to give him a wide berth. 

Once in Reading, Ryborg and I met at the 
appointed corner, and he gave the following 
account of himself: 

“In the first place, I had a mean road, and 
saw but few vagabonds. I had only three ex- 
periences. The first was not far from Crewe. I 
was practising to become a beggar, and I tried 
to smoke a pipe. Fora while I made out very 
well,and accomplisheda lotofsmoke. I thought 
I should get on well now in kip-houses. But 
the second pipe played mea mean trick. I felt 
bad all over, and staggered along the road most 
unbecomingly for either a gentleman or a beg- 
gar. I gaveit up. My second experience was 
with a crazy tramp. He traveled with me for 
nearly an hour, and I could find nothing inter- 
esting in him except his habit of wetting his 
middle finger and rubbing it on his cheek-bone. 
This he did constantly; but though I questioned 
him carefully, I could get nothing out of him. 
Finally he got angry with me, and leaned up 
against a fence till I left him. My last ad- 
venture happened when a workman gave me 
fivepence. He thought I was an honest and 
unfortunate laborer, and after we had talked 
awhile he handed me the money, saying very 
politely, ‘ Perhaps this will help you on your 
travels.’ ” 

Our first night in London was spent in a 
German Herbergein the East End. The second 
night we slept in a Salvation Army “shelter” 
in Whitechapel Road. Atthis last place we paid 
twopence each for our bed —boxes I should 
say. They look like coffins with no bottoms 
except the floor. Yet they are comfortable 
enough, considering the price. The blankets 
are of leather, and if a man keeps his clothes on 
he can sleep warmly enough. On entering the 
“shelter,” we went to the rear of the building, 
where some of the lodgers were smoking their 
pipes and recounting their day’s experiences. 
Everything was as orderly as possible, although 
many of the men were out-and-out vagabonds. 
I devoted myself to an old man who had a 
very bad cough. He spoke kindly of the Sal- 
vation Army, and had only one complaint to 
make. 

“ These Salvationers,” said he, “ forget one 
thing: they forget that we men are tired. In 
the meetings they want us to sing ’s loud ’s ef 
wed just got out ofbed. They say, ‘Come on, 
men ; sing away, be happy—sing now!’ But 
how’s a man goin’ to sing after he’s mooched 
and walked all day, I should like to know? I 
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ain’t no enemy of the Salvationers, but I wish 
they ’d remember that we get fagged out.” 

Ryborg and I went into the meeting, and 
as long as I live I shall never forget the sin- 
cerity of its leaders. They were not especially 
wise or delicate, but they were in earnest all 
over. One of the “soldiers” handed us hymn- 
books, and said, “‘ Cheer up, men; better times 
a-comin’”; and the entire spirit of the meeting 
was of the same good-fellowship. I felt then 
what I had felt often before, that the Salva- 
tion Army, in spite of its many mistakes, is, af- 
ter all, one of the most consistent agencies for 
the betterment of the class it seeks to uplift. 
The leaders of this meeting believed in their 
hearts that we should be “ lost” unless some- 
thing interposed to “save” us, and they were 
determined to save us if they could. In other 
words, the Salvation Army actually believes in 
hell, and is “ hustling ” to keep men out of it. 

We went to bed about ten o’clock, but I 
slept very little. The lodgers coughed nearly 
all night, and it was impossible to rest in such 
a racket; but as some of the men said, it was 
better than sleeping out. 

The next two nights of our stay as tramps in 
London were spent in the Notting Hill casual 
ward, or “ spike,” as it is called in tramp par- 
lance. There are twenty-four of these wards in 
London, and they are also well scattered over 
England at large. Their object is to afford 
wanderers a place where they can get food and 
lodging for a night or two by earning it. The 
usual work required is stone-breaking and oak- 
um-picking. We had delayed visiting these 
places until we should arrive in London, as 
they are all very much alike, and we cared for 
only one experience of their hospitality. As I 
knew that this Notting Hill ward is consid- 
ered one of the best in all England, we went 
there. Two years before I had visited this ward 
as a “gentleman.” I had a letter from the 
president of the Board of Guardians, and I 
was treated most kindly. But on this March 
20, 1893, I went as a tramp, and, as was to be 
expected, my treatment was entirely different. 

We appeared at the door of the ward about 
half-past seven in the evening. A little window 
was raised, and I stepped forward to state my 
business. Unconsciously I leaned against the 
sill of the window, which offended the inspector 
in charge considerably. 

‘What ’s your name ?” he thundered. Still 
leaning on the sill, I gave him my name hon- 
estly enough. He then remarked to some per- 
son inside that we were not accustomed to such 
places, evidently, and called out, “Stand back, 
will you!” Back I stood. He cried out again, 
“Take off your hat!” My hat came off in- 
stanter. Still again: “ You come in here as if 
you was a meeleeonary. You ’re not; you ’re 

VoL. L.— 38. 
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a casual.” I was as meek as could well be. 
Ryborg was itching to grab the inspector with 
his long arms. The next question was as to 
where we had slept the night before. 

“ Straw-stack,” I replied. 

“ None of your impudence! Youslept out — 
why don’t you say so? Have you got any 
money ?” 

“ A ha’penny, sir.” 

“ Hand it in!” In it went. Then I had to 
tell my trade, which was that of a sailor; and 
naturally the next question was as to where I 
was bound. 

“To Ameriky, sir, if I can ever get there.” 

“You ’re goin’ to tramp it, are n’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir; that’s my intention ;” but for the 
life of me I could not see how I was to reach 
America that way. I was so frightened that I 
would have told him anything he wanted. 

When he wasthrough with us, a kind-hearted 
attendant took us in hand, gave us some gruel 
and bread, a bath, clean night-shirts, and then 
a cell apiece, in which we slept very well. 

As there were only four inmates that morn- 
ing, we were needed for the cleaning up, and 
so escaped stone-breaking, which I dreaded 
exceedingly, and were put at various light 
occupations—or rather I was. Ryborg was 
the victim of his strength. Our breakfast con- 
sisted of the same dish as our supper of the 
night before. I was soon busy as general fire- 
man, scrubber, knife-cleaner, coal-carrier, dish- 
washer, and helper of my sister-sufferer, Mrs. 
Murphy, as she washed her task of towels and 
shirts. At noon we had pea-soup and bread. 
I enjoyed it, but Ryborg did not. The poor 
fellow was feeling badly; he had had to scrub 
nearly twenty cells, and the bending over in- 
cident to such a feat had nearly broken his 
back. At dinner he said plaintively, “ Flynt, I 
want to go home.” “So do I,” I replied ; “but 
I fancy we ’re wanted here till to-morrow morn- 
ing.” This proved to be the case; but he felt 
better in the afternoon, and got through com- 
fortably, wheeling nearly a ton of stone from 
some of the cells to the general pile. He earned 
his “keep,” if ever any poor prisoner did. 

I fear I was more shiftless, for about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon the attendant who was 
with me at the furnace said: “ You might as 
well rest; just keep your eye on the fires, 
that’s all.” It was kind of him; and as I had 
at least earned my pea-soup and gruel, I took 
his advice. He was kinder to me, I think, be- 
cause I gave him a corn-cob pipe which he 
had had to take away from me the night be- 
fore. During the day he had asked me several 
questions about it, and I said, “ It’s a very de- 
cent sort of pipe— coolin’-like, you know.” 

“ Does n’t Mark Twain always smoke one 
o’ them pipes ? ” said he. 
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“ Blest if I know,” said I; “but I can well 
think it.” 

“J ’m a great friend of Mark Twain,” he 
pursued; “an’ I’m a-thinkin’ o’ gettin’ one o’ 
them pipes, jest out of respect for him.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ permit me, in the name 
of your respect, to present you with my pipe; 
besides, you ’ve got it, anyhow.” He thanked 
me profusely, and promised to keep it forever. 
Later in the day he reported it to be just as I 
had said, “ Sort o’ coolin’-like.” And he was a 
good friend to me all the rest of my stay in the 
Notting Hill station. 

On Wednesday morning we were turned 
loose with our two ha’pennies. We were both 
so happy that we decided to get off the road 
that very day. 

We had been tramps for three weeks, and had 
walked most of this time fully fifteen miles a 
day; so we looked up my friend at the Temple, 
and in a few hours were respectable again. That 
same day I took my tramp clothes out to the 
casual ward, and presented them to my-friend 
the attendant. I had told him the day before 
that I expected to get new “togs” soon, and 
he had put in a plea for my old ones. Good 
luck to him and them! 
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Ir seems appropriate here to say something 


definite regarding the character of the English 
moocher, and as Ryborg is new in trampdom, 
and as his impressions are likely to be sharper 
than mine, I have asked him to write out, in a 
few words, his general opinion of the tramps he 
met in this three weeks’ journey. 


Most of the tramps we met during ourtripin Eng- 
land impressed me as being a trifleinsane. There 
is a peculiar dullness, and lack of nervous energy, 
about them that distinguish them very noticeably 
from the workingmen. Still, they have a marked 
sagacity in getting up tricks to secure their food 
and lodging, and in getting out of work. Their soli- 
tary life,—for they seldom tramp in company,— 
together with ill-nourishing food, would tend to 
produce a mild form of insanity. There is surely 
a peculiarity about their mental structure that I 
have observed nowhere else. 

They are fond of philosophizing about them- 
selves, and in a comical way. One of the worst 
vagabonds I saw told me that he considered him- 
self as fine a fellow as any one, and that he had 
two brothers who were well-to-do, but he could 
not stick to one thing long enough to lay up 
money. He said that it never did anybody any 
good to knock about, unless his mind was so 
formed that he could learn by it. He did not see 
that he was not the equal of anybody in persever- 
ance, and he was not able to understand why it 
was not considered very noble to live by begging 
and by peddling without a license. 

Some attribute their pauper condition toa rov- 
ing disposition ; others lay their misfortunes to a 
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cruel fate: but it is very evident that the passion 
for drink is at the bottom of ninety per cent. of 
the vagrancy in England. 

The tramps do not seem at all discontented 
or unhappy. They complained sometimes that 
people were stingy, but almost all of them looked 
well fed. There are a few of them who really want 
work, but the majority are not very anxious for a 
job. Asone of the men in the kip-house said one 
day, after there had been a good deal of discus- 
sion on the subject, ‘‘ Well, there ’s more talk 
about work in this house than there’s doin’ of ’t.” 

Most of the tramps we met were well informed, 
and fully half of them had been in America, or 
the ‘* States,” as they say. They also keep up to 
the times on political issues and pugilistic and 
police news. In one of the lodging-houses | 
heard the keeper of the place reading the police 
news of the week to an interested circle of beg- 
gars. I wasstruck bya remark of oneof thefellows, 
that the sentence of the court was not so severe 
as one culprit had deserved. 

They are a very hospitable set to their own 
kind. I never entered a kip without a seat be- 
ing offered to me, and in many cases they gave 
me a bow! of tea and a bit of bread. I never saw 
any quarreling over the cooking-utensils, or the 
corner of the fireplace. Though they are with- 
out doubt the dirtiest and the raggedest and the 
poorest of men, I was everywhere treated by 
them with politeness, so far as they understood 
politeness; in fact, they were often far more 
courteous than the steamer and other officials 
under whose charge I came during the journey. 


These conclusions are identical with my own. 
Excepting workhouses, casual wards, one or 
two “ticket systems,” and jails, there seems to 
be no great amount of legal machinery for the 
treatment of vagrancy in England. The work- 
houses are places where any one who can prove 
that he is penniless may be taken in indefinitely. 
The casual ward has already been explained. 
The ticket system is simply the issuing of tickets, 
at police-stations, to vagrants in need of food, 
the tickets calling for so much bread, and per- 
haps a lodging. Sometimes the ticket must be 
worked for, and sometimes it is gratis, The jails 
are mean places to get into, the discipline being 
severe, and work being exacted of the prisoners. 

Sentences for begging range from seven days 
upward, but most of the tramps with whom I 
talked spoke of seven days as the usual punish- 
ment for simple begging, unless the offender 
could be proved to be an “old stager.” 

As regards the punishment of the confirmed 
beggar in England, there seems to me to be but 
one thing to say: it is too slight and trivial. The 
professional beggar should be shut up indefi- 
nitely. There are plenty to laugh at this sugges- 
tion, Iam aware. Well and good. Just so long 
as they laugh, the beggars will laugh also; and 
it is my opinion that the beggars will come out 
ahead. 

Josiah Flynt. 
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#HE Old Testament becomesnew 
to one who reads it with new 
eyes.” This remark of a distin- 
guished biblical scholar, who 
was a pioneer in the work of 
the higher criticism, aptly de- 

scribes the gift which modern biblical research 
promises to readers of the Scriptures — it will 
give the people new eyes for the Old Testa- 
ment; and next tothe divine gift of new reve- 
lation may be placed the human acquisition 
of new gifts of interpretation. A comparison 
by no means fanciful might be drawn between 
the return of Wordsworth and the Lake School 
of poets to nature, in the fresh joy of their 
spiritual interpretations of nature, and the re- 
turn of biblical scholarship from traditional 
methods of regarding the Old Testament, and 
conventional views of its literary structure, to 
the Bible itself, as it lies before us to be seen 
afresh in its own inspired naturalness. The 
methods, indeed, of these two movements — 
the new baptism of poetry into the spirit of na- 
ture, and the revivification of biblical interpre- 
tation through closer contact with the inspired 
Hebrew literature— are by no means alike. 
Modern poetry in its return to nature followed 
the guidance of the spiritual imagination — 
Wordsworth’s “ vital soul” ; while biblical in- 
terpretation has been critical and scientific in 
its method of attack, although not unillumined 
by flashes of historical intuition. But there is a 
similarity to be observed in the directness of 
the return to the object itself to be known, 
whether it be a natural object or the sacred 
literature ; and a similar result also is reached 
alike by our higher poetry of nature and by our 
higher criticism of the Bible ; for each study in 
its own way brings new gifts of interpretation. 
Moreover, we have drawn the comparison be- 
tween the modern literary study of the Bible 
and modern poetry, rather than science, be- 
cause we wish to emphasize the often over- 
looked fact that biblical criticism is not merely 
inductive in its methods, and hence scientific ; 
that it is not simply criticism, and hence some- 
times destructive in its tendencies: but that it 
is also characterized, at least in its best work, 
by those powers of vital sympathy, imaginative 
insight, and reproductive reason which we 
recognize as distinctive elements in our truest 
poetic interpretation of nature. The phrase 
“higher criticism,” it should be explained, is 
now currently used among scholars to designate 
a method of knowledge by means of which all 


questions concerning the literary structure or 
form, the historical character and credibility, 
the authorship, date, and literary position of 
any writings, may be determined, especially by 
a careful scrutiny of the writings themselves, 
and by comparison of them with other writings 
which may throw light upon them. It is dis- 
tinguished from lower, merely textual criticism 
as a higher method of literary and historical 
knowledge. 

This higher criticism at first appeared to 
many in this country as a reckless disturber of 
received opinions with regard to the Bible; it 
is still regarded in many quarters as a porten- 
tous apparition from Germany, which comes, 
among the evils foretold in the latter days, 
brandishing a sword, and breathing forth fire 
and destruction for all but the remnant of the 
faithful. It has awakened much alarm; it pro- 
vokes no little controversy ; it sounds a new 
battle-cry on oft-fought fields where valiant de- 
fenders of the faith, resting on the victories of 
other days, have fancied that they should be 
left in peaceable possession of their heritage. 

The controversial period, however, is usually 
only a passing, and never the most fruitful, 
period of any new loyalty to truth. After a 
science has gained recognized footing, it has 
before it its real work to do. The question, 
“What can you build?” quickly follows the 
question, “‘ What have you come to destroy ?” 
Construction must be the final test of criticism. 
We cannot, indeed, say that the comparatively 
new science of higher criticism in its applica- 
tion to the Bible has passed as yet through its 
controversial period; but it has already been 
at its chosen work long enough among the sci- 
ences to disclose somewhat its constructive pow- 
ers. As a result already appearing from the 
labors of many scholars, some questions con- 
cerning the place, time, and authorship of the 
books of the Old Testament are cleared up, and 
we can now follow with no little confidence the 
critical reconstruction of the main lines at least 
of the history of Israel. This holds true, al- 
though we admit that many theories of the crit- 
ics still waver in airy uncertainty, and the cau- 
tion is still needed that scholars should wait 
patiently for the sifted wheat of criticism before 
mixing it too confidently as bread of life for the 
people. 

Those believers in the Word of God who 
look with apprehension upon this new criticism 
of the Bible, as a dangerous foe, may possibly 
be induced to regain somewhat their assur- 
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ance, if reminded of the story which Lessing 
once told for the benefit of the theologians 
of his day, concerning the sudden appearance 
of a strange face in a company of children 
at play. They were greatly frightened until 
one child, bolder than the rest, went up to 
the apparition, pulled off its mask, and found 
under the frightful appearance the face of an 
old friend. ‘Those who have not been afraid 
to look beneath the rationalistic mask which 
the higher criticism at its first appearance 
wore, are assured that it is not a foe, but a 
true friend, to their faith. It is the purpose, 
accordingly, of this article to disclose the real 
friendliness to the household of believers of this 
so-called higher criticism, the nature, scope, 
and methods of which, as a study of the liter- 
ary structure and historical marks of the Scrip- 
tures, have been described in THE CENTURY 
for March, 1893. We do not care to rush at 
any point to the front, where the critics may 
still be engaged in hot controversy, but rather, 
avoiding doubtful issues, we would mention 
some of the more assured gains which modern 
criticism renders to general readers and stu- 
dents of the Bible. 

One of the first and happiest of these results 
of criticism is the advantage of a new point of 
view. A different light over a familiar land- 
scape will sometimes lend to it a fresh charm 
and beauty. It is always intellectually stimu- 
lating to gain a new view of an old truth. And 
the novel interest should be the more wel- 
come when the subject possesses a sacred sig- 
nificance and is of spiritual worth. Nothing 
should be hailed more eagerly than a promise 
of gaining, in this far-off age, some higher posi- 
tion from which the early course of revelation 
may be more clearly and broadly surveyed. 
Biblical criticism not only promised to lead 
to new vantage-ground; it is actually open- 
ing up the whole history of Israel from a 
new point of view. However we may regard 
particular theories of the critics, or seek to har- 
monize older and newer views, we can hardly 
help feeling the quickening impulse, we must 
recognize the suggestive power, which pro- 
ceed from the scholarly investigations and per- 
haps sometimes over-confident enthusiasm of 
the teachers who belong to the school of the 
higher criticism. 

There are two classes of persons to whom 
the discovery of a new point of view in the 
study of the Bible may be specially interest- 
ing and valuable. The first consists of that 
considerable number of literary men for whose 
benefit John Foster once wrote his celebrated 
essay on the “ Aversion of Menof Taste to Evan- 
gelical Religion.” Literary men now may eag- 
erly avail themselves of the fresh critical interest 
in the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. The 
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other class consists of those numerous devout 
readers of the Bible who have found their way 
to familiar and favorite passages of the Old 
Testament — places which lie amid the rugged 
and unexplored grandeur of the ancient pro- 
phets like those valleys and sunny shelters 
among the hills where the early May-flowers 
fill the air with their sweetness, and in which 
fresh warmth and brightness from the heart of 
the summer seem already to have come. To 
these devout frequenters of favorite passages in 
the Old Testament the larger portion of it re- 
mains rarely visited, and indeed is almost an 
unknown land. But now our new, robust bibli- 
cal explorers are making ways for everybody 
through the more difficult and unfrequented 
portions of this scriptural land, and discover- 
ing new meanings and interesting views at ev- 
ery turn. It is no slight service to restore to 
vivid reality any past age or historic character. 
Biblical criticism is thus- restoring in particu- 
lar the great age of the Hebrew prophets. 
They may now be seen to have been the men 
of light among their contemporaries, great 
leaders and true statesmen in political crises, 
and amid the crash of the world-powers. The 
prophet, as Michelangelo drew his noble fig- 
ure in his sublime frescos,— the man of God 
gazing into far futurity,— is a grand concep- 
tion; but the prophet becomes a more inter- 
esting and instructive personality as modern 
biblical study presents him to us in his life- 
work among his contemporaries, and in his 
mighty spiritual contacts with the social ques- 
tions and national politics of his age. That 
earlier Hebrew preacher and poet, the prophet 
Amos, we may read and understand as a man 
with a message for his times, very much as we 
may read and understand, in relation to our 
country’s history, Whittier’s early antislavery 
poems. Amos might be called the Whittier of 
the early prophetic age of Israel. Our prophet- 
poet foresaw the storm which broke upon our 
guilty land. 


Oh! rouse ye, ere the storm comes forth, 
The gathered wrath of God and man, 

Like that which wasted Egypt’s earth, 
When hail and fire above it ran. 

Hear ye no warnings in the air? 
Feel ye no earthquake underneath ? 


So the prophet Amos, dreading the crisis in 
his country’s history in which he knew the so- 
cial wrongs that he saw would surely issue, 
wrote of “ the trembling of the land,” and “the 
earth darkened in a clear day,” and “judg- 
ment rolling down as the waters,” and “the 
day of the Lord, which is darkness and not 
light.” The Hebrew Whittier knew that the 
just God “despises the feasts, and will take no 
pleasure in the solemn assemblies” of a religion 
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that “takes a bribe,” and “ would swallow up 
the needy, and cause the poor of the land to 
fail” ; even as our New England poet-prophet 
Amos despised “ the clerical oppressors ” who 
had no gospel for the slave. 


Just God! And these are they 

Who minister at thine altar, God of Right! 

Men who their hands with prayer and blessing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light. 


Paid hypocrites, who turn 

Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 

Of those high words of truth which search and burn 
In warning and rebuke. 


Our Whittier found small audience in an age 
when “ cotton was king.” 


Would ye barter man for cotton? That your 
gains may sum up higher, 

Must we kiss the feet of Moloch, pass our chil- 
dren through the fire? 

Is the dollar only real? God and truth and right 
a dream? 

Weighed against yourlying ledgers must our man- 
hood kick the beam? 


So Amos denounced the social wrongs of his 
day —those that “buy the poor for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes, and sell the 
refuse of the wheat”; and the ruling classes 
bade him go and eat his pittance of bread in 
his own home, and not to sing such strains of 
prophetic wrath against prosperous Israel. And, 
like our own Whittier also, the early Hebrew 
advocate of the rights of men, and God’s chosen 
prophet of justice, could sing “in clear-eyed 
Faith and Patience” the sweeter songs of his 
country’s hopeand promised peace, “ when the 
ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth seed; and 
the mountains shall drop sweet wine, and all 
the hills shall melt. And I will bring again the 
captivity of my people Israel.” 


We give thy natal day to hope, 

O Country of our love and prayer! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 

But up to freer sun and air! 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 

By God's grace only stronger made, 
In future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


Similarly, in the light of historical research 
we may read the addresses of the first Isaiah, 
which were masterful forces amid the conflicts 
of parties in Jerusalem and during the Assyr- 
ian crisis, very much as we may take up now a 
volume of Charles Sumner’s orations, or read 
Mr. Seward’s epoch-making speech on “ The 
Irrepressible Conflict,” knowing the relations 
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which these leaders held to the struggle for na- 
tional integrity and liberty through which our 
country passed in those never-to-be-forgotten 
days. The prophet as an antislavery poet — 
the prophet as a great champion of the people 
who took his stand on eternal principles of jus- 
tice when the ruling classes were joining field 
to field until their monopolies left no room for 
the poor; when luxury, pride, oppression, and 
areligion that consecrated injustice were break- 
ing up the foundations of the social order, and 
hastening the day of Jehovah — the prophet 
as the grand statesman who would save the na- 
tion by truth and not by expediency, may ap- 
pear as a newly discovered and commanding 
historical character in the eyes of many who 
have been accustomed to regard him only as a 
vague seer, a dreamer of mystic dreams, whose 
chief mission it was to gaze idly into a distant 
and golden futurity. Isaiah’s political pre- 
dictions, under a critical examination of his 
speeches, are seen to have possessed that sure 
political foresight which results from clear moral 
insight. They have been justly compared to 
the predictions concerning the movements of 
the heavenly bodies which an astronomer may 
make who has apprehended the universal as- 
tronomic laws. Isaiah’s supreme confidence 
was in the moral principles of God’s govern- 
ment, which had become to him in his religious 
faith absolute moral certainties. He made no 
mistake in his political chart, because he had 
made his observations from the eternal stars. 
Hence the prophetic writings are to this day the 
storehouse of the highest and surest political 
wisdom. Rightly read, and when understood 
in their relation to contemporary events, they 
are living text-books of social ethics. 

The book of Hosea furnishes another and 
somewhat different illustration of the new in- 
terest which historical criticism restores to 
the Old Testament. To the ordinary reader 
the opening chapters of Hosea present a 
strange and even repulsive symbolism. We 
cannot easily set the supposed symbolic ac- 
tion of the prophet into our view of human 
conduct. But rightly understood, this seem- 
ingly abrupt and difficult prophecy is found to 
contain one of the rarest and most pathetic 
stories of personal experience through which 
a human soul has ever been led to a profound 
knowledge of the divine love. A domestic 
tragedy had overshadowed the prophet’s life. 
His wife Gomer, whom possibly he may have 
first seen and loved amid the wild dances of 
Ashteroth, “the wreath on her dark locks, 
the scarlet over her limbs, the jewels on her 
arms, and anklets,” had from the first disap- 
pointed the saving power of his pure passion. 
She had deserted him, yet he had followed her 
with a persistent love; and when she had been 
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herself forsaken by her false lovers, he had 
bought her back at a slave’s price, and set her 
apart in a safe place where she might in the 
slow years purify the stain of her sin: 


Weeping blinding tears, 
I took her to myself, and paid the price 
(Strange contrast to the dowry of her youth, 
When first I wooed her); and she came again 
To dwell beneath my roof. 

In silence and alone, 
In shame and sorrow, wailing, fast, and prayer, 
She must blot out the stains that made her life 
One long pollution. 


Hosea’s life has been happily regarded as an 
earlier Hebrew instance of the idyl of King 
Arthur; and to the prophet also, in his tragic 
suffering, have been ascribed these words in 
which Tennyson represents the love of the 
“stainless king”: 


For think not, tho’ thou would’st not love thy 
lord, 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of so slight elements. 


Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives: Do thou for thine own soul the rest. 


Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 


Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God. 


By the deep sorrow of his life, and through 
his intense purifying love, stronger than sin or 
shame, Hosea had received his prophetic con- 
secration. The verses of his Hebrew song are 
broken by the accents of his strong and noble 
passion. To those who can understand him he 
is the greatest and the most tender teacher in 
the Old Testament of God’s undying love to 
unfaithful Israel. His prophecy, when recov- 
ered by true criticism from allegorical inter- 
pretations, and read as a chapter from real 
life, will be felt to be in the Old Testament 
what the parable of the prodigal son is in the 
New. 

Many other instances might be given of the 
new interest which literary and historical criti- 
cism lends even to familiar passages of the Old 
Testament. But not to enumerate these fur- 
ther, we may say in general that the service 
of the higher criticism may be compared to 
the work of restoring some masterpiece of art: 
later glosses-and traditions which had con- 
cealed the original inspired canvas are re- 
moved; the lines and colors of the master’s 
work reappear. In their literary restoration, 
these sacred books gain a diviner fascination. 

Another distinct gain of biblical criticism con- 
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sists in the surer possession of the Old Testament 
ground which it gives us. Knowing better the 
structure of the Old Testament, and the course 
of the true religion in the history of Israel, we 
can enter also into a fuller and more restful pos- 
session of its inestimable riches. But quite the 
opposite of this result is often apprehended to 
be the consequence of this new study of the 
Bible. It is alleged that such criticism is so 
much learned guesswork; that the theories of 
German scholars concerning the different strata 
in this sacred deposit of our faith are only a 
series of uncertain guesses ; and that the main 
tendency of all this historical speculation is to 
destroy confidence in the facts of the Old Tes- 
tament history. Nothing, however, can in re- 
ality be further from the ultimate effect of the 
higher criticism than this distrustful estimate 
of its tendency. It is true that much of it is 
only guesswork, and not a few confident con- 
jectures of scholars have proved to be worth- 
less. It is also true that too much biblical 
criticism has proceeded from arbitrary ration- 
alistic assumptions. Nevertheless, a good guess 
has sometimes proved to be the first step to- 
ward new knowledge, whether in deciphering 
ancient monuments, unraveling the intricate 
threads of molecular physics, or in discovering 
the message which the light brings from the 
stars. A good conjecture may serve similar 
ends in the science of biblical criticism. Among 
the now demonstrated facts of scientific pro- 
gress are some former speculations of the sci- 
entific imagination. “ I touch not hypotheses,” 
is an often quoted dictum of Newton; yet the 
great mathematician worked out the law of 
gravitation from a conjecture, and a wrong hy- 
pothesis which he held concerning the nature 
of light retarded for many years scientific know- 
ledge of the revelations of the spectrum. Many 
received opinions, moreover, concerning the 
books of the Bible are nothing but late Jewish 
guesses, which have become congealed and 
rigid in Christian opinion. Not a few theories 
of our biblical critics may indeed prove to be 
airy and unsubstantial, as the clouds which 
increasing light soon dissipates. But some lit- 
erary conjectures have already been signally 
confirmed by subsequent discovery. For ex- 
ample, scholars had separated by purely critical 
methods certain interpolations from Demos- 
thenes’s Oration on the Crown. The accuracy 
of their critical determination of the original 
has since been shown by the discovery of a 
record of the exact length of the original ora- 
tion. Similarly, a critical study of the “ Apos- 
tolic Constitutions” and an “Apostolic Epit- 
ome” led to the conjecture that these writings 
embodied an earlier and simpler document, 
which the critics undertook to reconstruct. 
The subsequent discovery of the “ Teaching 
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of the Twelve Apostles” brought to light the 
very document of the critics’ conjecture, and 
signally justified their learned guesswork. 
Much, doubtless, in the Old Testament must 
always remain to us matter of learned conjec- 
ture or of simple faith; but the higher criti- 
cism is slowly recovering from the dim vistas 
of the past the grand outlines, at least, and the 
main course of the religion of the Bible. In 
proportion as it succeeds in accomplishing this 
desirable result, our confidence in the distin- 
guishing features of the biblical revelation 
ceases to be a mere dependence on Jewish 
tradition, or an act of unquestioning faith, and 
grows into the definiteness and firmness of se- 
curely rooted knowledge. Amid whatever is 
still uncertain and theoretical, a great deal also 
is coming to be definitely known concerning 
the structure of the several books of the Old 
Testament, the social conditions in successive 
ages of the chosen people, the tasks and prob- 
lems with which the true Israel was confronted, 
and the development of the moral and reli- 
gious faiths which rendered Jacob an elect ser- 
vant of the true God, amid the great world- 
powers which had their day and passed away; 
while through all the tumults and confusions 
of this marvelous history the one divine pur- 
pose may be the more clearly discerned, as it 
“marched on in strength” toward its Christian 
consummation. The time will come when the 
Church will recognize its debt of gratitude 
even to the critics who have seemed to be its 
enemies, and who sometimes may have too 
rudely disturbed its peace by their skeptical 
challenge of its inherited dogmas. When all 
their warfare shall be accomplished, we shall 
have gained firmer historical ground on which 
to build the peaceable habitations of our faith 
in the true God of Israel. Already, in recon- 
structing the argument for revelation, of which 
the Old Testament is at once the means and 
the product, we may build with much hewn 
stone and seasoned timber, for quarrying and 
cutting which we have to thank the higher 
critics. 

As another happy consequence of their work, 
we can now see still more clearly what may be 
called the naturalness of the supernatural in 
history and revelation. Nothing is more help- 
ful to faith at the present time than to accom- 
plish just this — to discern and to follow the 
natural methods of God in the higher and di- 
viner work of his Spirit in the world. For the 
deepest tendency of modern thought is not to 
run into violent denial of the supernatural: the 
profounder endeavor of all our thinking, whe- 
ther in science or religion, is to discover the 
points of unity, to follow the lines of continuity, 
between the material and the spiritual phenom- 
ena of the universe, and throughout the whole 
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development of life and the progress of history. 
We hesitate to admit evidence of the supernat- 
ural which cannot at the same time be /cated as 
part and element of some larger and diviner or- 
der. The universe must speak one language of 
divine reason to our ears. Miracles may be ac- 
cepted as the superlatives of the divine speech, 
of which the ordinary forces of nature are the 
positives ; the comparatives might be found in 
our higher spiritual masteries of nature. But 
miracles as isolated events are not so credible. 
Miracles which cannot be seen to lie corfnected 
with one another as moments of some higher 
process of events do not easily command our 
rationalassent. Miracles which seem to be mere 
dashes of motiveless color on the surface of na- 
ture’s canvas,—miracles which do not weave 
themselves as One golden thread through the 
woof of history,—if not regarded as impossi- 
ble, at least will not find ready credence in 
our critical habits of mind. While “the mod- 
esty of true science” may prevent dogmatic 
denial even of aseemingly strange and meteoric 
miracle in the firmament of the world’s faith, 
the truth of the scientific intellect requires the 
evidence of order and continuity in the realm 
of the spiritual and the supersensible, as it finds 
order and continuity in the play and movement 
of those forces the effects of which are sensibly 
discovered. A method of investigation, there- 
fore, or a conception of religion, which serves 
in any degree to introduce order into the 
realm of the spiritual, and to render more de- 
monstrably evident the laws, processes, and har- 
monies of the one divine working in all spheres, 
cannot fail ultimately to be a powerful contri- 
bution in aid of faith in the supersensible and 
the eternal. 

Precisely this result is appearing from the new 
biblical science. It may indeed measure more 
accurately, and leave us more familiar with 
the breaks and the flaws, the fissures and the 
chasms, in the formation of the Old Testament; 
but it causes the higher order of the whole Bi- 
ble to stand out before us more impressively, 
like a mountain-range which has been lifted 
up by one and the same great power — height 
of this revelation answering to height, and glory 
to glory, in the one supernal Light. The labo- 
rious investigations and critical work of modern 
scholars are enabling us to perceive still more 
clearly what mankind has long believed, that 
the history which produced the world’s Bible, 
and which culminated in the world’s Christ, 
was not a series of isolated wonders or detached 
events, but a progressive course of revelation, 
a highway for the coming of the Lord. 

When, about half a century ago,Strauss wrote 
his new life of Jesus, his rationalistic criticism, 
with its anti-supernaturalistic premises, was re- 
ceived as a challenge and an alarm to faith. 
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But the study of the New Testament times, 
which the reckless venture of Straussawakened, 
has since then brought every portion of the lit- 
erature of the earlier Christian centuries under 
microscopic scrutiny ; and the alarm which the 
critical method aroused has given place to 
Christian gratitude in view of the results which 
by means of it scholarship has gathered for 
faith. It has taught us with increasing evidence 
that we must go back to the person of Christ, 
as the first disciples saw him, full of grace 
and truth, in order that we may find an ade- 
quately scientific explanation of the origin of 
Christianity in its new access of spiritual power. 
In a similar manner the present criticism of the 
Old Testament, if we do not entirely mistake 
its deeper significance and misread its farthest 
signs, will eventually prove, and with increas- 
ing historical certainty, that the ultimate and 
real explanation of Israel’s mission among the 
nations is to be found in Isaiah’s vision of the 
Holy One of Israel ; and that our reason must 
see with prophetic clearness “ the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up,” and “ the 
whole earth full of his glory,” or it will fail to 
understand the higher law of all history, and 
have no eyes to perceive the one revelation of 
divine purpose through the whole succession 
of events. 

This contribution of reasoned and intelligent 
faith, which the higher criticism is already be- 
stowing, may be illustrated further from the 
broader view which it helps us gain of the so- 
called argument from prophecy. Matthew Ar- 
nold, in his “ Literature and Dogma,” let the 
keen shafts of his ridicule fall thick and fast 
upon the good bishops who maintained the 
“ proof from prophecy.” So long as this argu- 
ment was displayed as an exhibit of precise 
predictions with exact fulfilments, it was not 
difficult to find the weak points in the reason- 
ing. More strain was laid upon the chain of 
predictions than some links of it seemed strong 
enough to bear. For criticism, testing the proof 
from prophecy at every point, shows that it will 
not do to overburden it with too great a claim 
of wonderful prediction and subsequent definite 
fulfilment. Some anticipations of the prophets 
never came to pass; others were not realized 
within the times, or in the ways, which had 
been prophesied; others seem too vague and 
vastly luminous to be compared with corre- 
spondences of future events. Still in their ideal 
glory they lie beyond us like the measure- 
less vistas of a sunset; they are not, as prom- 
ised, harvest fields of earth and fruits of some 
not distant autumn. It may, however, be 
still urged, even in the most searching light 
of criticism, that the great Hebrew prophets 
possessed in a signal degree the power of fore- 
seeing the course of events, and foretelling the 


issues especially of the political movements of 
their times. Mr. Arnold’s hasty remark that 
prophecy is “ an embarrassment to the Bible ” 
is superseded by the following judgment of one 
of the soberest and most discriminating of re- 
cent biblical scholars, Professor Driver: 


An impartial criticism, while, on the one hand, 
owning that temporal predictions exist which have 
been apparently unfulfilled, and admitting the 
probability that in the case of such as refer to a 
distant future, they have been incorrectly dated, 
or not transmitted to us in their original form, 
will, on the other hand, frankly acknowledge such 
as are beyond reasonable doubt or suspicion, and 
will not seek to eliminate them, or minimize their 
significance, by special pleading. 


It would be going too far, in view of this 
judgment of so competent a scholar, to affirm 
that the proof from the literal fulfilment of pre- 
cise prophecies, which was a favorite argument 
with the early Church fathers, has been emp- 
tied of all reality by recent biblical criticism ; 
the remark of Professor Driver, just quoted, 
shows that it has not. But the argument from 
prophecy need not be risked on too low ground. 
Rather the most critical scholarship lifts it up 
and gives it broader scope. The predictive 
element which characterized Hebrew proph- 
ecy may be seen to have been a moral and 
spiritual element, the truth and power of which 
were from the living God. It belonged to the 
religious endowment, to the special religious 
genius, of the bearers and interpreters of the 
revelation which found its fulfilment in Him to 
whom the Spirit was given without measure. 
In proportion as we recover the grand outlines 
of this supreme history, and are enabled to es- 
timate the forces which marshaled this supernal 
order of events, and can behold, rising in clear 
spiritual truth above the low horizons of their 
times, the celestial ideals of the prophets, the 
whole Old Testament will become to our ra- 
tional understanding of it one increasing Mes- 
sianic prophecy: the religion of Israel moves 
on, impelled by a higher purpose, and instinct 
with a divine prescience, of which inspired in- 
terpreters, like Isaiah in moments of vision, 
become gloriously aware. 

A suggestive comparison may be drawn be- 
tween this larger view in which we now hold 
the “proof from prophecy,” and the better 
conception which Darwinism has opened to 
us of the old argument from design. In Pa- 
ley’s “ Evidences,” which not many years ago 
was used as a text-book in our New England 
colleges, the existence of an intelligent Designer 
of the world was inferred from the presence of 
special contrivances in nature, such as the ear 
or the eye: very much, it was argued, as one 
could infer the existence of a watchmaker if 
he should find somewhere a watch. The evi- 
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dences, on this scale of reasoning, in favor of 
the existence of a divine Artificer were summed 
up in the answer which a student once gave 
to the professor who asked him, “ What are 
the probabilities in favor of belief in God ?” 
The reply was, “A hundred to one, sir.” 
These probabilities of faith, however, Darwin- 
ism apparently swept away, and left in their 
place the theory that these seeming contri- 
vances in nature are the results of natural pro- 
cesses, and prove only the special utilities of 
favored forms under the laws of natural and 
sexual selection. At first believers were dis- 
posed to defend the argument from design by 
attacking Darwinism. But the belief in design 
in nature evinced its vitality by proving itself 
able to survive the folly of such defenders. 
Other and wiser champions of it were embold- 
ened before long to inquire whether the evidence 
of design had not been dislodged by Darwin- 
ian science from its former hiding-place in spe- 
cial contrivances, only that it might find a more 
spacious and securer place of abiding ina higher 
and larger conception of purpose in the crea- 
tion. An eminent American botanist, the late 
Professor Asa Gray, wrote a volume of essays 
entitled “ Darwiniana,” in which, accepting 
evolutionary principles, he argued that they 
are not inconsistent with design, but rather 
enable us to reconstruct the argument from 


design, relieving it of many difficulties, and 
lifting it up to a firmer position. The evidence 
of design which, through the explanation of- 
fered by natural selection, we may lose from 
particular parts of nature, we find again in the 


whole economy of nature. “ Design in na- 
ture,” so the eminent Darwinian botanist ar- 
gued, “is distinguished from that in human 
affairs —as it fittingly should be—by all-com- 
prehensiveness and system.” Similarly, a lead- 
ing, more pronounced Darwinian, Mr. Wallace, 
in the conclusion of his book on “ Darwinism,” 
in which he has given a thorough “ exposition 
of the principle of natural selection,” writes 
this summary of his belief in design : 


To us, the whole purpose, the only raison 
a’étre, of the world, — with all its complexities of 
physical structure, with its grand geological pro- 
gress, the slow evolution of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, and the ultimate appearance of 
man,— was the development of the human spirit 
in association with the human body. 


Thus modern science opens to faith the larger 
view that evolution itself isrational ; thatnature 
is saturated with thought; that natural pro- 
cesses and laws are all coérdinated in one liv- 
ing Intelligence and Power; that the Creator 
is not an absent artificer, but is immanent in, 
as well as lord of, the creation. We learn that 
evolution itself “ makes forrighteousness,” that 
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biology is a growing prophecy of more life and 
richer. With scientific prescience we may say 
of nature as one progressive and ordered whole, 
as the Christian apostle said of it, that the 
“earnest expectation of the creation waiteth 
for the revealing of the sons of God.” Paley’s 
“ Evidences ” are indeed dead, but only to rise 
again in a glorified form; we need not believe 
less in purpose as we have reason to believe 
more, with growing knowledge, that from the 
primordial atoms through the age-long ascent 
of life, and beyond our vision, the creation looks 
one way, makes one music, and all things tend 
to “ one far-off divine event.” 

In much the same way as the older reason- 
ing concerning design has been enlarged and 
ennobled by our natural science, the proof also 
from prophecy has been driven by the biblical 
critics from the narrowing littleness of details, 
and set in the largeness of vast spiritual pro- 
cesses and ends. So exalted and illumined in 
its relation to all history, prophecy does not 
lose any remarkable features of specific fulfil- 
ments which may stand the test of critical stud- 
ies, while it gains in scope and dignity, and is 
invested with a more impressive power over 
reverent reason. Prophecy as a whole and in 
its general laws of spiritual movement and di- 
rection, like evolution, witnesses in the last 
analysis to a diviner element, a higher guid- 
ance in man’s history, than mere naturalism 
can measure or weigh. Unless we are pre- 
pared to find thus the living One in nature as 
a whole, we shall not be apt to discover any 
special sign of his handiwork in particular ob- 
jects of nature — in flower, orstar, or even in the 
soul of man. But when once the higher Spirit 
is recognized as the life and source of all,—a 
“Something far more deeply interfused,”— 
then the living God may be felt and found in 
each living and lovely manifestation of truth 
and grace in nature. So when we have once 
apprehended the leading of God in the whole 
scope and purpose of the history of the chosen 
people, and in the Bible which proceeds from 
it, we need find little further difficulty in re- 
ceiving the prophet’s vision and hearing him 
speak the word of God. 

Thus far we have been sketching in general 
outline some of the benefits which faith itself 
may hope to receive from the science of bibli- 
cal criticism. These fruits of it should not be 
hidden from the people, as though they could 
be wholesome only to the scholars. A freer 
use of the sifted results of the higher criticism 
might relieve the minds of many devout read- 
ers of the Bible from perplexities and difficul- 
ties of many kinds which burden their under- 
standing and use of the Old Testament. The 
newer criticism may afford the help of a higher 
and more serene position to some whose in- 
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herited trust in the Word of God has become 
entangled in questions of possible errors on 
some page of the Old Testament. It may afford 
breathing-space and relief to their confused and 
hard-pressed faith, like the relief which one 
finds when he is climbing up some mountain- 
side through the tangled forest, half wondering 
whether he is lost, and at length comes out to 
some clear spot of wide outlook, and knows 
just where he is. 

Little use has as yet been made of the higher 
criticism in the average Sunday-school instruc- 
tion; but it should be regarded as hazardous 
not to give to the young the benefit of the best 
biblical study and criticism. For the youth who 
are to be the believers or the unbelievers of 
the coming generation need even more than 
adults of settled beliefs the best that can be 
thought and said with regard to the Bible, its 
structure, its history, and its teachings. In some 
Sunday-schools where a wise constructive use 
of the freest methods of biblical study has been 
made, most hopeful results have been secured. 
The prophets have been made interesting to 
children. Skeptical theories have been dis- 
armed of their power at some later period to 
subvert the earlier faith of childhood. Young 
persons who under careful training of the 
Church itself are quietly and reverently led to 
reach without shock or fear such views of the 
3ible and its inspiration as are commanding 
the best scholarship of the world, may be early 
saved from that peculiar peril to faith which 
accompanies a sudden disclosure of new and 
unadjusted knowledge. It will prove to be the 
most far-seeing wisdom, even in elementary 
biblical instruction, to imitate that apostle who 
once said in the presence of some very imma- 
ture Christians, “‘ Let me speak freely unto you 
of the patriarch David.” 

In discussing, as we have been doing, the 
higher criticism from the practical side, we 
have not dwelt upon the sociological impor- 
tance of the revived study of the Old Testa- 
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ment. In this direction there lies indeed an 
almost unworked field. To the student of mod- 
ern social problems, and to the preacher of 
“just relations between men,” the social ethics 
of the prophets may prove a most valuable 
contribution. Passages could be selected from 
these sacred writings concerning the strain and 
peril of class privilege and monopolies, which, 
with but little note and comment, might be 
published as tracts for the times. To the stu- 
dent of politics, likewise, the restored Old Tes- 
tament — the Old Testament in the light of the 
most critical and historical study of it— may 
prove an invaluable text-book. Ifa young man 
wishes to enter upon a political career of far- 
reaching power and light in this country, three 
studies may be especially commended to him 
—the study of American political history, of 
constitutional law, and of the social ethics of 
the Old Testament. 

The signal and supreme benefit which the 
higher criticism may confer will be found to 
consist in the increased clearness in which it 
will enable us to distinguish from everything 
else in history the “ Life which was from the 
beginning, and which was manifested,” “the 
eternal Life which was with the Father, and 
which was manifested unto us.” The very con- 
troversies which criticism provokes concerning 
the written word serve to set in authority above 
what has been written the Life that has been 
lived. In the New Testament the disciples, 
according to their Hebrew custom, would often 
say, “It is written: ” “ And that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled.” We also may still say, It 
is written. But there is something beyond that 
for us to say—lIt is lived! And that the Life 
may be fulfilled! Oursupernal authority is this, 
It has been lived! The Life is better than the 
word ; the Christ more than the Scripture. If 
we are critical students of the word, we may 
become worshipful followers of the Life. The 
final and sure reason for our hope is not, It is 
written ; but beyond that,— It is lived! 


Newman Smyth. 
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(NORTH GEORGIA SCOUTS.) 


RODE a horse, a dappled bay, 
Coal black his mane and tail,— 

A horse who never needed spur, 
Nor curb, nor martingale. 


And by my side three others rode, 
Sun-tanned, long-haired, and grim, 

Wild men led on by Edmondson, 
Jim Polk, you ’ve heard of him. 


Behind us galloped, four by four, 
A swarthy, mottled band 

Of reckless fellows, chosen from 
The bravest in the land. 


Whither away on that fair day ? 
Oh, just a dash for fun, 

To speed our horses and keep up 
With Jim Polk Edmondson. 
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Behind our backs we left the hills, 
We crossed the Salliquoy ; 

My right-hand comrade smiled and said: 
“T fished here when a boy.” 


Then, from the rise at Hogan’s house, 
I saw as in a dream, 

Reed-fringed, and silver-blue, and deep, 
The Coosawattee gleam. 


A shot rang out! A bullet split 
The air so close to me, 

I felt the keen, hot puff; and then 
A roar of musketry. 


A wind of lead blew from the wood ; 
We met it at a run: 

We sped so fast along the lane, 
The worm-fence panels spun. 


A horse went down, a dying face 
Scowled darkly at the sky ; 

A bullet clipped my comrade’s hat 
And lopped the brim awry. 


“Come, boys; come on!” our leader cried. 
Pell-mell we struck the line ; 


THE GENTLEMAN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHAN TOW, THE HIGHROB.”’ 


TRADITION says that the fa- 

mous Wing Shee learned medi- 

cine in the street of the Thirty- 

four Sorrowful Grandfathers, 

Canton, from the tongues of the 

sacred storks whose eyelids he 
sewed together against the sight of happenings 
profane. Another tradition denies that he ever 
did learn it. Yet surely the doctor was a man 
of parts, and was gifted with every element, 
except the favor of chance, for what men call 
success. He looked frail in body; yet he had 
shone so valorous in the Tae-ping rebellion 
that the mandarin in whose mob of militants 
Wing Shee marched had plotted perforce to 
extinguish him. Thus was Wing started on his 
wanderings, which stopped twenty years ago in 
a garret room at No. 13+ Beverly Place, San 
Francisco. 

His walls were hung with water-colors rem- 
iniscent of screens and fans and china. There 
was a life-sized lady in much gilt embroidery, 
who walked due north, while her eyes yearned 
due south —a triumph of mind over matter. 
There was a beautiful flesh-tint of the fat Hoo 
King, who had refused to recognize it ; where- 
upon Wing had given it the grimace of a fiend, 
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My comrade’s pistol spat its balls, 
And likewise so did mine. 


A swirl of smoke with rifts of fire 
Enveloped friend and foe ; 

Death, so embarrassed, hardly knew 
What way his strokes must go. 


The fight closed in on every side, 
And tore one spot of ground ; 

There was not room to swing an arm, 
Or turn your horse around. 


A moment thus, and then we broke 
The circle of our foes. 

Old Hogan, in his doorway, heard 
The crunching of our blows, 


The while we used our pistol-butts, 
As swords, on many a head; 

And yet, and yet, down in that wood 
We left our leader, dead. 


So, now you know just how it was 
We had our little fun, 

Speeding our horses to keep up 
With Jim Polk Edmondson. 


Maurice Thompson. 
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and altered the eyes so that they looked at 
the nose. For the doctor was public in any 
office of the brush. He would paint your face 
or a presentment of it, or he would paint your 
house. He would write letters, or big red 
visiting-cards, or signs. For a modest transfer 
he would chart an augury of all the delightful 
things to come in your career, forbearing men- 
tion of those miseries sufficient to the days 
thereof; and since it was done from seven ran- 
dom hairs plucked by yourself from your head, 
there was hardly room for skepticism. But 
more than for anything else was he esteemed 
for his knowledge of diseases, and of how to 
make people think that they did not have 
them. He was unorthodox in this branch, as 
he was in others; and that, among the igno- 
rant, has been ground for prejudice against 
him. 

It happened that this little old gentleman, 
who was sixty-five, though you would have said 
fifty, found his room rent two months in arrears, 
with the prospect in one day more of being 
placed on the outside of No. 134, with his pots, 
pans, and implements of art. Wing Shee, who 
had helped many a fellow in distress, and whose 
kindly eyes, through spectacles with rims as 
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large as silver dollars, attracted every child, 
would have fallen into melancholy had that 
been possible to him ; for his position seemed 
not to touch the hearts of his friends. The 
scholar’s pride that kept him from meeting 
the issue by pawning the tools of his varied 
accomplishments they would have called pre- 
sumptuous affectation. 


AsoutT this time it became most important 
to the great Chee Kung Tong to know what 
mysterious business was done of nights in the 
rooms of the Tong styling itself the Ho Wang 
Company. The Ho Wang was ostensibly a 
corporation formed to deal in wines, and the 
twenty who assembled regularly in its rooms 
for secret deliberations, with some incidental 
good-fellowship and a little propitiation of 
the gods, were called the board of directors. 
Most men in Chinatown thought the machin- 
ery of the Ho Wang merely a blind against 
some foolish local law designed to discourage 
the lottery-gambler — an innocent person who 
chooses to do business by logarithms ; or else 
they thought the twenty were manufacturing 
American silver dollars—a pursuit morally 
justified by the ever unsatisfied demand. But 
the great Chee Kung was anxious lest this 
might be the nucleus of a rival organization 
growing out of the Chee Kung’s despotism. 
A wall of the Ho Wang rooms was said to be 
inscribed with the names of its three hundred 
members, The Chee Kung wanted those names, 
and would pay for them. 

Lung Tom and Hang Dow, the hulking day 
watch-dogs of the Ho Wang quarters, were 
not available. Lung Tom was successfully ap- 
proached by a Chee Kung trusty, and said he 
was more than willing to turn an honest penny; 
but it was discovered that he could neither 
read nor write. Of Hang Dow the Chee Kung 
was chary, since he was suspected of being 
one of the Ho Wang’s members. The two 
guards were never allowed in the rooms dur- 
ing the meetings, which lasted from eight 
o’clock at night until four in the morning; but 
all the rest of the time they were required to 
keep everybody out of the company’s premises, 
except the police, who were welcome. At 
night either Lung Tom or Hang Dow was al- 
ways at the street entrance. The police used 
to come in once in a while, at first; but they 
never discovered anything to warrant suspicion. 
The place contained a number of wine-casks, 
an open fireplace with an iron pot hung in it, 
and little else to attract attention. Religious 
ceremonies seemed the main diversion of the 
Ho Wang. 

One morning, at this juncture, two emissaries 
of the Chee Kung Tong climbed to the garret 
where lodged the learned Wing Shee. They 
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heard cheerful music, and came upon the doc- 
tor curled in a small heap on his divan, smok- 
ing a pipe and playing a mandolin. Having 
conscientiously exhausted every project for 
avoiding the ejector of tenants, and having 
failed, he had turned to the companions of his 
leisure, leaving the rest to fate. Fate entered 
his roomin the persons of the two from the Chee 
Kung. That a man reported on the verge of 
bankruptcy should be thus passing his time sur- 
rounded by numerous articles on which money 
could be had at interest startled them. They 
were men with paunches and other indications 
of prosperity; but where they had expected to 
receive deference they now bowed diplomati- 
cally low, and proceeded in a subdued tone to 
lay their proposition before him, while he gra- 
ciously made tea, with no sign of enthusiasm 
visible through the great horn bows of his spec- 
tacles. When they had received their cups and 
had seated themselves, rather awed by his ele- 
gance of manner, the doctor said: 

“ What do you offer for this service? If I 
fail it will be because I lose my life.” 

“ What will you undertake it for?” asked 
the spokesman. The tea was excellent: the 
rumors about this learned gentleman must be 
ridiculously false. 

“Tt will be one dollar for every name,” said 
Wing Shee, rattling some keys in his pocket. 

“Three hundred dollars!” said the spokes- 
man. “Impossible! We will give you one hun- 
dred. No? Well, good morning.” 

The two retired slowly, as if expecting the 
suggestion of a compromise. Immediately the 
doctor jumped to the door. They had paused 
at the first landing below. He held the knob, 
ready to run and shout tothem should they start 
downtheremaining flights. But soon theirsteps 
were heard returning, whereupon he climbed 
briskly to the divan, resumed his pipe, and 
strummed a few chords on his mandolin. 

“We have decided to accept your proposi- 
tion,” said the spokesman, “ though as a mem- 
ber of the Chee Kung Tong, and as a man of 
means, we think you ought to do it for less.” 

“What can the Chee Kung do for me if I 
get a hatchet stroke in the nape of the neck ?” 
asked the doctor, sweeping a wild discord over 
the strings. “Come back in thirty-six hours, 
and if you see me alive I shall ask you for the 
money.” 

The doctor played softly until they were gone. 
He reflected that a tenth of the sum would have 
tempted him. Meanwhile, the spokesman of 
the Chee Kung was explaining to his compan- 
ion that it is better to promise three hundred 
dollars than to pay one hundred. 

When, later, the doctor returned from a visit 
to an American friend, he carried a box of tools, 
and up his sleeve was a string of boiled sau- 
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sages. In the hall ajunkman had left an empty 
barrel so large that the doctor could barely 
get it through his door. It was strong and 
heavy, and had served perhaps in the vault of 
a vineyard. When he had locked himself in 
with it, he began to move about rapidly. On 
the divan he laid the sausages, some packages 
of drugs, his mandolin, his pipe and a supply 
of tobacco, a sharp knife with a case that looked 
like a closed fan, a bottle of ground Chinese 
ink with brushes, a bundle of long paraffin ta- 
pers, several books in his language, and a bot- 
tle of rice gin. 

Then Bow Lee, who kept the joss-house 
down-stairs, and occupied the other garret 
room, heard Wing hammering and sawing and 
planing. That pleased Bow Lee; for Wing, 
whose attitude toward joss-keepers was of small 
respect, was evidently forced to the wall, and 
must pack his belongings. The little man with 
the superior manner would have to take up 
his abode in some inferior lodging, where two 
others would sleep in his bunk during parts of 
the solar day. Bow Lee, who was growing 
wealthy as a member of the Ho Wang Com- 
pany, could now rent this room for himself, 
which would suit certain financial plans of his 
not likely to mature under inspection. 

At about dusk the sounds of carpentering 
came but intermittently ; and when Bow Lee, 
after no answer to his knock, peeped curiously 
in,hefoundno one. That seemed strange, since 
he was sure he had heard a hammer-stroke but 
a minute before. A blue barrel lay in a pile of 
shavings. Bow rolled it, and found it heavy ; 
it was surprising that Wing could have filled a 
barrel and so little changed the aspect of the 
place. A medicine-box was on the divan, an 
opportunity welcome to the inquisitive joss- 
keeper. But when he touched it there came 
from near by the sharp sweep of chords on a 
mandolin. It was evidently Wing returning. 
Bow Lee fled. 

Lights began to shine from the house. The 
blue barrel lay in the twilight. Occasionally 
it oscillated gently, as if some heavy person 
had run across an adjoining room in the flimsy 
building. A cloud of tobacco smoke hung 
closely around it, as though brought from the 
ceiling by a mood of the atmosphere. By and 
by an American in a leathern apron came with 
ropes and let it down the stairs. Then he locked 
the door and took the key. At the street the 
barrel escaped from the ropes and trundundled 
across the sidewalk, where it stopped abruptly 
against the wheel of a wagon. The man with 
the rope apologized, though it was not plain 
to whom. 

In the back room of the Ho Wang Com- 
pany Hang Dow drowsily opened his eyes and 
then went to sleep again, while Lung Tom 
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ranged in line some newly delivered casks. The 
blue barrel had arrived among them; and this 
he left upright at one side of the room. Once, 
while Hang slumbered, Lung moved it a foot 
or two. 

When Hang awoke he saw Lung sitting on 
the blue barrel, gazing toward the wall at along 
line of hieroglyphic names he could not read. 
Before long the Ho Wang would be assembling. 
Hang lumbered with interest over to the barrel 
that was different from the others. 

“It does n’t belong here,” said Lung. “The 
man came back while you slept, and said he 
would call for it in the morning.” 

“ Unusual barrel— has two bungs! Won- 
der what ’s in it?” said Hang, with pregnant 
curiosity. But Lung did not seem to care. 
Hang could hear no swish of liquids ; its con- 
tents were evidently solid, since they made a 
sound when Hang turned it upside down, which 
was quick work for a man of his strength. At 
each end at regular intervals there were small 
round holes in the staves; but the holes had 
beenclosed from within. It worried Hang why, 
if the contents were not valuable, this had been 
done, and new heads put in. It occurred to him 
that between four and six in the morning he 
might be able to open the barrel; and should 
he take a fancy to anything in it, he could lay 
the blame on the honest Lung Tom, to whom 
the American would naturally look should any- 
thing be missing. 

“Time!” called Hang at length to Lung, 
who appeared to have started a nap. “The 
chief said he would discharge you if he found 
you asleep again.” 

“ He told me,” said Lung, without opening 
his eyes, “ that if you did n’t smoke less opium 
he would discharge you.” 

Before they left for the front room Lung 
rolled the barrel to a far corner. It oscillated 
to and fro several times, and finally, with an un- 
natural lurch, came to rest. A vapor like the 
smoke of tobacco began to rise from its vicin- 
ity; but the air was so Chinese, and the room 
so dimly lighted by a single oil-lamp, that no 
one would have detected this phenomenon. 

At eight o’clock Hoo King, the chief of 
the Ho Wangs, arrived with several members. 
Hang Dow had hastened to supper, whence he 
would seek his favorite opium-joint, where they 
never failed to drag him from his stupor at ex- 
actly half-past three in the morning. Lung Tom 
told Hoo King about the blue barrel, and took 
up his station at the street entrance to the 
hallway. 

The members stopped in the front room, 
where there were chairs and gaslight. From the 
dim corner of the back room, where the barrel 
lay on its side, it was possible to distinguish 
only that a business meeting was being held. 
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At first any one who opened the communicat- 
ing door might have heard, from a source hard 
to say, the tinkling of a mandolin, apparently 
distant, and surely in the hands of a master. 
But soon the music ceased. 


Two hours later Hoo King led the way back 
for the serious work of the night. He and those 
who thronged after him were all well known in 
Chinatown. Hoo King was a ginseng mer- 
chant and a general manipulator of profits; Ma 
‘Tee owned a factory which supplied cigars to 
all men who could not afford good ones; the 
fat Fong Ah was proprietor of a wash-house 
in which labored eighteen less fortunate Chi- 
nese; Fai Joo was known to every man who 
had been sick, for he sold drugs in one of the 
neatest shops of the quarter; Lee Yip was pres- 
ident of a curio-shop much patronized by tour- 
ists; Fuey Ying slaughtered cattle, and found 
a market for nearly every pound of them among 
the Celestials; Bow Lee sold joss-sticks, and 
ate the offerings to the gods ; Hai Lo was head 
spirit in a mysterious place called the Hole-in- 
the-ground ; and there were twelve others, all 
of fresh-shaven heads, and portliness, and clean 
clothing in noticeable colors. They wore red 
buttons in their caps, and their trousers were 
tightly wrapped at the ankles. Their dignity 
and the tobacco they smoked belonged to a 
prosperity hard to explain. 

Hoo King, who was telling Ma Tee about 
the blue barrel, said suddenly : 

“ The idiot — he told me he put it in the far 
corner!” 

The blue barrel was standing upright in the 
center of the room. 

When the heavy shutters of the rear windows 
had been barred and the door locked, and the 
chief had wrapped around his wrist the end of 
a fine wire that hung from the ceiling, four casks 
were brought forward and their bungs drawn. 
One after another each of those present took 
from his sleeve a bag, from which he counted 
twenty double eagles, holding every coin so 
that all couldsee it, then dropping it into one of 
the casks. When the money had been equally 
divided among the casks the bungs were re- 
placed, and there began a very long process 
of rolling the casks to and fro across the floor. 
Every few minutes new sets of men came for- 
ward for the work, which was arduous enough 
to set beads of perspiration on the faces of the 
fat Fong Ah and his counterpart Fuey Ying. 

It was well past midnight, and the rolling 
was nearly at an end, when, without warning, 
Hoo King’s hand flew up, jerked by the wire 
attached to his wrist. He shouted a word of 
gibberish, and, freeing himself, dropped cross- 
legged in the middle of the room, breaking into 
a chant like those of the Taoist priests. Quickly 
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six others joined him, and one man began 
pounding a gong while another played on a 
squealing pipe. ‘The transformation was credi- 
table from a dramatic point of view ; the noise 
was deafening. 

The door swung easily open, and admitted a 
sergeant of police, followed by a party of tour- 
ists and a Chinese interpreter. 

“Shut up!” shouted the sergeant, crashing 
his stick on the panel. “ Now, you John, tell 
the ladies what kind of a fandango this is.” 

“ This,” said the interpreter to the ladies, “ is 
a new kind of leligion— baily diff’unt than all 
other kinds leligions of China. All those make- 
to-write on that wall was petitions to Heaven. 
Those men wusship one big yellow god named 
Yangtse—baily much same all you ’Melicans 
wusship.” 

“ Well,” said a lady, “ they are started in the 
right direction. Who knows but that they will 
finish by becoming Christians ?” 

“ More likely to finish in jail, ma’am,” said 
the sergeant, who had had experiences. “ This 
ain’t much. But now I ’ll show you the old 
woman who sells live cats’ eyes.” 

The party filed out, each lady with her skirts 
in one hand, and her smelling-bottle in the 
other, the men puffing at cigars in competition 
with the air of the place. 

Then thescenechanged back. The contents 
of the casks — water, sand, and coin — were 
emptied out, and the money was restored to 
its owners. The operation was Hoo King’s 
method of “ sweating ” United States gold coin, 
the result of his many years of experience. 
Hoo King was the man who knew the right 
quality of sand, and judged the coins, and con- 
trolled the best methods of disposing of them 
after they had been robbed of enough metal 
for profit. The water with which the sand had 
been washed was placed ina big kettle to evapo- 
rate, and while the fire roared beneath it the 
members sat smoking, and whiling away the 
time with jovial conversation. Those who had 
to be up early stretched out in sleep. 

When Bow Lee recognized the blue barrel, 
and stated positively where he had seen it a few 
hours before, it came in for much attention and 
gossip. There was a general feeling of pleasure 
in this group of men, opposed to the learned 
Wing Shee both morally and mentally, over the 
proof of the financial straits into which he had 
fallen. Fai Joo disparaged him as a quack who 
had been the death of countless patients. Hoo 
King spoke of the rejected portrait, which in 
its altered form was a constant thorn in his side, 
and suggested how agreeable it would be to 
roast the doctor in his own blue barrel over 
such an excellent fire. Bow Lee seconded their 
sentiments with spirit, and searched for the ax, 
proposing that the barrel be broken in and its 
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contents examined. With his own eyes, he said, 
he had seen Wing Shee packing in it the cross- 
eyed portrait of the chief of the Ho Wang, to- 
gether with many strange dried animals such 
as Wing ground for his magic medicines. Here 
was a most desirable opportunity to get posses- 
sion of the portrait, and examine the outland- 
ish beasts at leisure. The doctor’s false pretenses 
could be exposed. The others hammered the 
barrel, and rolled it, and turned it upside down. 

“ Look out!” said Bow, coming up with the 
ax. “Just let me have one blow!” 

But the fat Fong Ah stayed the arm of the 
joss-keeper. 

“It won’t do,” he said; “for if the white man 
who brought it makes complaint, the police will 
search this place too thoroughly.” 

When four o’clock arrived, there had been 
a brief process with crucible and bellows, and 
the directors of the Ho Wang Company had 
gone home to peaceful slumber. 


At this point enters something like a ques- 
tion of veracity. Hang Dow returned rather 
heavy with opium, and saw the blue barrel ly- 
ing on its side. The two watchmen lay down 
in different corners of the room. Each insists 
that he slept until seven in the morning with- 
out a break, Hang says he had a dream. Their 
statements are improbable. 

Hang’s alleged dream wasthat he awoke and 
heard a sound as if one of the casks was being 
rolled very slowly across the floor. There was 
a mild collision with another cask, and then a 
silence that caused a rising of his loose scalp- 
locks. Soon came more of this cautious rolling, 
and another bump, after which he presently 
sawin the direction whence proceeded the noise 
eight tiny points of light gleaming in the dark- 
ness a few feet above the floor. The lights shone 
steadily, and there was no further sound. This 
phenomenon filled Hang with a contest of fear 
and curiosity, in which the latter finally pre- 
vailed, so that he crept gently toward the lights. 
When he was nearly within reach they disap- 
peared. He struck a match, and confronted the 
blue barrel. 

If the luminous glances of one of Wing’s 
diabolical animals had made the glimmer, the 
monster was probably too big to escape and 
be at him from the bung of the barrel. He 
lighted the lamp, and with the handle of the ax 
knocked in one of the two bungs. It is absurd 
toassert that this action would not havearoused 
LungTom. Hang tried toseeinto the barrel, but 
his head got persistently in the way of the rays 
of thelamp. He went around and knocked inthe 
other bung, so that the light might shine through 
from the other side. But as soon as he left the 
first bung-hole for the second, the first bung 
was replaced from the inside of the barrel! He 
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could not run around the barrel quickly enough 
to get ahead of the demon imprisoned within. 

But now he wedged a broomstick firmly be- 
tween two other casks, so that its end went a 
short way through one of the bung-holes and 
prevented its plug from being put back ; then 
once more he thrust in the second bung. Now 
he could see! His eyes met two large shining 
disks like spectacles. That was all. 

There came a puff as from some one blowing 
dust, and a cloud of blinding, stinging red pow- 
der filled his eyes, putting out his sight,and caus- 
inghim to howlwithpain. AsHang Dowraised 
hishands to his brow, the barrel lifted from where 
it stood, and fell heavily upon his nose, throw- 
ing him on his back. It rolled off with a thun- 
der that would have awakened ten Lung Toms. 
But Lung made no sign. It is not known just 
what further harm the barrel did to Hang Dow, 
but when it had finished with him it waddledup 
to the lamp, blew out the flame, lighted a taper 
inside of itself, and settled down comfortably. 

When, late in the morning, Hang awoke and 
saw Lung sitting in abstraction on a cask near 
by, Hang gazed inquiringly through red and 
tearful eyes at his honest fellow-watchman. 
Lung Tom glanced at him without emotion, and 
said simply : 

“Too much opium.” 

The blue barrel was gone. 


SnuBBy TAGGERTY had the barrel in hand. It 
was he who had carried and brought it. He was 
talking to it while he urged it through the door 
of the garret in Beverly Place. When he had 
locked himself into the room, and had said, with 
a sigh of rest, “ All right!” two flaps opened in 
the head of the barrel, and Doctor Wing Shee 
looked again upon his beloved abode. His head 
was swathed like a Moslem’s, and his cue was 
coiled into an additional buffer at the top of it. 

“You pullee me,” he requested, with a feeble 
grimace. 

Taggerty, who was not very tall, stood on a 
chair, and tried toextract the learned gentleman 
from within. But the doctor’s legs, cramped 
by eighteen hours in one position, refused to 
turn on their hinges, and his knees caught pro- 
vokingly against the fixed part of the barrel- 
head. 

“ Hol’ on, doc,” said Taggerty, suddenly re- 
leasing his hold, and letting his friend slump 
back to the interior of the barrel. “ Wait till 
I t’row it over.” 

When the barrel was on its side, Taggerty 
slowly manipulated the body of his friend as 
he had sometimes worked large bedsteads 
through narrow doors, and finally produced 
him complete on the floor. The doctor smiled 
in the best of humor; but when Taggerty took 
him under the arms and raised him to his feet, 
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the old gentleman’s legs refused to straighten, 
and he flopped back to a cross-legged position 
in the pile of shavings. 

“Too muchee same, allee time,” explained 
the doctor, cheerily, while his friend placed him 
on a chair, and tried to pull his legs in line. 
“No; you go that closet —look shee black 
bottle.” 

Taggerty drew forth a jar of whisky in which 
floated the remains of a plucked fowl. 

“ What the dickens is the birdie, doc ? ” said 
he, in wonder. 

“That him cloe-bud; make ‘Caw, caw, 
caw!’ You sabbee? Baily good for no-can- 
walk.” 

Halfan hour’s rubbing with this liniment left 
the Chinaman fairly restored, and not long af- 
terward the two deputies of the Chee Kung 
Tong, climbing the garret stairs, heard the fa- 
miliar tinkle of the learned gentleman’s man- 
dolin. But this time when they came in they 
found Snubby Taggerty with him. 

“ Here is a book with 303 names of the mem- 
bers of the Ho Wang Company, as written on 
the walls of its rear apartment,” said the doc- 
tor, leaning over the blue barrel. “ Three hun- 
dred dollars, however, will be sufficient.” 

The visitors exchanged glances. 

“We ’ll give you two hundred,” said the 
spokesman. 

“ Three hundred dollars wil! be sufficient,” 
said the doctor, in a tone full of meaning. 

“ But how do we know they are genuine ? 
Besides, if you don’t accept our terms your 
trouble will have been for nothing.” 

“You accepted my terms yesterday. My 
reputation guarantees their authenticity. As for 
the rest, it will be more profitable to me to drop 
the book into this barrel, in which there is an 
inch of coal oil. With this taper,” said the doc- 
tor, lighting it, “I can fire the oil, and destroy 
the book of names — the valuable book ofnames 
— instantaneously. I give you a minute by my 
friend’s watch to decide. You look shee,” said 
the doctor, in English, to Taggerty. 

The envoys departed, leaving Wing Shee in 
possession of fifteen big gold pieces. 

The door had barely closed before it was 
opened unceremoniously by a creature with a 


hooked nose and a mouth of disdain, who said 
to Wing Shee briefly : 

“ Well, to-day is the thirty-first. What is it— 
pay or get bounced ?” 

“ Say, feller,” said Taggerty, who sat easily 
in a chair, “that ain’t the way to speak to a 
gent like this. He ’s first cousin to the King 
of the Asiastic empire, he is—an’ I don’t like 
yer ugly face, savez?” 

“ What have you got to do with it, you snub- 
nose ?” said the ejector of tenants, scornfully. 

“Oh, let ’s see!” said Taggerty, joyfully. 
“Count ’em out, doc; an’ see he don’t cheat on 
the change. Did n’t I tell yer the doc was in 
the swim ? I’m his chief bull-whacker, I am — 
take a run!” 

The ejector was rudely ejected by the collar, 
and from the stairs were heard sounds of a per- 
son descending with great difficulty, but with 
much haste. 

“ Say, doc,” said Snubby-Taggerty, when he 
returned, “ was they really three hundred mem- 
bers to that outfit ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Wing Shee. “All those names 
dead men. They was put on that wall to make 
foolee people. But you baily good boy. I 
give you twenty dollies.” 

“Naw! You ’n’ me’seven for the time you 
fixed me busted eye. But they ’s twenty live 
ones, anyhow. An’ you’n’ me ’ll get a reward 
from the Gov’ment for nosin’ a counterfeiters’ 
nest. Say, I’ve got a scheme or two to let 
you in on; for you ’re a dandy—you are!” said 
Taggerty, gazing admiringly at the blue barrel. 
“ Bye! ” 

After a while nothing remained of the blue 
barrel but a pile ofkindling-wood. Thelearned 
Doctor Wing Shee sat on his divan, playing 
the mandolin softly, and now and then taking 
a whiff from his pipe. 

“‘ The best of it,” he said to himself, with a 
quiet smile, as he stared through his great spec- 
tacles, and thought of the time he had spent in 
the barrel reading by the light of a taper, “is 
that, after twenty years, I at last finished the 
‘Story of How Yuen Liu Taught the Stork to 
Play Shuttle-Cock,’ which, to me, is the most 
stupid and improbable of the Seven Thousand 
Classics.” 


Chester Bailey Fernald. 
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The People against Spoils. 


HERE have been within the last few months two 

very striking and encouraging demonstrations that 
the people of the country are strongly on the side of civil- 
service reform. The first of these was made in the 
State of New York in November last, when a thor- 
oughgoing declaration in favor of the reform was 
adopted as a part of the new constitution. This decla- 
ration was that “all appointments and promotions in 
the civil service of the State, and all the civil divisions 
thereof, including cities and villages, shall be made 
according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained, so 
far as practicable, by examinations which, so far as 
practicable, shall be competitive. . . . Laws shall be 
made to provide for the enforcement of this section.” 
The people of the State approved this declaration by 
a majority of 82,695, and the new State civil-service 
commission, appointed by Governor Morton, has been 
acting in accordance with the popular mandate, ex- 
tending the scope of the civil-service regulations in 
many directions, putting various branches of the ser- 
vice in New York and other cities under them for the 
first time. 

Even more significant than this New York verdict 
was the one pronounced by the people of Chicago in 
April last. The question was presented there much 
more clearly than it was in New York State, for it was 
not associated with other legal changes. The advocates 
of the reform, led by the Civic Federation of Chicago, 
had succeeded in inducing the State legislature to pass 
an act authorizing the voters of any municipality to 
apply the civil-service reform system to its depart- 
ments. Working with this as a basis, the Civic Feder- 
ation began a vigorous agitation for the redemption of 
the city from misrule. The objects of their organiza- 
tion were stated to be to promote the “honesty, effi- 
ciency, and economy of the municipal government and 
the highest welfare of the citizens,” and to “increase the 
interest of citizens in municipal affairs by securing the 
utmost practicable separation of municipal issues from 
State and National politics.”’ In their campaign they 
put the civil-service reform question to the front, and 
made that their chief issue. They explained its work- 
ings in order to show the voters that it was above all 
others the system of the people. “ Under the civil-ser- 
vice law,” said one of their orators at the last mass 
meeting before election, ‘‘ the poorest among the peo- 
ple can compete on equal terms with the more promi- 
nent applicants. Justice will prevail in the selection, 
and merit alone will influence their appointment. All 
classes of citizens, from the humblest to the highest, 
will enjoy the benign benefits of this law.”” That was 
remarkable language to hear from a political platform, 
but it was no more remarkable than the resolutions 
which the meeting adopted. The first one of them must 
have made the old “ war-horses ” of party politics rub 
their eyes in amazement. It read: 


We, citizens and voters of Chicago, in mass meeting 
assembled, regardless of party, do declare as our solemn 
conviction that the spoils system, of which our city and 
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citizens have been so long the victims, has brought a 
long train of municipal woes which threaten municipal 
disaster. 


This was followed by a series of declarations in 
favor of the application of the civil-service law to all 
departments of the city service, and an appeal for votes 
for the reform candidate for mayor, who stood-pledged 
to put that law into operation. The “plain people” 
responded, as they respond always in this country un- 
der like conditions, heartily and enthusiastically to this 
appeal to their intelligence and common sense. The 
workingmen were among the first to rally to the cause. 
The Trade and Labor Assembly, representing several 
thousands of workingmen, resolved, by a unanimous 
vote, to support the civil-service proposition, and an 
overwhelming majority of the laboring class are be- 
lieved to have taken the same stand. The reform candi- 
date for mayor was elected by a majority of 41,000, and 
the civil-service proposition was adopted by a majority 
of 45,000. This was accomplished in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the politicians of both parties, and of the police. 
One campaign of education had been sufficient to bring 
the people in irresistible numbers to the side of reform. 

There is great encouragement in this result for mu- 
nicipal and civil-service reformers everywhere. What 
the Civic Federation did in Chicago can be done by 
similar organizations in other cities. The Chicago vic- 
tory was in some respects a reflex of the anti-Tam- 
many victory in New York city in November; but in 
a larger sense it was a result of the steadily growing 
interest in municipal affairs which has been in progress 
throughout the country for a year or more, and which 
dates from the founding of the City Club in New York 
in 1892. This organization, dedicated to the non-par- 
tizan idea in municipal government, has been a verita- 
ble beacon-light set upon a hill, not only for New York 
city but for the whole country. Early in its career it 
inspired the formation of the National Municipal 
League, and in its own city its influence has grown 
steadily and surely until, as its last annual report 
shows, it has surrounded itself with twenty-four Good 
Government Clubs, which cover nearly all sections of 
the municipality. These clubs have proved to be most 
powerful agencies for enforcing election laws, and for 
keeping alive throughout the year the interest of com- 
pact bodies of working reformers. The Civic Federa- 
tion was one of the fruits of the national awakening of 
civic pride which the City Club’s career has caused, 
and its great success ought to have an inspiring ef- 
fect upon every city in the land. Like the City Club 
and the Committee of Seventy in New York, and other 
municipal-reform organizations, it places the separ- 
ation of municipal affairs from State and National 
politics as equal in importance to civil-service reform. 
These are, in fact, the fundamental principles of the 
new movement for the redemption of American cities 
from corrupt rule. There can be no permanent reform 
till State and National political considerations are elimi- 
nated completely both from the municipal service and 
from the minds of the voters. “ The price of liberty,” 
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said George William Curtis, “is not eternal cringing 
to party, but eternal fidelity to our own mind and con- 
science,”’ for “ while the method of republican govern- 
ment is party, its basis is individual conscience and 
common sense.” Of nothing is that so true as of 
municipal government. The reformers of New York 
and Chicago appealed to the “individual conscience 
and common sense ”’ of the people, and the people an- 
swered their call joyfully. So will it be in every 
other city and State in which the experiment shall 
be repeated. 


The Government of English Cities. 


Any American who wishes to preserve the com- 
fortable assurance that ours is the best-governed coun- 
try in the world should by all means refuse to read 
Dr. Albert Shaw’s recent volume on “ Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain.’’ In view of the fact that 
nearly one third of our people now live in cities, it can 
hardly be claimed that the country is well governed 
if the cities are misgoverned. The municipal govern- 
ments touch the life of the people much more nearly 
in many ways than those of the State or of the nation : 
if they are efficient and intelligent, they can greatly 
promote our welfare; if they are corrupt and incapable, 
they may grievously afflict us. That they are, as a 
rule, scandalously inefficient, and in many cases dis- 
honest, is the general confession. The impression 
seems to have prevailed until recently that this was a 
matter of course, that cities must needs be the prey 
of the spoiler. Of late a different idea has begun to ob- 
tain: a number of people are now persuaded that 
cities may be well governed. The exhibit which Dr. 
Shaw’s volume makes of the kind of government which 
the English citizen enjoys will furnish food for reflec- 
tion to sober Americans. 

It would probably be not far from the truth to say that 
the average English city spends about half as much on 
its government as an American city of the same size, 
and gets about twice as much for it. The English 
municipal governments are, in almost all cases, be- 
lieved by the citizens to be wholly free from jobbery. 
They enjoy, in an eminent degree, the confidence of 
those whose affairs they administer. Our British cou- 
sins know how to get those whom they can trust to 
serve them in the city governments. “ At the end of 
its three years’ work,” says Dr. Shaw, “the first Lon- 
don council had so conducted itself that its friends 
could say, without contradiction, that ‘through all these 
years of administrative labors, as complex and con- 
fusing as ever fell to any governing body in the world, 
no shadow of a shade of personal corruption has at- 
tached to any single member of the council.’ The 
members had served without a penny of reward, direct 
or indirect. Yet many of them had given all or most 
of their time to the municipal service, while the whole 
body of 140, though composed of men who for the 
most part had private business or professional duties 
that could not be abandoned, gave an average of one 
third of their working time—two whole days each 
week — to council and committee meetings, and labors 
connected with the public affairs of the metropolis.” 

The municipal organization of the great towns of 
England differs widely from all the American types. The 
entire power, legislative and executive, is vested in 
the council —a great committee of the citizens number- 
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ing from sixty to one hundred members, elected for 
three years, one third retiring every year. National 
politics do not enter largely into municipal affairs, and 
many of these councilors are returned without oppo- 
sition for many years. In Manchester Dr. Shaw re. 
ports one alderman who had served for 45 years, 
another for 42, another for 37, another for 32, another 
for 27, seven more for from 20 to 24 years, and the 
rest for from 13 to 18 years. The terms of the ordi- 
nary councilmen were not apt to be so long. 

The council elects the mayor, who is simply its pre- 
siding officer, and has very little executive responsi- 
bility ; and it divides itself into committees, to each of 
which it assigns some department of municipal actiy- 
ity. In Manchester there are seventeen grand standing 
committees, as follows: on art gallery, on baths and 
wash-houses, on cleansing, on finance, on gas-works, 
on buildings and improvements, on markets, on parks 
and cemeteries, on paving and street work, on free 
libraries, on sewage disposal, on sanitary administra- 
tion, on town hall, on police, on water-supply, on ship- 
canal, and on technical instruction. There are also 
nearly a hundred subcommittees. Each standing com- 
mittee employs a skilled and well-paid chief executive 
officer, whose position is permanent. This chief at- 
tends, of course, to the details of administration. The 
work of the committee is supervisory. Each standing 
committee regularly reports its work to the council, 
and obtains authority and grants of money for its pur- 
poses. 

It will be observed that there is no such division of 
jurisdiction and responsibility as uniformly exists in 
American cities. The council is the sole and supreme 
municipal power; the mayor and the city clerk are ap- 
pointed by it and are responsible to it; all the executive 
officials are itsemployees. Although the body is a large 
one, there is a practical concentration of responsibility, 
and the publicity with which all the business must be 
conducted leaves little room for maladministration. 

Dr. Shaw argues cogently for the superiority of the 
English system. He declares that it is ‘‘as simple, 
logical, and effective as the American system is com- 
plicated and incompatible with harmonious and respon- 
sible administration.” Itis quite true, as he declares, 
that “city government in America defeats its own ends 
by its ‘ checks and balances,’ its partitions of duty and 
responsibility, and its grand opportunities for the game 
of hide and seek.” Yet the expectation of electing a 
council of seventy-five men, in any American city, who 
could be trusted to administer its affairs with honesty 
and economy, seems rather sanguine. It is not unlikely 
that we shall come tothat, but we have apparently not yet 
reached a development of municipal patriotism which 
would make it possible. The council is always the weak 
point in the American municipality. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any American city of the first class has 
ever succeeded, for any length of time, in electing an 
incorruptible council. Cities do sometimes succeed in 
finding one man in their population to whom it is safe 
to intrust power; but the attempt to secure sixty or a 
hundred men, of real capacity and unquestioned hon- 
esty, who would devote their time to the administration 
of the affairs of the city, would be attended with some 
difficulty. Such a system depends, also, upon the com- 
plete elimination of party politics from municipal af- 
fairs— a consummation not yet so near as might be 
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wished. For the present it is doubtful whether we can 
do better than to concentrate executive responsibility in 
the mayor, dividing, as wisely as we can, the executive 
from the legislative functions, and removing as far as 
possible the opportunities for contentions and collisions. 

The most remarkable revelation of this interesting 
volume is that which relates to the growth of municipal 
socialism in England. There was once, we have heard, 
a Manchester school of political economy whose maxim 
was Laisses-faire, and whose contention was that the 
sphere of government should be sharply restricted. It 
is clear that political philosophers of this school do not 
now govern Manchester. The chapter which Dr. Shaw 
has devoted to the “ Social Activities of British Towns ” 
shows that England has boldly undertaken the muni- 
cipalization of monopolies. In the principal towns the 
gas-works are public property; the price of gas varies 
from fifty to seventy-five cents a thousand feet ; and the 
business brings large revenues into the city treasury. 
Many of the cities own the street-railway tracks, and 
lease them for short terms to operating companies, de- 
riving from them also considerable revenue, Electri- 
city has not yet been developed to the same extent as in 
this country ; but it is evident that this is soon to fall un- 
der the control of the municipality. Baths, laundries, 
and lodging-houses are owned by many of the cities, and 
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several of them have become large owners and renters 
of real estate. In Glasgow, in Birmingham, in Lon- 
don, many people live in tenements built and owned 
by the city, and pay their rent directly to the city. All 
this, it must be owned, is contrary to orthodox teach- 
ing on the subject of government, and perhaps it is 
too soon to pronounce judgment upon it; but thus far, 
with some exceptions, it appears to be working well, 
and public sentiment in all these cities more and more 
strongly approves the policy of a large coéperation, 
through the municipal government, in the promotion 
of the general welfare. 

American cities will probably go more slowly in this 
direction, serving themselves by the careful observation 
and occasional imitation of foreign methods. If any of 
these innovations, on experiment, are found to work 
well under American conditions, they will be adopted. 
But any such experiments here must go hand in hand 
with the adoption of the merit system in the civil service. 

Mr. Bernheim’s instances of the squandering of mu- 
nicipal franchises in New York, as set forth in the 
May CENTURY, show the necessity of a radical alter- 
ation of policy under this head in our American cities. 


1A valuable handbook is William Howe Tolman’s “ Muni- 
cipal Reform Movement in the United States,” with an intro- 
ductory chapter by the Rev. Dr, Charles H. Parkhurst. 
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Notes on Poe. 
T the head of an article on “ Poe in New York,” 


[\ in the October CENTURY, is a portrait “from a 
daguerreotype owned by Mr. Robert Lee Traylor.” 
A footnote says: 

This daguerreotype, made by Pratt of Richmond, was 
presented by Poe, a short time before his death, to Mrs. 
Sarah Elmira (Royster) Shelton, whom he had engaged 
to marry. It is believed to be his last portrait. 

As more or less interest attaches to everything con- 
nected with Poe, I venture to tell what I know of this 
portrait. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1854-55, I was 
walking down Main street, Richmond, when my at- 
tention was attracted by a picture in the show-case of 
a daguerreotyper, bearing this inscription: “Zdgar Al- 
lan Poe — taken three weeks before his death.” 1 im- 
mediately climbed to the studio, and asked for further 
information, which was cheerfully given by Mr. Pratt. 

“You know, of course,” said he, “that the early 
part of Poe’s life, as well as the last months of it, was 
spent in Richmond. I knew him well, and hehad often 
promised me to sit for a picture, but had never done 
so. One morning—in September, I think—I was 
standing at my street door when he came along and 
spoke to me. I reminded him of his unfulfilled prom- 
ise, for which he made some excuse. I said, ‘ Come up- 
stairs now.’ He replied, ‘Why, I am not dressed for 
it.’ ‘Never mind that,’ saidI; ‘I ’ll gladly take you 
just as youare.’ He came up, and I took that picture. 
Three weeks later he was dead in Baltimore.” 

Being satisfied then — as I am now — that Mr. Pratt 
told the truth concerning his daguerreotype, I at once 
offered to buy it ;’ but naturally enough he declined 
to sell what, even then, was of considerable value. 


He told me, however, that he had made an excellent 
copy for the lady to whom Poe was engaged (not men- 
tioning her name), and would make me one if I so 
desired. He did so, and this copy is now in my pos- 
session, in perfect preservation, after forty years.1 It 
is in every respect, so far as I am capable of judging, 
quite as good as was the original; but it is #of the 
original, nor, I am inclined to think, is that of Mr. Tray- 
lor. Where the original now is, I do not know; but 
whoever examines it, or a good copy, closely, will see 
that the picture is not such a one as Poe would be 
likely to give to the lady of his love. The dress is 
something more than careless. The “stand-up” collar 
is turned down over aloosely tied cravat; the high-cut 
waistcoat, with a sprig of evergreen in the buttonhole, is 
buttoned at the top, but is open nearly all the way down, 
and into the space thus left a white handkerchief is 
thrust, as if to conceal the crumpled linen. The coat is 
thrown back from the shoulders in rather reckless fash- 
ion, and the whole costume, as well as the hair and 
face, indicates that the poor poet was in a mood in 
which he cared very little how he looked. Moreover, 
Mr. Pratt gave me distinctly to understand that the 
copy for Poe’s Jady-love was made after his death, and 
at her request ; and I also understood that the original 
had never been out of Pratt’s possession. Doubtless 
he made severa] — perhaps many — copies after mine ; 
but I am quite certain of the genuineness and fidelity 
of my own. 

In February, 1860, I was again in Richmond, and 
being still deeply interested in everything pertaining 
to Poe, I endeavored to enlarge my then rather scanty 
information by inquiries among those who had person- 


1 Mr. Dimmock has since presented this daguerreotype to The 
Players, New York.—Epiror. 
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ally known him. Except ina single instance, these in- 
quiries were virtually fruitless; but the exception more 
than compensated for failure elsewhere. Mr. John R. 
Thompson, editor of the “ Southern Literary Messen- 
ger,” and after the war a well-known journalist of 
New York, kindly gave me the benefit of his acquain- 
tance with the subject under peculiarly favorable cir- 
cumstances. I will condense into the briefest possible 
compass what Mr. Thompson told me, using his own 
words as nearly as memory permits. 


I was editing the ‘‘ Messenger” in 1848-49 ew he], 
when one day, probably in_the latter part of 1848, on 
going home for lunch my mother told me that a stranger 
had called to see me, and had left a message to the ef- 
fect that for a week past a man calling himself Poe 
had been wandering around Rocketts (a rather disrepu- 
table suburb of Richmond) in a state of intoxication and 
apparent destitution, and that his friends, if he had 
any, ought to look after him. I immediately took a 
carriage and drove down to Rocketts, and spent the af- 
ternoon in a vain search— being more than once on the 
point of finding him, when he seemed to slip away. Fi- 
nally, when night came on, I went to the most decent of 
the drinking-shops and left my card with the barkeeper, 
with the request that if he saw the alleged Poe again, 
he would give ithim. Ten days, perhaps, had passed, 
and in the press of occupation the matter had entirely 
gone from my mind, when on a certain morning a per- 
son whom I had never seen before entered the office, 
asked if I was Mr. Thompson, and then said, ‘‘ My name 
is Poe,” without further introduction or explanation. As, 
singularly enough, I had never met my townsman before, 
I looked at him with something more than curiosity. 
He was unmistakably a gentleman of education and re- 
finement, with the indescribable marks of genius in his 
face, which was of almost marble whiteness. He was 
dressed with perfect neatness; but one could see signs 
of poverty in the well-worn clothes, though his man- 
ner betrayed no consciousness of the fact. Neither then 
nor later did he make the slightest allusion to my visit 
to Rocketts, and of course I made none. The result of the 
call was that I offered him a desk in the office, as he was 
then, he told me, engaged in the preparation of a new 
edition of his works. Knowing his unfortunate habit, I 
also offered him a sleeping-room adjoining my own, 
hoping thereby to control what could not be entirely 
prevented. 

Poe was not what is called ‘‘a regular drinker,"’ but 
he was what is worse, a most irregular one, the desire 
for stimulants seeming to seize him like an attack of 
madness which he was powerless to resist. A single 
glass set his brain on fire, and it had, so to speak, to 
burn itself out before he could come to his senses. After 
a month, perhaps, of total abstinence, he would be “‘ off”’ 
for a week; and then some morning would take his seat at 
his desk without saying a word about his absence, and with 
no indication in his appearance of what he had been do- 
ing meanwhile. His face was always colorless, his nerves 
always steady, his dress always neat. At first I tried to 
shorten the period of indulgence by looking him up in his 
haunts and trying to bring him home; but he never would 
come with me, and finally I was obliged to let him have his 
own way. Once I found him in a saloon called ‘‘ The Al- 
hambra,” frequented by gamblers and sporting men. He 
was mounted on a marble-top table, declaiming passages 
from his then unpublished ‘‘ Eureka”’ to a motley crowd, 
to whom it was as unintelligible as so much Hebrew. 

Drink was, so far at least as my knowledge extends, 
Poe's only form of dissipation. That fatal habit did 
not in his case bring with it the usual train of kindred 
vices. His tastes in everything else were naturally re- 
fined. I never heard him use a word which could not 
have been spoken with propriety in the presence of la- 
dies; and he had the strongest dislike for every sort of 
slang, spoken or written. As a converser I have never 
heard his equal, except Macaulay; and the styles and 
subjects of the two men were so widely different that no 
comparison is possible. Poe’s conversation was more 
like a soliloquy than anything else: he never seemed to 
be aware of a listener, or to need one. Usually he was 
very reticent. I am quite sure I never heard him laugh, 
and do not think I ever saw him smile; nor did he ever 
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speak about his past life, or invite any questions concern- 
ing it— not even his extensive travels and strange expe- 
riences in Europe. Apparently his life had in it neither 
happiness nor hope. Undoubtedly he himself was the 
hero of ‘‘ The Raven.’’ He was always very careful and 
methodical in his writing for the press, using always the 
old-fashioned letter-paper cut into strips of equal size, 
which, when filled, were rolled up, never folded. His pen- 
manship was beautifully clear and distinct, and he never 
used a pencil. When he left Richmond, in the latter part 
of September, 1849, it was to return in a few weeks, and 
resume his work. Why he did not, you know. 


Mr. Thompson gave me one of the slips of the origi. 
nal manuscript of the “ Marginalia.”’ It begins with this 
sentence, “ One of our truest poets is Thomas Buchanan 
Read,” and ends with a quotation from Lowell. 

I may now mention a curious fact never, I think, 
stated in any of the biographies. For more than twenty- 
five years Poe slept in an unmarked grave. When I first 
visited the cemetery attached to the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, corner of Fayette and Green streets, 
Baltimore, in February, 1860, I was shown the grave 
(not then where it is now), and was told thata monument 
was in preparation, and would soon be in place. A kins- 
man who accompanied me went to the workshop after 
my departure from the city, and made and sent me an 
exquisite pencil-sketch of the proposed monument, as 
it would look in the cemetery. That sketch — the only 
one in existence, I think — is beforeme. It represents a 
plain,substantial tablet of white Italian marble, perhaps 
three feet in height. On the side facing the grave is 
this inscription : 

Hic 
TANDEM FELICcIS 
CONDUNTUR RELIQUZ 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Os1T Oct. vil 
1849. 


On the other side: “ Jam parce sepulto.” On the foot- 
stone: “E, A. P.” 

Three or four years later I was again in Baltimore, 
and again visited the cemetery. The grave was there, 
but nothing to mark it. The sexton could give no ex- 
planation or information, and after the expenditure of 
some time and trouble I finally found the man who had 
made the tablet. He told me this strange story, the 
truth of which I have no reason to doubt: 


That tablet was finished and standing in my yard. It 
was to be erected in the cemetery the following week, 
and would have been but for a most extraordinary acci- 
dent on the Friday or Saturday preceding. My yard ad- 
joins the tracks of the Northern Central Railroad. A 
reight-train ran off the track, broke down the fence, and 
did more or less damage to other work; but the only ir- 
reparable damage was done to Poe's tablet. That was 
smashed to pieces, beyond all power of restoration. 


The present monument was put up years afterward, 
Surely Poe was that bird’s 


. . . Unhappy master, whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his song one bur- 
den bore, ... 
Of never,—nevermore ! 


And disaster did not leave him eyen at the grave. 


Sr. Louts. Thomas Dimmock. 
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Religion in the Public Schools. 


THE following posthumous paper by Alexander John- 
ston of Princeton, written several years ago, will be read 
with interest in view of the pending discussion on this 
subject. Professor Johnston said at the time, in refer- 
ring to what he had written, “ The fact is that the prob- 
lem is so big and so complicated that I doubt the ability 
of any human intellect to work it out satisfactorily until 
facts work it out for us.”” He added that this was his 
“notion of the way in which the facts are most likely 
to work it out.”— EpITor. 


In THE CENTURY for October, 1886, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, whether he knew it or not, touched as with the 
point of a needle the nerve-center of our American 
common-school system. The system has always been 
essentially political in its nature. Its reason for exis- 
tence has been that it was a necessary bulwark for 
democratic institutions. The State which decides to 
make the right of suffrage universal is bound by every 
consideration of self-defense and common prudence to 
offer every facility for making the popular vote an in- 
telligent vote. The benefits of the system, then, are not 
a largesse to the recipients, but a bulwark to the State 
which educates. The reason which is to rebut this 
must evidently be an uncommonly strong one. It is 
admitted, for example, that the system is not so good 
for the encouragement of man’s reliance upon his own 
endeavor as the old system, under which each paid for 
what education he wished; but the old system would 
have gone on developing an increasingly numerous 
class of utterly ignorant voters, who in time would have 
come to swamp all the intelligent purposes of those 
whose self-reliance had brought them the educated 
power of perceiving the real needs of the country. The 
case is the same with all the other arguments against 
the system, against its communistic features, its ten- 
dency to develop a class whose desires are greater than 
their ability to gratify them, and all similar objections. 
Many of these are admitted, but the people are virtually 
unanimous in their decision that the political benefits 
far outweigh all the defects of the system, and that it 
must be continued. 

Even among the warmest friends of the system there 
is an increasing number who are disposed to think that 
the American common-school system is mischievously 
one-sided in its neglect of the religious element in man’s 
nature, and that a purely secularized education is really 
worse than no education at all. It is on this ground 
that the Roman Church has officially declared its un- 
compromising hostility to the whole system ; but there 
are not a few Protestants who, while detesting this op- 
position to the system, begin to see more reason in the 
basis of it than they have hitherto seen. It is, in fact, 
of little use to deplore the growing alienation of the 
body of the people from all forms of religious effort, so 
long as a vast machine, supported at the public charge, 
is busily engaged in educating the children of the nation 
to ignore religion. As well might a father deplore the 
ultimate malformation of a son whom he had diligently 
taught to be left-handed, and whose right hand he had 
tied up as some Indians do the heads of their papooses. 

And, further, the State sets itself an impossible task 
in thus undertaking to ignore religion and religious dif- 
ferences in its present system of common-school in- 
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struction. All sects will agree in the fundamentals of 
education: there is no dispute as to whether two and 
two make four, or whether a finite verb shall agree with 
its subject. As soon as education rises above funda- 
mentals, trouble begins. The system may undertake 
toignore religion; but it cannot make history ignore 
the facts of religious differences among men, or their 
consequences. Itis almost painfully amusing to notice 
the methods by which a text-book intended for our 
common schools is compelled to handle the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, or the Thirty Years’ War, or the 
English revolution of 1688. The author evidently writes 
under the sword of Damocles, as the teacher works un- 
der the eye of the school trustees, and the pupil gets an 
abortion, not history. There is hardly a branch of ed- 
ucation in which the pupil, as he becomes more ad- 
vanced, older, and more quick-witted, is not forced to 
notice some of the devices by which teacher or text- 
book attempts to evade this persistent question of reli- 
gion in the common schools; and he is apt to acquire 
a disrespect for both religion and education, which has 
its reasons in the latter case, if not in the former. 

There are five ways by which the State may approach 
this most difficult question. 

(1) It may follow the French fashion, ignoring every 
phase of the religious idea, but doing so in a distinctly 
hostile spirit, which is equivalent to a declaration of war. 
In this country this may be dismissed at once as out of 
the question: however sects may be divided, they would 
be unanimous in their opposition to any such settlement. 

(2) It may go on in the present lumbering fashion, 
ignoring religion, but doing so with every effort at cour- 
tesy, patching up sporadic cases of difficulty here and 
there, but postponing any decisive settlement until the 
very latest practicable moment. This is the way which 
has the brightest chances of adoption ; but its wisdom 
is open to serious question. It allows all forms of dis- 
satisfaction to increase in strength, with no counteract- 
ing influences. The time must come, in the nature of 
things, when the question will settle itself, and that 
too summarily to allow the State to have any intelligent 
control over it. 

(3) Again, the State may attempt to combine the 
fundamentals of religion into a system which shall at 
least be acceptable to the mass of the discordant sects, 
and introduce instruction in this into the common-school 
system. This would evidently be the most difficult of 
all the proposals. There are not many authors who 
would pin their chances of future reputation to their 
probable success in codifying the essentials of religion 
so as to satisfy the Roman Catholic,the Presbyterian,the 
Methodist, the Baptist, and all the other sects into which 
Christendom is divided, not to speak of the possible 
consequences of Chinese and other heathen immigra- 
tion. But it should be noted that, while a universal 
code might be impracticable, several codes for cognate 
groups of sects might be a factor in simplifying the 
execution of the next proposal. 

(4) The State may follow the German system, so 
sympathetically described by Mr. Arnold in THE CEN- 
TURY article referred to above. It may insist upon 
religious instruction in the schools, dividing the re- 
ligious instruction into as many groups as may be ne- 
cessary, but supporting all. This would necessitate a 
division of taxation, in practice, if not in theory; and 
this is the fact which would go furthest to make it un- 
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popular in this country. Protestants settled the coun- 
try, as a rule, while the Roman Catholics are mainly 
the later comers; and the former would find it hard 
to endure taxation a part of the proceeds of which 
was to go to the support of the schools of the intrud- 
ing element. Whether the objection be reasonable 
or not, it is a natural one, and must be taken into 
consideration. 

(5) Finally, the State may voluntarily restrict its 
sphere of instruction, and teach only the fundamentals 
of education, with manual or technical training, abandon- 
ing all forms of higher education, or of education for 
culture, to private competition, or to the eleemosynary 
or religious institutions. This would put an end to State 
universities, high schools, and all forms of gratuitous 
education except that which is purely elementary. 

Of these five propositions, the first is distinctly of- 
fensive, and the second a mere makeshift; the final 
solution, unless some new and better is devised, must 
be one of the last three, or a combination of two or 
more of them. The third and the fourth, or their com- 
bination, have already an able defender in Mr. Arnold. 
And his statement of their results, drawn from per- 
sonal observation, entitles them to a respectful hearing 
from every friend of popular education. His argument 
would bear hardly, however, against the fifth propo- 
sition in a point apart from that of religion ; and some- 
thing may fairly be said for it in that respect. 

Cardinal Antonelli, according to Mr. Arnold, con- 
gratulated his country on the fact that if Italian chil- 
dren were not taught much arithmetic, or grammar, or 
history, they were taught to distinguish the ugly from 
the beautiful. And Mr. Arnold evidently thinks that 
the Italian government here fulfils an important func- 
tion quite neglected by England and the United States. 
Both these eminent authorities here betray a curious 
lack of perception of the basis of and excuse for a 
common-school system. Says Mr. Herbert Spencer: 
“Conceding for a moment that the government is 
bound to educate a man’s children, what kind of logic 
will demonstrate that it is not bound to feed and clothe 
them?” The answer to all this is easy to him who 
keeps in mind the purely political basis of the system, 
who remembers that the State educates for its own 
preservation, not out of kindness to the pupils or their 
parents ; but Mr. Arnold and Cardinal Antonelli, with 
their notions of a gratuitous educational system, have 
no answer. If the State is to educate children to dis- 
tinguish the beautiful and the ugly, how can it, in com- 
mon humanity, leave them to live thereafter in ugly 
clothes, ugly homes, and ugly surroundings? If it 
should leave them to such a fate, its educational work 
would be really maleficent so long as it stopped at any 
point short of pure communism. 

Here is, perhaps, the point which, if conceded by 
Mr. Arnold, would make the fifth proposition viable. 
The underlying difficulty now is that government edu- 
cation keeps the children so long, in its desire to 
educate for culture, that private competition, eleemo- 
synary institutions, and particularly religious institu- 
tions, have no chance in the race. In our Western 
States, where common-school education is most care- 
fully and liberally provided for, private schools cannot 
compete, except in the large cities, and there only with 
difficulty. If the State were to surrender its pupils at, 
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say, twelve years of age, its political functions as an 
educator would then have been fulfilled, and the re. 
ligious institutions would have a fair chance to do the 
religious work which they cannot do now, but which 
Mr. Arnold and so many others wish to see done. It 
is above that point that education for culture and the 
sectarian difficulties of religious education begin to- 
gether; and the State, if it assumes the duty of the 
one, must face the problem of the other. Below that 
point, the difficulty might be met by accepting a per- 
centage of attendance weekly at a denominational 
school in lieu of part of the common-school course. 

Such a policy, enforced at once, would leave a vast 
body of children without any higher education for many 
years to come, until the religious bodies should grow up 
to their new duties. But the adoption of a policy of 
reduction is entirely feasible; and by carefully grad- 
uating its enforcement voluntary religious education 
might be introduced, in time, as successfully as our vol- 
untary religious organizations have supplanted State- 
aided religious organizations. 


The Moving of the Boston Public Library. 


SINCE my article on the Boston Public Library went to 
press, the whole process of moving, until the last load 
was delivered safely, consumed five weeks toa day. No 
loss or breakage is known to have occurred, while the 
work of nearly all departments went on almost without 
a break. In March, when the library, with the excep- 
tion of the special collections, was opened to the pub- 
lic, there stood upon the shelves about 630,000 volumes, 
of which 479,000 were housed in the new structure. It 
seems probable in the future that a generous policy will 
be adopted in regard to the admission of students, in cer- 
tain worthy cases, to larger privileges, even to the grant- 
ing of that coveted opportunity, consultation of books 
upon the shelves. The rush of visitors has been, and 
for some time will continue to be, enormous, doubtless 
to the disturbance of wonted quiet in the main reading- 
hall, where the solid English oak tables are fully occu- 
pied by readers thirsty after long abstinence. Messen- 
gers now take books from the room of delivery direct 
to the applicant, who waits at a table numbered to cor- 
respond with his slip of application. At the southern 
side of the hall, in stately oak cabinets, is placed the 
card catalogue, to which the public, as of old, has the 
freest access. The book-stacks, I should have said, run 
around the southern and western sides, and from these 
stacks issue forth books by means of carriages on 
the electric railway, veritable “little quicknesses,” so 
charmingly and smoothly do they perform. their in- 
telligent work. 

The functions of the librarian seem likely to be more 
definite than heretofore, and hence what has been pre- 
viously said in regard to his work is subject to essen- 
tial modification. 

It would have taken a gift of prophecy to foretell the 
new life already beginning to animate this institution, 
and I must make haste to recall my fears that it was 
perhaps to recede from its strong position as a library 
for the people to the cold remoteness of a scholars’ re- 
treat. More than ever it promises to be frequented by 
all classes of citizens, and to keep its old prestige in the 
sisterhood of American libraries. 

Lindsay Swift. 
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The Point of View. 


O err is human; to forgive, divine — 
We ’II all admit as true, of course. 

But if the sin is yours, forgiveness mine, 
I ’ve noticed that it has unusual force. 


Dorothea Lummis. 


Her Engagement. 


L 
NEw ORLEANS, April 14, 1894. 

DEAREST SALLIE: I know you think that I ought 
to have written long ago. You would n’t think so, 
however, if you knew everything. And you shall know 
everything if you "Il only not chide or reproach me, 
or—what ’s that horrid word? — oh, yes, “scold” 
(fancy my dovelike Sallie scolding any one!) your 
poor remiss Bessie. Do you promise not to? Ofcourse 
you do, you little angel! Well, now I have your word, 
and so you shall hear itall. I said that before, did n’t 
I? But I don’t know half the time what I ’m about. 
My thoughts are eternally going off on short cruises 
after him. That ’s why I neglect my friends; that ’s 
why I scorn my meals, and shirk my social duties, and, 
in short, leave undone all the things I ought to do. 
I’m in love! 

I would n’t breathe this to any one but to you; but 
as I’ve never kept anything from you since the old 
school-days, I don’t find it easy to begin now. You ’ve 
seen him, too. Don’t you remember at “ Proteus’s ” 
ball, when you were my vis-a-vis in the quadrille? 
He was my partner at the time. Ned Ferguson had 
just introduced him a few moments before. Oh, you 
surely must remember him! Very tall, with great, 
glorious brown eyes—real Creole eyes (his mother 
was a Creole), and the blackest black hair (none on 
his face, however), and hands —oh! the kind that if 
you saw one hanging over the back of a chair, and you 
did n’t even know the owner, you ’d just long to touch 
it (of course you would n’t — you ’d only long to), just 
to find out if it were not tenderer and sweeter and 
softer and different from any other hand. Well, after 
that evening he was simply devoted to me, and we have 
seen pretty much nothing but each other since. I never 
knew before what a satisfying sensation it was to have 
some one whom you love and who loves you devoting 
all his time and attention to you. I really grieve for 
poor girls who don’t know what it means. 

But you poor little patient child! You ’ve been wait- 
ing all this time to hear his name, It’s such a musical 
name, too—Dudley Morgan! Don’t you like it? Oh, 
I shall be so glad to be Mrs. Dudley Morgan for the 
sake of having the name, if for no other reason ! 

I do wish you had n’t returned home so soon after 
the Carnival. You would have met Dudley had you 
only remained longer. I almost pity any one who has 
n’t the happiness of knowing my Dudley. I really 
have n’t seen a man since I met him: all the rest look 
to me simply like forms to hang clothes on. In plain, 
every-day English, he’s the only man on earth to me, 


and I ’m sure he thinks not a bit less of me. But you 
really must meet him. I suppose, however, that it can’t 
be arranged before the wedding. You’ll come, of course. 
You simply are obliged to, because you are to be one 
of the bridesmaids. I ’m going to have ten, but I have 
n’t invited any but you. It’s rather soon, you know, 
to be talking about the wedding yet, because we ’re 
just becoming conscious of our love for each other. 

Did I tell you about my engagement ring? I ’ve 
spent a lot of thought on it. You know my violent 
abomination of the solitaire diamond — it always looks 
to me like the stopper of a cut-glass toilet bottle 
slightly reduced. Dudley’s favorite stone is the sap- 
phire; mine is the ruby. What do you think of the 
combination? I consider it an inspiration. 

But what a long, Dudley-full letter! I can’t help it. 
He makes up the sum of my life these days, dear; and 
I wanted to pour my confidence into your sympathetic 
little ear. Good night, you sweet child! It’s too late 
to write more now, though there ’s lots more to tell. 
Write soon, and much —and well. With love, 

Yours fondly, BESSIE MONROE, 


Il. 
NEW ORLEANS, April 22, 1894. 

You SwEeT LITTLE FRIEND: Thanks so much for 
your charming letter. I knew you would enter into 
the spirit of my little romance with all the heartiness 
and sympathy that any one could wish. I ’d dearly 
love to show that letter to Dudley. But don ’t be afraid 
—Iwon’t. You don’t know how I want you two to get 
to know each other well. But you ’1l come and stay with 
us often after we ’re married, won’t you, dear? I ’m 
going to have the sweetest home! I ’ve been looking 
at houses lately, and I went through such a charming 
one out on Prytania street the other day — all rose-filled 
garden, and big iron galleries, and bay-windows. It’s 
for sale. I never thought of asking the price of the 
agent, but it does n’t matter; I’m sure papa will give 
it to me as a wedding-present. I madea list of certain 
things that I want to have in certain rooms, and I ’ve 
set aside the cunningest little snuggery in the place for 
Dudley’s den. I know he ’Il think I’m an ideal wife 
when he sees my arrangements for his comfort. 

Now, I must tell youallabout my plans formy wedding. 
My aversion to long engagements is as strong in my 
twenty-first yearasit was at seventeen. Inever could see 
the use ofthem. Besides, Dudley and I know each other 
as well as two young people ever can unless they are 
brother and sister, so I see no wisdom in delaying the 
marriage. I think, then, that the first week in June is 
the fit time for the event. Another consideration makes 
me select that month. Ofcourse it has its disadvantages 
of heat and other things,— other things, especially,— 
but you can’t mention a more delightful month for ocean 
travel; and neither of us has ever been to Europe. So 
I ’ve arranged the wedding-tour to my satisfaction, you 
see, sweet child. Wish you were going to be married, 
and going along with us. 

Of course you ’ll be interested in the arrangements 
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for the ceremony. It ’s going to be the regulation veil- 
wreath-church affair, at high noon, with ten brides- 
maids wearing immense shade hats of white oint d’es- 
prit trimmed with daisies and grasses, and gowns of 
the prettiest piece of mousseline de soie. 1 inclose a 
sample of the stuff I want the gowns to be made of. 
Is n’t it beautiful ? 

I do wish, Sallie, that you could find it possible to 
come on some time before the wedding-day. I should 
dearly love to have you with me to talk over things, 
and perfect arrangements, and all that. 

Of course I ’Il soon be awfully busy with my trous- 
seau, as I have so little time, and I would n’t put off 
the event for gold-dust and diamonds. I’m rather 
superstitious about such things. The first week in 
June it is, and so it remains. 

I wonder if Dudley would mind if I send you his 
love? I ’ll ask him the next time he calls. Of course 
I see him almost every day. I never had any one so 
attentive to me in all my life,— at any rate, not since I 
“came out,’’—and I know I could n’t care more for 
any one. 

I believe I ’ve told you everything, except that I 
love you, you dear, sympathetic little body! Let me 
hear from you soon. Your devoted friend, Bess. 


il. 


NEw ORLEANS, May 11, 1894. 

SALLIE DEAREST: I have waited quite a while be- 
fore writing to you, because it was necessary for me to 
see Dudley before I could answer your question defi- 
nitely, and Dudley is away. He went down to Pass 
Christian with a large party nearly two weeks ago, 
and he has n’t returned yet. Never mind. As he does 
n’t seem to hurry back, I ll have to answer as best I 
can without him. 

I do wish I could tell you definitely just how many 
days before the wedding I would expect you here. 
But I can’t. I can’t complete my plans. You see, 
dear, it all depends. 

You won’t mind this poor little fragment of a letter, 
will you, you sweet child? I’m so occupied these 
days. Be sure and write soon. Your letters are in- 
deed a delight. Good-by. Your own loving 

BESSIE. 


Iv. 


NEW ORLEANS, May 20, 1894. 
My SWEET SALLIE: In a fearful state of hurry. 
Only time enough for a scribbled line to explain what 
I meant when I said in my last letter that “ it all de- 
pends.” Fancy your requesting an interpretation! 
You dear child, did n’t I tell you at the outset? Why, 
it all depends on whether Dudley proposes or not. 
I’m afraid he’s not going to. He has n’t yet, you 

see. Fondly, BEssIE. 


Lily Young Cohen. 


A June Song. 
For Rosatys. 


RosEs lean from their slender stalks — 
Oh, but the summer is just begun! 

Through her garden Rosalys walks, 
And the world is warm with the sun. 


Roses and maiden and year 
All blooming together ; 
Leigho, it is good to be here, 

Ln the summer weather / 


Love thrives well when the days are long, 
And hearts, like the summer, are young and 
gay. ; 
Words turn to music, and hope grows strong; 
But the best is what we can never say. 


Oh, once, just once, to be glad once more, 
To listen to words that we heard of old, 

To steal again through Youth’s open door, 
And thrill to the story that then was told! 


But never twice is a woman young, 
And never twice to the year comes June, 
And Age is the echo of songs once sung, 
With never again the time or the tune. 


Yet June is June, and Youth is Youth ; 
Rejoice, sweet maid, while you can and may! 
“a should you remember the mocking truth, 
at an end must come to the longest day? 


Roses and maiden and year 
All blooming together; 

Heigho, it is good to be here, 
In the summer weather ! 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Strawberries. 


AGAIN the year is at the prime, 
With flush of rose and cuckoo croon ; 
Care doffs his wrinkled air, and Time 
Foots to a gamesome tune. 
So, ho! my lads, an’ if you will 
But follow underneath the hill, 
It’s strawberries! strawberries ! 
You shall feast, and have your fill. 


The elder clusters promise wine 
Where dips the path along the lane; 
The early lowing of the kine 
Floats in a far refrain: 
You will forget to dream indeed 
Of fruit that Georgian loam-lands breed 
In strawberries! strawberries ! 
That wait for us in Martin’s mead. 


Then haste, before the sun be high, 
And, haply, catch the morning star; 
For ere the cups of dew be dry 
The berries sweetest are. 
And if, perchance, a rustic lass 
In merriment a-milking pass, 
It’s strawberries! strawberries ! 
On her lips as in the grass. 


Clinton Scollard. 
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